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NOTE 



The Revisers have tried, while comparing the translation 
carefully with the original and correcting (in accordance 
with the expressed wish of the late Master of Balliol) 
the Essay on Inscriptions by the help of recent additions 
to our knowledge, to make no change or insertion of 
which they think he would have disapproved, and to 
retain the general character of the work. 

They desire to express their obligations, in the trans- 
lation, to Mr. E. C. Marchant's edition of Books II, VI, 
and VII, and the late Prof H. C. Goodharfs edition of 
Book VIII, and, in the Essay on Inscriptions, to Meister- 
hans' Grammatiti dcr Atiischen Inschri/ien, the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Atticarmn, Suppl. iii,, and Rohl's Inscnp- 
tiones Graecae Antiqmssimae, 

The text followed is that of Bekker, the new Oxford 
text by Mr. H. Stuart Jones not being available until the 
translation was in type. 

It has been decided not to reprint the Notes, as a 
satisfactory revision of them would have greatly delayed 
the appearance of the present edition. It was, however, 
impossible to cancel the occasional references to the 
' Notes' at the foot of the pages of the translation. 

W. H. Forbes, 
Evelyn Abbott. 
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* What are they all (the Roman Historians) to the great Athenian I 

* I do assure you that there is no prose composition in the world, not 
'even the De Corona, which I place so high as the seventh book of 
' Thucydides. It is the fte plus ultra of human art I was delighted 

* to find in Gray's letters the other day this query to Wharton : " The 

* retreat from Syracuse— Is it or is it not the finest thing you ever read 
' in your life T' ' — Lifi of Lord Mcuxaday^ vol. i. p. 449. 

^ Most people read all the Greek that they ever read before they are 
'five and twenty . . . Accordingly, almost all their ideas of Greek 

< literature are ideas formed while they were still very young. A young 
'man, whatever his genius may be, is no judge of such a writer as 

< Thucydides. I ha4 no high opinion of him ten years ago. I have now 
*■ been reading him with a mind accustomed to historical researches, and 
*■ to political affairs ; and I am astonished at my own former blindness, 

* and at his greatness.' — VoL i. p. 440. 

Appendix, p. 475. — 'This day I finished Thucydides, after reading 
'him with inexpressible interest and admiration. He is the greatest 
' historian that ever lived. Feb. 37, 1835.' 

' I am still of the same mind. Bfay 30, 1836.' 

'While I was reading the Annals I was reading Thucydides . . . 
'What made the Annals appear cold and poor to me was the intense 
'interest which Thucydides inspired. Indeed, what colouring is there 
' which would not look tame when placed side by side with the mag- 
'nificent light, and the terrible shade, of Thucydides? Tacitus was 
'a great man, but he was not up to the Sicilian expedition.* — Vol. i. 
p. 458. 
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ON INSCRIPTIONS OF THE AGE OF 
THUCYDIDES 



SUMMARY OF CONTENTS 

Natuke o( Ihc itudy, U ; where inscriptions are found, x ; process of 
restoring, deciphering, filing Ihe d»tc, li; Meaaeniana of Naupsctus, 
Aldbildes. xli; Mityleot, xiii; ancient fonns of letters and words, ziii, 
liv ; illustratidiis of Herodotus, Arisiophanes, Plutarch, Pausanias. &c., 
XV; mention of Sophocles, xviij i inscriptions compared with MS5., 
xviii, III ; restoration of (hEm assisted by unifonnily of writing aod con. 
lents. six ; danger of conjectural explanations, which are sometimes 
overthrown by later discoveries, iii, cp. ilv, Iti ; inscriptions illustrate 
antiquities more than history, xxiv; ostracism, accounts of the 'Board of 
Admiralty," and Erechtheum., xiiv, xiv; inscriptions chielly belong lo 
later times, use of them by the ancients, xxv ; interest of them as relics 
of the past, xxvi; the oldest are comparatively rccetit, xivii ; literary 
iutcrcsl, xxix ; forgery, xxx. 

Inscriptions illustrating Thucydides : The nifii f^pot; and quota lists, 
xxxii ; comparison of Thucyd ides and the quota Ibis, xxxvi ; doubting of 
the tribute in 435 Oi xliv; arrears recorded in the quota lists (T), lii; 
Melos and Thcra, liv, Ivj Ikmine of 449 (T;i, Iv ; geographical division 
of the tributaries, Ivi ; revolt of Potidaea, &c, Ivi ; how was the tribute 
fixed ! Ivii. 

Inventories of sacred treasure, lix; repaymcnl of debts to Athene 
and the other deities, liiii ; Kirchhoff's attempt [o estimate the ex- 
penditure of Athens in 431-438 by a comparison of Thuc. ii. 13, iii. 17, 
tg, ixv; ordinary scale of expenditure, Ixix ; interest on expenditure 
from sacred treasure in 433-493, lixiii; was there also a secuUr treasure! 
Ixxv ; Demosthenes and Nicias, Ixxviii, cp. Ixxxi ; record of expenditure 
under another form, Ixxviii ; revolt of Samos, expedition to Corcyra 
and discrepancy with Thucydides, Ixxix ; Macedonia, Demosthenes at 
Argos ('), I1XX ; expeditions to Uclos and Sicily, lixxi ; references to 
the reserve fund (t) and the 400, Ixixii ; exhaustion of the treasury 
in 410, the Propylaea, Dclos, mutilation of the Hermae, Alcibiades, 

Decrees of the senate and people, Ixxxv ; Eiylhrae, Colophon, Chakis, 
Miletus, Hestiaea, Egesta, Rhegium, Leonlini, Ambracia. Idethone, 
Perdiccas, Argos iThuc. v. 47), Hyperbolus, Eottiaea, Samoa, Phry- 
nichus, Daphnus, Halieis, tbe ' Pclasgian ground,' intercalary moolh, 
Ixxxv-xcv; votive and sepulchral inscriptions, xcv; tripod dedicated 
after PUtacB, Piaislnilus son of Hippias, Dodona, tribe Erechthcis, 
Potidaea, other battles, xcv-xcix, cp. xvii, xxvii ; fragments fron 
wall of Themistocles, xcii ; dangerous tendency lo conjecture 11 
study of inscripllons, c ; tbe true value of them, ci ; t 
Themi*tocles, E^thioo of HeEara '^atUemla), 





ON INSCRIPTIONS 



AGE OF THUCYDIDES 



The study of ancient Greek inscriptions, to which so great 
an impulse has been given during the last sixty years by 
scholars, such as Boeckh, Kirchhoff, Kohler and Lolling in 
Germany. Lebas and Wad<lington in France, Mr, Charles 
Newton in England, as well as by Greek archaeologists 
such as Rangab^, throws a real but not a considerable 
light upon the history of Greece. Many thousands of 
them have been already collected ; and the number may 
be indefinitely increased by the zeal and industry of the 
present generation. None hitherto found are older than 
(he seventh century before Christ, some of the oldest 
being written jiovrrrpo^aov li.e, returning at the end of 
the line like the ox in the furrow) ; in the sixth century 
and down to the Persian war they are rare ; in the latter 
half of the fifth century they become more numerous, 
and there are many which have a direct connexion with 
the history of Thucydides; sometimes coinciding with, 
often supplementing his narrative ; in one instance only 
(p. ixxix) contradicting it. 

The study of inscriptions is not separable from the 
general study of the Ancient World. In so far as it illus- 

VOL, I. b 



X THUCYDIDES 

trates the use of letters or words, or the growth of th< 
dialects, or the history of prose writing, it may be i 
eluded under Philology, In so far as it contributes I 
our knowledge of the religion, commerce, laws, politics 
institutions, or of the private life and manners of t 
ancients, it may be placed under the head of Antiqui 
It may also be classed with History, inasmuch as historical 
facts are recorded in inscriptions and the accounts of 
historians are confirmed or modified by them. To elevate 
such an accidental and multifarious kind of knowledgi 
into a science of ' Epigraphy ' is misleading. Us methw 
if it have any single method, is inductive, that is to say, i 
proceeds from the examination of facts, a general know- 
ledge of history and of inscriptions being brought to bear 
on the analysis of some particular one. It has frequent 
recourse to hypotheses, of which many remain and \ 
for ever remain unverified. The arrangement of ii 
tions adopted by Bueckh' according to the countries j 
which they are found, or the states to which they belong, 
is commonly the most convenient ; they may be further 
divided according to date, or, when the date cannot be 
ascertained, according to the subjects of them. 

The older Attic inscriptions are generally imperfecta 
Of many only a few words or lines, often not more than! 
a word or two, survive. The slabs of marble on which 
they are engraven are commonly broken and scattered ; 
they are found in the beds of rivers, on the sites of 
temples, in the neighbourhood of the Erechtheum, on the 



' Cp. Boeckh, Corpus Inaeriptionum Grsecarum, pracf. p. lii (T. To this 
work (qualed «s C 1. G.l, a aiMt monument of leamitig and crilicaJ 
sagicily ; lo Ihe admirable Coqius Inaeriptionum AtlicaruDi (vol. i 
and iv) of Kirchboff, quoled in this esuiy ai C, I. A, and Suppl.. and 
■lis (realises on the Alhenian treasury: tj the Inscripiioncs GraecBC 
Antiquissimse of ROht \,\. G. A.) ; to KOhler's scparale work on the 
Tribute Lilts, as well as to the interesting essays of Mr. Charles NcwIOn, 
and to the beautiful and accurate collection of ancient Greek inscrip- 
lioitB in the British Huseum by Messrs. Newton and Hicki, the author 
would express his great obligatiaus. 



INSCRIPTIONS 

swps of the Parthenon, at the entrance of the Propylaea, 
in the Portico of Hadrian, on the banks of the Missus, 
built into the walls of a ruined church or the staircase 
of a monastery, here and there inserted in the pavement 
of a courtyard or the floor of a collage, or forming the 
table of a Christian altar. Hardly any remain in their 
original position. From most of them there is a difficulty 
in extracting a continuous meaning; the result partakes of 
the nature of the materials. But considering the chances 
of destruction to which they have been exposed we may 
wonder that so much has been preserved, and that so 
many institutions and historical events receive illustration 
from them. 

The process of deciphering Greek inscriptions may be 
roughly described as follows- First, the fragments must 
be copied and fitted into each other, allowance being made 
for missing portions ; either they may belong to a single 
flat surface, or they may be the sides of a solid block. 
In some instances mistakes have occurred, and a further 
investigation or a fresh discovery has shown that pieces 
which at first appeared to belong to the same inscription 
were really parts of different ones; or, if belonging to the 
same, that they had been arranged in a wrong order : 
e.g. C. 1. A. 38 and Suppl. i. 38 a: C, I. A. 241-254: 
Suppl. i. page 26. In the attempt to restore words the 
measure of space is one of our chief guides. When a 
surface was written all over, the number of letters in a par- 
ticular line may be exactly known, though not a vestige of 
them remains. But whether the part of a marble slab or 
block which has been defaced or broken off contained 
writing or not may be uncertain. An indicator of time is 
the form of the letters, and this may sometimes vary in the 
same inscription (as in C. I. A. 40, 443). The Greek 
alphabet during the Peloponnesian war was in a process 
of transition, and the apparent variety or inconsistency in 
the use of some one or more letters may limit the date of 
an inscription to the period of the transition. Thus in 
ba 
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C. 1. A. Suppl. 
are preserved, 



22 g, of which only three or four words 



mess: . 
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we are able from ihe double fonn of the letter £ (S S^) 
and from the syllable MESS to infer with tolerable cer- 
tainty that the text falls in the period of transition from 
one form of the letler to the other, about 460-447', and 
relates to the establishment of the Messenians at Nau- 
paclus soon after 455 B.C. (Thuc. i. 103 init.i'. But the 
period of transition may likewise introduce a new element 
of uncertainty in determining the date from the forms of 
the letters; and the matter of inscriptions may in a few 
instances be older than the time at which they were 
engraven, e.g. C- 1. A. 8, 93, 283 and Suppl. ii. The 
country in which an inscription is found or the city to 
which it refers is also a criterion not to be neglected, I 
The text itself may help to supply its own lacunae. 
word, a line, several lines may be wanting, but different 
syllables of the imperfect word, or parts of the line, may 
be collected from another place in the same inscription. 
For example, the letters AX| in C. I, A. 10 are the 
vestiges of ZYMMAXI A, as may be easily inferred fro 
the rest of the inscription ; from the syllables KOUO't'Q 
and ONION in different parts of C. I. A. 13 the whole ' 
word K0A04>nNinN may legitimately be extracted; in 
C. I, A. Suppl. i. 61 a (a treaty between the Selymbrians 
and Athenians), from Klo , . , £. aided by a comparison 
of Xenophon, Hellenica, i. 3. 10, we can elicit without dilTi- 
culty the name AAKIBIAAHSI. In C. 1. A. Suppl. i. 96 



I Roberts, Introduction to Greet Epigmphy, pp. to6, 107. 

' Or soon afLcr 461 if we accept the conjecture TtrAfr^ tor todry {i 
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Ihe word MYTIUENAION and the partially effaced HU""- 
[POY]XOI£ clearly show that the inscription relates to 
the events recorded in Thucydides. iii. 50, Although the 
first impression excited in the mind by the appearance of 
the half-effaced lines is one of bewilderment and unfanii- 
liarity, out of the chaos order soon begins to arise. The 
experienced eye delects in the shape of the letters, in the 
use of A A for A, of E for E, of © for O, of P for P. 
of i for ^, of CD for «(', of + for X, and sijnilar variations, 
the earlier forms of the Attic characters ; and in the use 
of H for the aspirate, of E for El and H, of O for A 
and OY. of A for V, of U for A, of XS for H. of <i"> 
for y, the old Attic alphabet, in place of which the 
Ionic alphabet was regularly adopted in the Archonship 
of Euclides, b.c. 403. There are some other parti- 
culars in which the earlier Attic usage differs from the 
later. In the older inscriptions, for EAflSI is written 
HEL-ri£ (and in many other cases the initial aspirate is 
inserted), for -E£OAN (3 p. imp. pass.) -OSOON 
(e.g. 27 a Suppl.); there are assimilations of N. \^, and 
r, as in EMPOUEl, TOH-Ori£TON. ESTEUEI, ES- 
S:AN!AI, EX*YUE£, MEAXPYSA, EAMME, and also 
refusals to assimilate, as in XtYNMAXOI, OUYN- 
riO£, £TPON6[lXO£], (some appearing later); re- 
duplication of £, as in AP1£S!TA; datives plural in 
A£l. H£l, for -AIS. ceasing to occur in inscriptions 
during the tjolh Olympiad, B.C. 420-417; datives in 
01J!IN for -OI£, up 10 about b,c. 444; other forms, 
such as OL-EIION, the comparative of OAlfON, which 
are found in inscriptions though not occurring elsewhere 
in Attic as known to us :— all these may be used as notes 
of time. We find however Ihat some of the modern 
letters appear among the older ones before the archon- 
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ship of Euclides' ; it is probable that the Ionic alphaba 
was in literary use when it was not yet employed f 
public documents. There was a gradual change : 
slanting to upright forms; and it is interesting to trace 
the manner in which some refractory stra^ling letters, 
such as M and N. were coerced into regularity. In the^ 
interval between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars tlu 
archaic style disappears, and the hand of the engrava 
works with more clearness and precision. 

Having determined the letters and from them formed 
a conjecture of the dale of the inscription, and assisted by 
a knowledge of the place in which it is found, the decipherer 
will now proceed to gather a meaning from the words or 
syllables which are legible. (The reader must be reminded 
that in this short outline we are speaking of eariy imperfect 
inscriptions, and chiefly of those contemporary with Thucy- 
dides.) A very few scattered words are suiBcient to tell 
the general subject : it may be a treaty of peace or alliance^ 
the dedication of an offering, a grant of privileges to a state 
or an individual, an epitaph, an inventory of treasure 
a boundary mark, the cost of a public edifice, a catalogue 
of confiscated goods, a direction for a festival or a sacrifiM 
or the building of a temple, a prohibition, a punishments^ 
any historical event, any incident of private life, may lurtil 
up in an inscription. We are sometimes able to trace 
a coincidence of names occurring in Thucydides or 
Xenophon which may serve as a clue. But we can 
seldom proceed much further. The details which ' 
seek to extract from a fragment are necessarily inco- 
herent, a food for guesses. A few inscriptions only pre 
serve a clear and entire meaning, or may receive it froij 
a comparison of contemporary history. We had betti 
begin by moderating our expectations, if we wou 

' The Ionic hma appear, often side bj' side wilh the ol 
increasing frequency from 446 onwards : or in isolalcd cases ct 
See Ueislerbons, Grammatik der Atlischen Inschriften, ^3 
Introduction to Greek Epigraphy, pp. 103-107. 
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disappointment. In inquiries of this kind the result is 
seldom very great, nor always very certain. 

The task of reading ancient Greek inscriptions may be 
compared to the amusement of putting together a dis- 
sected puzzle, or of making out an acrostic. The ingenuity 
which is required in both cases is of the same kind. When 
all the pieces fit and all the letters fall into their places, 
then the solution of the puzzle has been found. And 
although many of the pieces have been lost and many of 
the words or letters are no longer legible, and fragments 
of different inscriptions are occasionally mixed up together, 
still order and consistency and exhaustiveness, in what- 
ever degree they can be attained, are the tests of truth. 
Of course, as in a cipher, the possibility of arriving at 
a successful result depends on the definiteness of the 
problem and the possibility of obtaining an answer to it 
from a comparison of other parts of the document or of 
similar documents. 

The broken form in which the older Greek inscriptions 
have been preserved to us, though impairing, is far from 
destroying their value. But before much use can be made 
of them they must be illustrated by the literary remains 
of antiquity. Many coincidences, slight as well as impor- 
tant, soon begin to appear in them which realize ancient 
history to us. The juxtaposition of two names, the men- 
tion of an office, of a ceremony, of a reward conferred on 
an individual or on a tributary state, send us to the pages 
of the historian, and they may often supply a test of the 
accuracy or knowledge of a great writer or of a scholiast. 
It may be truly said that the inscriptions of the fifth cen- 
tury before Christ, though not always agreeing with his 
narrative (see pp. Iv, Ixxix), tend upon the whole to 
confirm the authority of Thucydides. Again, a few letters 
still remain of an inscription which Herodotus records to 
have been engraved on the memorial (a rtOiinnro^ ;(aXK((«) 
erected by the Athenians in honour of the victory which 
they gained over the Boeotians and Chalcidians soon after 
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the expulsion of the Pisistratidae 'Herod, v. 77; C. I. / 
334 and Suppl. in'. There is still to be seen the basis 
some of the ' many statues ' which Micythus dedicated at" 
Olympia (Herod, vii. 171; I,G.A.53a): and 'pillars' 
from the ruins of the original temple of Artemis at Ephesus 
bear tracesof the dedication Boo-iAti-s Kpoura^ ii>'(fli)«{ Herod. 
i. 93; Hicks, Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions, ■ 
p. 5 : I. G. A. 493 . Such testimony is still more needed \ 
for the verification of later historians. An inscription 
(C. I. A. 273, cp. U2 a Suppl. i) corrects a name found in 
Diodorus, xii, 58, and also in Athenaeus, v. p. zi8. By 
these writers the archon of the year Ol. 88. 3 (b. c. 426) 
is called Euthydemus, and, by the author of the argument 
to Aristophanes' Acharnians, Eulhymenes. But, as is 
shown by the inscription referred to (the long inscription 
which records the expenditure of the sacred treasure < 
Athens, Ol. 86. 4—89. 2), the real name was Euthynuajl 
a name which has been correctly preserved in the anonyT 
mous Life of Thucydides (p. 14, 1. 35, Bekker), and by thd 
Scholiast on Lucian Tim. 30. In Plutarch (Pericles xiiiu 
we find what at first sight appears to be an unfounded a 

' 'E^Kfa BnoFTwr vol Tia\iaUan ta,ii<iarfft 

Toir finnui tucirrj/r HaKkati niaS' ISmar. 
[Two distinct forma of the bscriplion existed, and fragrncnla of b> 
have been discovered. First were found, and edited in 1869, the l< 
ENAIONEPAM/ 
PPOSAEIA 

Tlieir appearance showed that [hey dated from the time of Pericletifl 
Ihey must Ihcreforc have been copied, or restored by memory, from the 
original. Of an earlier inscription, being very likely a piece of this 
original itself, broken up during the Persian occupation, were found, 
and edited in 1887, the IcUers 

PIf/ IPAI A 

iTON HIPPO 

showing that Herodotus quotes the restored inscription, in which tl 
two hexameters must have been transposed ] 
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gossiping anecdote, about a workman employed on the 
Propyiaea, and distinguished for his skill and zeal, who 
had fallen from a height so that his life was despaired of. 
Plutarch continues : atfu/ioCvrov Si ToiJ ntptKAiout ^ fto? avofi 

^mura OTMTaft Ofpatctiav ^ jjpcu^O'os 6 tltpdtA^ ''^X}' "''' ^Siiis 
WtroTO roc avflptuirov' ia-i toltui 8i Jtol to ^^oAxdvi' nyaX/ia ttJs 
Yyttiai "AAjcns Qi'«m;<r«v iv AfpoTroKtt Ttafia TOi' ^aifuiy. 05 Hal 

TTpoTtpoi' $v, is Kr/ovirir. An inscription upon a pedestal 
of white marble still remaining in situ probably belonged 
to this very statue (C. I. A, 335, 'Afli^vQiui r^ '\6qvati^ TJj 
VyMi'p), or at least to the statue which gave rise to Plut- 
arch's story. Pausanias, (. 29. 7, says that in the battle 
of Tanagra the Athenians had the assistance of troops not 
only from Argos (Thuc. i. 107 fin.) but from Cleonae, and 
that the Cleonaeans who fell were buried in the Cera- 
micus. Four pieces of a monumental inscription, suiting 
the dale, and containing several Doric names, besides 
a trace of the word \Tav]dypif, confirm Pausanias' state- 
ment (C. I. A, 441 and Suppl. iij. 

Votive inscriptions have been discovered at Olympia 
which were put up by the Lacedaemonians after the 
revolt of the Helots in 464; by the Lacedaemonians and 
their allies to commemorate the victory of Tanagra ; and, 
on the other side, by the ' Messenians and Naupactians,' 
together with the statue of Victory by the sculptor Paeonius, 
to commemorate, according to Pausanias, a victory over 
the Acarnanians, but, according to the account of the 
Messenians themselves, their great success at Sphacteria. 
(See I. G. A. 75, Paus. v. 24. 3: 1. G. A. 26 a, Paus. 
V, 10. 4: I. G. A. 348, Paus. V. 26. 1; and ep. Hicks, 
Manual, pp. 8t, 341.) These as well as several other 
inscriptions bear witness to the general trustworthiness 
of Pausanias, but point to several inaccuracies in detail 
on his part or on that of his informant. Two passages 
of Aristophanes may here be illustrated from inscriptions. 
In the Scholia on Knights. 969, 5/iiKi'Ci)s is asserted to 
have been a Thracian prince. But the occurrence of the 
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name X/u'ku^os]. as the ypamiarm of the Tn^'m T 
j^/wtrwv rrpi 'KSijvalai {C. I. A. 130, OI. 89. I, B.C. 424-^ 

the year after that in which the Knights was performed] 
proves the futility of this statement. The name was in faQ 
borne by more than one Athenian citizen (cp. C. I. A. < 
432, 433, 447). The same or another scholiast i 
fortunate in the illustration of Birds, 1128 — 

which, he says, is a reference to a bronze figure of tl 
Trojan horse dedicated on the Acropolis, and bearing tl 
inscription — 

And these very words inscribed on a pedestal (C. 1. A. ^ 
have been discovered on the Acropolis. More imp< 
tant contributions to history are made by the tuJi* 
{C. I. A, 371, or estimate of the Athenian tribute, framed in 
425 B.C., which has been thought by some to confirm the 
statements of the Orators respecting the doubling of the 
tribute during the Peloponnesian war (see infra, p. jciv). 
Still more important is the inscription iC. I. A. 433) over 
the Athenians of the tribe Erechtheis, who fell all in the 
same year (about 459 b. c.) in Cyprus, in Egypt, in 
Phoenicia, at Halieis, in Aegina, and at Megara : or that 
containing part of the treaty made by Athens with Argos 
(C. I. A. 466, Suppl, i) in the year 420 B.C. Both of these 
verify the details of Thucydides, and are worth many 
pages of Diodonis or Plutarch, In the tribute lists of 
the year 443 B.C., C. I. A. 237, we find traces of a name 
beloved in Greek literature — 

[S:]0[*]0K1,[E2:] l<OUO[NEOeN HEL-UENOTAM[A]S: EN 

The mutilated condition of the earlier Greek inscriptions 
oBers a wide field for conjecture. But there are many 
ways in which the conjectural restoration of inscriptions is 
both assisted and limited : and it differs in several respects 
from the emendation of MSS. In the case of inscriptions 
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we have to supply omissions rather than to correct error. 
The chances of error (cp. for examples C. I. A. 151, p. 72: 
398, 419, 483) except in mere spelling are comparatively 
small. There are no recensions of the text ; no glosses 
which have crept in from the margin, or inferences from 
the words of scholiasts that the reading may have been 
originally different. Far greater pains and time are neces- 
sarily taken in engraving than in writing ; and, speaking 
generally, inscriptions are at first hand and (here is no 
further risk from copying. The greater danger is from 
the unskilfuJness or ignorance of the modern copyist, but 
the original is generally in existence, and the error can be 
corrected. Whereas MSS. have been written and rewritten 
many times, at each rewriting contracting some degree of 
inaccuracy, and changing to a certain extent their modes 
of spelling and forms of grammar in successive generations. 
Pen and ink are more pliable implements than the chisel, 
and the writer takes greater liberties than the engraver in 
the form and size of the letters. But inscriptions are 
monumental, and the words and letters in them have 
a fixed character ; or, at any rate, only change with well- 
known changes in the alphabet. Almost invariably in 
inscriptions of the fifth century' each letter occupies the 
same space, and in supplying lacunae, however large, 
we can measure with a compass the number of letters 
required. Wherever the graver has been skilful the 
symmetry is perfect, and a straight line may be drawn 
horizontally, vertically, diagonally through the centre of 
the letters. But in some cases the miscalculation of space 
has led to the crowding of the latter part of the inscrip- 
tion : and there are other examples (cp. C. LA. SuppI, i, 
61 a, 71 ; Newton and Hicks, p. 61, 85) in which the 
lines are not written accurately <ttoix^v. Many of the 
later inscriptions differ from the earlier ones as much as 
the fairest copperplate from the first rude attempts of an 
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illiterate person at writing ; and may be truly calle< 
' calligraphic ' from their beauty and regularity. 

But besides the greater uniformity of the writing there" 
is also a greater similarity in the modes of expression than 
in literary composition. Most public inscriptions have 
their set beginnings and endings, their formulas of oaths, 
decrees, sums, dates ; names of the archon, tribe, prytany, 
epistates. Some of them, as for example the lists of the 
quota (C. I, A. 226-272) paid out of the tribute of the allies 
to the Goddess, are arranged in years, and the imperfect 
members of the series may be filled up from those which 
exist in a more complete state. The number of such 
documents is considerable, and from their formal and 
official character they throw light upon one another. 
Hence it is not surprising that, while no human ingenuity, 
even when assisted by metre, can supply more than two 
or three letters in a corrupted te,\t of the classics, and 
hardly so much in prose, parts of a line or of several lines 
iccession may be restored with comparative certainty 
in an ancient inscription. Even a single letter occurring 
n a particular place may afford a clue to the contents of 
a whole line if the line is repeated elsewhere. Th« 
parallel in this case ts not like the parallels cited i 
support of emendations of the classics, from which it t 
often fallaciously argued that an author wrote in onS 
place as he did in another. For inscriptions are realln 
full of the same forms, whereas there is only a faint p 
sumption that the same turn of expression will occur 
more than once in a literary composition. Similarly, 
two or three letters of a name which usually accompanies 
some other name may give the key : e. g. the letters 

£TPATEAOIs: NTIAEIKAIXS.YNAPXO 

indicate the words orparTyA Nmi^ Niki^jiutdi/ KuSav 
iwapxov<Tiv, C. 1. A. 273. Many restorations which appea 
improbable at first sight are nevertheless true: e.g. I 
following, which, though seeming to depend on slendel 
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grounds, is in reality certain (C. I. A. 37 ; a. b. c, J. 4, ff.) ; 

XEPO[TON EPI TA]s: POllX. AYO [MEN 

W\ TAS: EPI OPAIkEE] AYO AE E[ni IONIAN 
AYO A]E Eri N[E£OY£ AYC AE EPI HELL-ES- 
P]ONTO[N. Here, out of the him of HEUt-ESIPON- 
TON contained in ONTO, the occurrence of the word 
POAEI£, the repetition of AYO, combined with our 
knowledge of the division of the tributary cities into four or 
tivc groups, an important part of an inscription is recovered. 
So much may be made out of so little. In this, as in other 
cases, the power of divination is relative to the nature of 
the materials, which create a method for themselves. If 
the matter of early Greek inscriptions were varied like 
literary compositions, much less progress could be made in 
the interpretation of them. They would be curious frag- 
ments from which nothing of importance could be elicited. 

It is this fragmentary character of Greek inscriptions 
which distinguishes the study of them from that of As- 
syrian or Egyptian. Before we can interpret them we 
have to restore them ; or rather the interpretation and the 
restoration of them go hand in hand. It is another 
peculiarity in the study of them that a large literature 
can be brought to bear upon them ; and that we do not, 
as in the case of most other inscriptions, derive our know- 
ledge of them from themselves only. 

Far greater than the temptation to emend is the tempta- 
tion to elicit a connected meaning from them. The inter- 
preter is apt to read into an inscription more than is really 
to be found in it. The record of the contemporary history 
is necessarily imperfect, and he exercises his ingenuity 
in making anything which he knows fit in with the 
fragmentary document which he has to decipher. If, for 
example, he finds in an inscription (C. I. A. 55, indicated 
by the occurrence of datives in aii, not -ijm, to be later 
than 420 B.C.) a mention of sixty ships, .he immedi- 
ately calls to mind the sixty ships which the Athenian 
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assembly at first voted to the Sicilian expedition, although 
this vote was never carried into execution ; for a larger 
fleet was actually sent. But is it likely that such an 
inoperative decree which was superseded five days after- 
wards (Thuc. vi. 8 ; cp, 25) would have been recorded in 
an inscription ? And might not the number sixty equally 
well refer to the second ' vii. 20) or to some other expt J 
dition ? Another example of the same weakness may be« 
found in the criticism on C. 1. A. Suppl. i, 46 a, where the \ 
letters kOPINOI and AOENAI occur. It is conjectured 
hy KirchhofF that the inscription has reference to the 
visit of the Boeotian and Corinthian envoys to Athens, 
recorded in Thuc. v. 32, But of what value are such 
conjectures ? Considering that some and not all the facts 
are narrated by the historian, and only a few legible 
inscriptions of the time are extant, it is a ^nbn" improbable 
thai the number of coincidences should be very great. 
A few other instances may be given of a similar haste in 
drawing conclusions. In an inscription C. I. A, 54, which 
is again inferred from the occurrence in it of datives in 
(u; to be later than 420 B.C., mention is made of 30 ships 
each having 40 hoplites on board, which are directed to 
collect 'the tribute in full.' These ships are identified 
with the 30 ships conveying 1200 Athenian hoplites which 
were sent lo Melos in 416. But may not these numbers 
apply with equal probability to some other expedition 
in some way concerned with the tribute ? The second 
coincidence of the 40 hoplites is of no value, as the same 
number of hoplites conveyed in a trireme occurs elsewhere 
(cp. Thuc. ii. 56 init.) '. Again, in a fragment of an inscrip- 
tion, C. 1. A. 176, Boeckh (Staatsh. ii. 228) thinks that he 
discovers a reference to the movable plates of gold 
{<V]ff5™ ?) with which the statue of Athene was overlaid 

' [It should be added that the inscription speaks or 10 arclien, ap- 
parently in each of Ihe 30 ships, corresponding lo Ihe total number of 
300 arcbcta. I'liucydides, v. 84. On the other hand, peltaats are men- 
tioned in tlie inscription and not in Thucydides.] 
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(Thuc. ii. 13^; but Kirchhoff, having a more accurate 
delineation of the text, reconstructs the inscription in an 
entirely different manner (tt^rriuav) while retaining the 
reference to the statue'. 

One more warning against such divination may be 
added. From the fragment C. I. A. 51, when first dis- 
covered, it was inferred by Kirchhoff, (a) that it recorded 
a remission of the tribute (with the exception of the quota 
of one-sixtieth paid to the Goddess) made to some subject 
city ; (b) that it dated from some year during the Peace of 
Nicias ; the latter conclusion betng based on the words on 
irvtAoroXt/nijo-af-n.^irdAe/iov, an expression which was thought 
to imply that the war in question was concluded at the time. 
But six more fragments of the same inscription have since 
been discovered (C. I. A, Suppl, i, 51). It was then found to 
relate to the city ofNcapolis in Thrace, and consists of two 
parts, the earlier dating from the archonship of Glaucippus, 
410 ; and Kirchhoff is compelled to adopt a much more 
elaborate explanation of the words relating to the 'first- 
fruits paid to the Virgin,' which he refers not to Athene 
Polias, but to the local worship of Neapolis, and supposes 
to have been deducted from the Athenian tribute. But 
this explanation is only an hypothesis. All that can be 
said about the recently found fragments is that they do 
not confirm the old theory which Kirchhoff gave up, and 
that they contain no resemblance to the words in which 
the Methoneeans are excused from the payment of their 
tribute with the exception of the quota {C. I, A. 40). Such 
conjectural interpretations should be guarded with the 
formula, ' subject to any future discoveries.' 

On the other hand, it may be objected that, if we carry 
our caution very far. and hesitate in attaching some frag- 
ment of an inscription to the narrative of an ancient writer, 
it becomes useless to us, and can be brought into no rela- 

' New frsgmenlB of C. 1. A. 398 ; agg a (vol. iv. Suppl, iii. ], show 
Ihat Kirchhotr rightly referred another Inscription, agO, 399, to the 
Umous ' gold and ivory ' statue. 
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lion with the history. And how great the temptation is B 
connect what we know with what we do not know may fa 
seen in the early study of the hieroglyphics, and of ti 
Sinaitic inscriptions. The true reply to the objection just 
urged is, that in any sound study of ancient Greek inscrip- 
tions we must be prepared for slender results. And the 
general confirmation of ancient writers afforded by tl 
slender results is far from unimportant. 

The additional facts obtained from inscriptions I 
greater light upon Greek antiquities than upon Greek 
history. We know a good deal more than we did of the 
institutions and customs of the ancient Hellenes, of their 
family and religious life, of their games and festivals, of 
their public hospitalities, of their marriage and funeral 
ceremonies, of their military and civic divisions, of their 
public and private economy, of their assessments of ti 
and taxation, of their societies for religious and ■■ 
purposes. The constitution imposed by Athens on 1 
ihne (C. I. A. 9), the oaths interchanged between 1 
Athenians and the Chalcidians of Euboea (C. I. A. Suf 
i. 37 fl), and the inventory yearly drawn up of 
treasures in the Parthenon are some of these new fa 
hitherto unknown to the historian. The business of li 
is stereotyped before our eyes. Among the debris 1 
material on the Acropolis earlier than 480 b.c. have 
been found two potsherds, fragments of vases, on which 
two Athenian citizens, — one of them clearly a better writer 
than the other, — inscribed for 'ostracism,' between 48731 
484 B.C., the names of Megacles son of Hippocrates a 
Xanthippus son of Ariphron the father of Pericles '. (S 
Athen. Polit. c. 22 : C. I. A, iv. Suppl. iii. 569, 570.) 
annual accounts of the Athenian ' Board of Admiralty ' 
still preserved, not in books, but on tablets of Hymettia 
marble (C. 1. A. vol. ii. part ii. p. 158 ft"., 513 ff.). A report ' 
is extant of the works of the Erechtheum while in course 

of erection (fftipycwr/itVa tat ^lUf/rya), B.C. 409 (C. I. A 
' For a aimilar meotion of Tbcmiatodes, ac« Addenda lo this Essay. 
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321, Suppl. ii. and iii, 322 ; Newton and Hicks, p. 84 ff.) ; 
in a somewhat later inscription (C. 1, A. 324) an estimate is 
given of the cost of the building, including the prices of 
the statues, the daily wages (in one case a drachma) of the 
men employed, and the quantiliesof thecolumns. And all 
these things, though the records of them are but fragmen- 
tary, come to us, not strained through books, but fresh from 
the chisel of the worijman. We dig among the crumbling 
remains of antiquity, and out of these is gradually built 
up a real although very imperfect image of the past. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that inscriptions 
begin to grow numerous and legible as Hellas declines, 
and that the greater part of the notices preserved in them 
relate to the time, rot of her glory, but of her decay. The 
historian of Athens becomes aware that a long study such 
as Boeckh devoted to these ancient documents adds little 
to our knowledge of Greek history in the fifth century 
before Christ, but a great deal to that of Alexandrian and 
Roman times. He may add the warning that we must 
not antedate our knowledge, or transfer to the age of 
Pericles or Demosthenes institutions and forms of life 
which belong to succeeding centuries. 

The use of inscriptions was not unknown to Herodotus 
(i. 51, 187; ii. 106, 136, 141 ; iii. 88; iv. 87, 88, 91 ; v. 
59~6i, 77; vi. 14; vii. 228; viii. 82), and Thucydides 
(vi. 54 fin., 59 ; cp. v. 18 fin., 23 fin., 47 fin., 56 med.), and 
became more frequent among later Greek writers. Collec- 
tions were formed of them in the third and second centuries 
before Christ 1 see Boeckh, CI. G. praef p.viii). Thus Philo- 
chorus the historian (fl. b.c. 307-261) is recorded by Suidas 
to have published hnypd^iiuTa 'Arrotu, Attic inscriptions. 
Polemo, a contemporary of Aristophanes of Byzantium 
(about 200 B.C.), and a famous man in his day, is said to have 
composed, among many other wo rks, a book upon ' inscrip- 
tions in various cities' (Athenaeus, x. p. 436 D, p. 442 E), 
and two other books, one ' on the votive offerings at Lace- 
daemon' (Athenaeus, xiii. p. 574 C), and another 'on the 

VOL, I. C 
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volive offerings in the Acropolis' (Slrabo, ix. p. 396; 
Athenaeus, xi. p. 472 B. 486 D ; siii, 587 C). A book of 
Theban inscriptions is attributed to Arislodemus, a Thel 
historian (Schol. Apollon. Rliod, i, 9061, and a work i 
the votive offerings of Delphi to Alcetas ( Athenaeus, > " 
591 Cl, and on offerings in general to Menetor (594 ( 
and there were other authors (fl. about 300-250 b.c). 
great collector of ancient times was Cratcrus lite ^ 
donian, who published a work, ris/j'i *v+«'P'''"^- ^'^ 
this work Boeckh supposes many of the decrees fi 
the Orators, especially in the Oration for the Crown, j 
have been extracted. The diligence of the third i 
second centuries before Christ, like that of our own r 
teenth, had no parallel in earlier times. That the earii 
historians made so little use of inscriptions is surpriw 
to us. Again and again doubtful points of the histol 
might have been verified or corrected, had the i 
once thought of examining the monuments of the templet 
The names of the archons in Diodorus Siculus and Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus are probably derived from this 
source. But in general the examination of authorities was 
alien to the nature of the later Greek historians, even more 
than to Herodotus and Thucydides. For not only do the 
materials of history accumulate slowly, but the method 
of using them and any interest about the truth of them are 
even more slowly acquired. And mankind do not begin to 
search until the objects of their search are quite or nearly 
lost. The lives of hundreds and hundreds of scholars 
have been spent to regain, if it were possible, a small 
fraction of those treasures which lay open to the eyes of 
all Athenians and were passed by unheeded of them. 

One great interest of ancient inscriptions remains to be 
mentioned. It is a striking thought that we have present 
to us some of the very words and letters on which the eye 
not only of the ancient historians, but of Themistocles and 
Pericles and Alcibiades, must have gazed. Near to the spot 
on which the monument bearing it was originally erected 
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has been found the inscription by which Pisislratus the son 
of Hippias commemorated his archonship. On the bronze 
serpent which supported the tripod dedicated at Delphi, and 
is now preserved in the hippodrome of Constantinople, 
may be read to this day the names ofthe allied stales which 
fought at Plataea. In the Louvre at Paris is still to be 
seen the tablet (already referred lo) on which a record is 
preserved of Athenians belonging to a single tribe who 
fell in one year in many distant lands, a living monument 
ofthe superhuman energy which at that time inspired the 
Athenian people. And, although such a reltection adds 
nothing to our knowledge, it increases the feeling with 
which we regard these monuments, and quickens and 
enlivens the study of them. It is not that the ancients 
themselves thought or could have thought of them with 
the interest which Greek history has imparted to them, 
or that Themislocles and Pericles derived their greatness 
from the works which were the expression of it. But 
we, looking back, like to sec with our own eyes what we 
have been reading and hearing about all our lives, and to 
be connected by a new, though a fanciful tie, with the past, 
One ofthe most important facts to be gathered from 
Greek inscriptions is the very general one, that none of 
them are older than the seventh century before Christ. 
Not only is little or nothing known of the ages which 
preceded, but the non-existence of records and documents 
seems lo show that there was not much to be known of 
them. Hellenic civilization and Hellenic art burst sud- 
denly into life : there was no knowledge ' hoary with age ' 
(Plato, Tim. za B) ; nor any architecture or sculpture 
which had existed in the same form during thousands 
of years ; nor slow growth or change of style such as was 
developed in mediaeval times; at any rate there is no 
evidence of it '. Nor is there any reason to believe that 

' [It is dear from archaeological discoveries at Mycenae and rlsc- 
wljei-c. thai wi.at wc commonly call HcUenic civiliialion had b*or. 
preceded by an earlier form of civ jliza lion, iti which il is possible lu 
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the use of writing was common in Hellas before the I 
sian war. The Greek was not weighed down by reci 
of his ancestors extending, as in Egypt, over many ll 
sand years. The tradition of the Trojan war was the 
cloud which bounded his horizon; nothing which came 
before was known to him; nothing which followed had 
any real hold on his imagination. There may have been 
great actions performed in the Dorian settlement of the 
Peloponnesus or in the Messenian wars, but they made 
no impression on the mind of Hellas, which seemed to be 
absorbed and satisfied by the tale of Troy commemorating 
the common action of the whole people. 

That in the sixth and seventh centuries B.C. the practice 
of writing on stone or marble was rare, and still rarer 
that of writing on papyri and skins, seems to be proved 
negatively by the silence of Homer, the scarcity of writti 
monuments, the late rise of prose composition. But t 
interval between the Persian and Pelopoi 
was prolific in inscriptions. At Athens, and probably ij 
other centres of Greek life and religion, they must ha»i 
been as numerous as the gravestones in a modern chui 
yard, and had as little sacredness in the eyes of posteritj 
And to pursue the homely simile a little further, as it f 
uncommon to meet with a tombstone of the seventeen! 
century in any parish churchyard and in any church whici 
is not a cathedral, so in ancient times Greek inscription! 
were liable to be constantly removed and were rarely prfl 
served, except in a great temple such as the Parthenon fl 
Athens, or the temple of Apollo at Delphi. There waj 
not room enough for all ; and the earlier and more valu^ 
! ones were buried under the accumulations of a later 
eration to which they yielded place. It is probably 

timce some kind of growth. Bui, while we await further evidence 
tending to bridge over tbe gap between ' Hycenaean ' and Hellenic 
dviliialion, the remarks in tbe text bold good ; and do Brcbneotogical 
discovery is ever likely to account for the higher qualities of ' Hellenic 
civilization and Hellenic art.'] 
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owing to the greater accumtilation, and consequently to 
the greater destruction of inscriptions which took place at 
Athena, that fewer archaic ones are to be found there than 
in the islands. Many of the statues and inscriptions earlier 
than the Persian war which remain to us owe their preser- 
vation to the use made of them, together with otlier debris, 
as the substructure of new buildings on the artificially 
raised and levelled summit of the Acropolis (Prof, Gardner, 
New Chapters in Greek History, pp. 239, 242 ff,). 

The literary or poetical value of Greek inscriptions is 
not great. Few, like the epitaph of Simonides on Arche- 
dic6 (Thuc. vi. 59), bear the stamp of a great mind. To 
revert once more to our homely simile, they may be said 
to stand in the same relation to the works of the great 
lyric or dramatic poets, as the poetical or other effusions 
found in churches and cathedrals to the masterpieces of 
English literature, though preserved by Greek moderation 
and good taste from the absurdity and eccentricity of their 
modem coimterparts. Two fragments in verse, and one 
in prose, touch us vrith the common feeling of humanity : 
C. I. A. 463 (written pav<npu^^hiv) :— 

[Err' irrojs ri« <l«,p «« iivot ] aA(A)otf«v iK6«iv, 

TiT{r)i)(OV otKTi/fuis, 'ivS/j' ayaBov, impiTUi, 
iy xoXff«(i I ^tft/itvoi', vtapav 'jySijv okima/\nx. 
ravr' diruSupi/iivui i^urtff ^ir|i vpSy/i dyofldi-. 
CI. A. 469;— 

%TJii.ti ^pmriKktiat' I Koiptf k(kXi}[(to]/uu | alti, 
diTi ydfuiv I vopa 0tSiv tovto | Anjjoiio'' orOfta. 
C. I. A, Suppl, ii. 491'" :— 

h/$d&t 'AptirtmiAAa Kcmu 
irw ' Apimrrmvoi t« koi "PoSi'XXjjs 
oiu^puiv y Si Bvyartp. — Cp. also p. xciv. 
Two other inscriptions have found their way into the 
Anthology. The first is attributed by the collector without 
much foundation to Anacreon, 
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C.I. A. 381:- 

(Anthol. Pal. 6. 138.) j 
CI. A. 403:- 

[Tl)V& ritlp^s] itfl^lfKf noAll/lVlJlTTOLr ^iXo[t ftOtJ 

KuSuivitra* (laras or lunjs?) KpijiriAat ipyaoiraTo. 
These last words are corrupted by the MSS. of the Anthe 
logy (Anthol, Pal. 13. 13) into — 

ifv8<u>'icii Tat KfMiriat tlpyiurixTO. 

The authority of Greek inscriptions is only impaired b 
the chance of their being more recent than the events l| 
which they relate. When the human mind was seelcid 
too late (o recover the past, it was natural that the namoi 
of kings or magistrates should be arranged in chront 
logical order and inscribed on monuments. But such W&Vt, 
are justly suspected when they extend beyond the ordinal] 
limits of Greek history. Who will guarantee the catft-^ 
logues of Olympian victors or Spartan kings whose names 
and dates alone are recorded, while of their actions we are 
ignorant? At any rate we cannot he certain of their 
genuineness, for they mount up to a time which is un- 
known to us, and we have no records by which we can 
test them. 

A few ancient inscriptions, like that which recorded the 
' treaty of Cimon ' with the Great K ing and was suspected 
by Theopompus (Fragm. 167. i68) on account of the Ionic 
letters, may have been forgeries or perhaps restorations 
of older inscriptions in accordance with a later tradition. 
Some, like the Sigean inscription, in the opinion of Boeckh, 
though maintained by KirchhofTand others to be genuine, 
may have been imitations of the archaic. Others again, like 
the Parian marble, without being forgeries may be regarded 
as literarj' works of a later age, having no more pretension 
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to a monumental character tlian a MS. or printed boolc. 
Others erected by states or individuals may have been the 
expressions of some ancient tradition. Their character 
can only be determined by a familiar knowledge of the 
letters, words, and forms which occur in them and by their 
agreement with some other record of the events to which 
they refer. But owing to the deficiency of information, or 
the mutilation of the inscription itself, the diagnosis of the 
critic may oilen be at fault. The definition of forgery 
itself is not quite simple, for it admits of degrees ; fiction 
may easily mingle with truth ; and the deception may be 
more or less conscious lo the inventor. In modern as well 
as in ancient times there have been a few instances of fraud. 
Cyriac of Ancona (1391— about 1450, who traversed 
Greece, Asia Minor, and Syria in search of MSS., inscrip- 
tions, and other antiquities, was accused by some among his 
contemporaries of dishonesty, though his credit has been 
maintained by later writers'. An archaeologist of the 
East century (Fourmont; destroyed some of his materials 
and invented others (Boeckh, C, l.G. p. 61 ff.). At the 
time the inventor escapes with impunity: there is no one 
to follow him in his travels through a country which can 
hardly be traversed with safety: the knowledge and ex- 
perience do not as yet exist which can delect his forgeries. 
But the time comes when some internal or external 
evidence rises up against him; when the use of a letter 
or a mark, the anachronism of thought or of fact, un- 
expectedly betrays him. Forgery has been much more 
difficult in the nineteenth century than in the eighteenth, 
and in the later half than in the first half of the century. 
It should be remembered also that literary forgery easily 
arises out of error ; like many other kinds of dishonesty, it 
contains an admixture of inaccuracy. The careless enthu- 
siastic scholar makes an imperfect copy of a short fragment ; 

' Otto Jahn, Aus der Mw rth urns msscnsc haft, Cyriacus von Aneona 
und Albrcclit Dflnr: Boeckh, C. I. G. praef. p ii ; cp. Symonds, Reaais- 
uiicc ID llJily; Revival of Lesniing, pp. 156, 157, 
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he hastily restores it according to some preconceived idea, 
and he confuses in his mind or in his tablets his own 
restoration and the actual copy ; he commits himself ti 
some inference which he deduces from it, and the work fl 
imposture is complete ; he 

' Makes surh a sinner of hU memory. 



A lively imagination, the love of creating a sensatioi 
the habit of poring over the same words or letters durirq 
many years, may create a state of the intellect in which thqj 
distinction between truth and falsehood is lost. Theoriea I 
crowd upon the discoverer thick and fast, and the facts, of 
which he never had a firm grasp, are easily, and perhaps 
unconsciously, bent or altered to suit them. But we need 
not pursue further the analysis of imposture. Before 
accepting unhesitatingly the testimony of any archaeologist 
to an ancient inscription, we must ask the old question, 
' Where are the originals ? ' 

The inscriptions which confirm or illustrate the narrativel 
of Thucydides may be arranged in four classes : — 

I. Those relating to finance, in which are included— 
i. An estimate of the tribute to be paid by the allie^fl 

framed in 425 b.c. called rufi? ■^pou. 

ii. The quotas of the whole sum actually receive* 
which were deducted year by year from the tribute s 
paid over to the Goddess Athene, being g'oth or a mina it 
a talent. (There were doubtless accounts of the lai 
sums received, but none of these have been discovered.) 

iii. Inventories of gold and silver plate and of othcx 
valuables contained in the Parthenon. 

iv. Accounts of sums paid out of the treasury an^ 
spent in expeditions, buildings, festivals, etc., and of debt 
owing or repaid to Atliene and other deities. 

II. Decrees of the ^ovA^ or (kkAijo-io (not financial) re>I 
lating to persons, events, or institutions commemorated i 
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the history. Under this head are included treaties with 
foreign states, agreements with allies, grants of privileges 
to states or individuals. 

III. Dedicatory in scriptions, 

IV, Sepulchral inscriptions. 

The lists of quotas realize to us the greatness of the 
Athenian empire. Though not justifying the poetical 
boast of Aristophanes in the Wasps, 707, who reckons 
the number of Athenian tributaries at 1000, they contain 
the names of 257 states: if we add some other cities indi- 
cated in the tq^« ^opou only, the number will exceed 300. 
In neither are included numerous Hellenic cities on the 
Euxine' and in the interior of Lycia and Caria, which 
were allies, but, with a few exceptions, not tributaries ; in 
the language of Thucydides, o-i'yi/iaxo" but not i-jnjuoot or 
ijiopov iVt/TtAti! {vii. 57 init.). That they were present to 
the mind of Aristophanes when he described the Athenian 
empire as extending un-o td? IIuitoi' /lexpi Su/woi^ is evident. 
The relation of these cities to Athens would be generally 
of a friendly nature. Living under her protection, but not 
pa^'ing tribute, they were the outer defences of her empire. 
The Hellenic cities of Macedonia were similarly situated, 
and for a similar reason were not included in the tribute 
lists, with the exception of three (C. 1, A. 40 and 257), 
Mcthone, Aeson, and Dicaeopolis, which about 437 b.c. 
had their tribute remitted, all but the quotas paid to the 
Goddess. They were in constant danger from the sur- 
rounding barbarians or from the Macedonian kings, and 
having to defend themselves could not be expected to pay 
for others. Since they had it in their power at any time 
to become a part of the Macedonian kingdom, the imposi- 
tion of a heavy tax would have been too severe a test of 
their loyalty. (See the inscription relating to Methone, 
which complained of ill-treatment from Perdiccas, C. I, A. 



re arc traces of a few of these in the rdf 11 fljupm, see p. xlviii. 
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I. 47 ff. : ' The senate fixed tlie tribute of the cities in the 
year of which Pleistiaswas the first Registrar, in the Ar- 
chonship of Stratodes, as foUows.' Then comes a long list 
of tributary cities, divided (as in some of the quota lists, see 
infrat into 4 classes: (i) the Islanders; (2> the Ionian and 
Carian cities; (3) the Thracian ; (4) the Hellespontian 
cities. The list is very imperfect, and the payments 
imposed on the allies are still more so. The sums to be 
paid by the Islanders, vipnuriKis ^I/jm, and the names to 
which they are appended, are the most complete part. 
The names of one Ionian city and of twelve Carian (four 
of the Carian cities occurring nowhere else!, with their 
tribute, are also preser\'ed. A fragment recently discovered, 
fitting into part of the inscription previously known, gives 
us the tribute of seventeen Thracian cities, six of which, as 
well as two occurring on the part previously known, are 
found in no other list. (See C. 1. A. 37. Suppl. iii.) Of the 
Hellespontian tribute there are a few duublful memoranda ; 
of Thracian and Hellespontian names there are several, 
and many more Ionian and Carian, but unfortunately the 
amount to be paid is lost ; and there are some sums 
with no names, or only fragments of names opposite to 
them. 

I. ii. The quota lists, like the Tii^* ^lopov, are very im- 
perfectly preserved. They are made up of many small 
fragments; the number at present discovered is about 150, 
The first of them belongs to the year 454 ; the last dated 
to the year 421 b.c. But from 435 to 421 inclusive we 
have no list approaching completeness, and only three 
extensive fragments (428, 427 or 426, and a year between 
431 and 426). The portion of them with which the series 
commences was originally inscribed on a single rectangular 
block of Pentelic marble ; this ends in 440. Another, 
engraved on a similar block but more incomplete, extends 
from 439 to 432 B.C. The other extant lists are engraved 
on tablets. A gradual change in the form of the letters 
is observable in the successive years. While the more 
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archaic nowhere appear in them, the forms AABA/f*S© 
still for a time remain, sometimes varying in the same in- 
scription, sometimes recurring later than llie more modern 
forms (KOhler, Delisch-Attischer Bund, p. 4 ; Roberts, 
Epigraphy, p. 102), An inscription which has been dis- 
covered since the time of Boeckh enables us to correct two 
erroneous conclusions which he drew: (r) he placed the 
commencement of the series in 447 B.C. instead of 454 ; (at 
he estimated the quota paid to the Goddess as jjj instead 
of ^, The inscription which gave us the facts (C. I. A. 
260) contains the words rjpxt 8t 'Afltjmioi^ "Apion'oiv: and 

Of these two great monuments we may remark that they 
have scarcely any connexion with each other. One relates 
to a single year, the other extends with considerable gaps 
over a period of 33 years. The rafu tftopov contains only 
the tribute to be paid by most of the Islanders, some of 
the Thracian cities, and a small part of the assessmenls 
made on the lonians, Carians, and Hellespontians. The 
quota lists contain accounts more or less complete in 
different years of all these ; they are in some years nearly 
perfect, so that we cannot suppose many cities to be 
accidentally wanting in them. Of those presumed to be 
subsequent to the rd^K ifiopou (see p. xlv) we have only 
fragments of which little can be made. Nor are we certain 
that if both had been completely preserved to us the quota 
lists would have agreed precisely (fiva diro toD tuAuitoii) 
with the Ta^K ttui/im: For the one is a record of the sums 
actually received, or rather of a portion of Ihem, the other 
is only an estimate of money which the Athenian magis- 
trates meant or expected to collect. Moreover, the rdiii 
^opov contains more than fifty names or traces of names not 
mentioned in the tribute lists, and these of course contain 
many not found in the raiis <j>apm\ 

The passages in Thucydides which relate to the tribute 
are five in number. 
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(i) i. 96. 'Thus the Athenians by the good-will of the 
allies, who detested Pausanias, obtained the leadership. 
They immediately fixed which of the cities should supply 
money and which of them ships for the war against the 
Barbarians, the avowed object being to compensate them- 
selves and the allies for their losses by devastating the 
King's country. Then was first instituted at Athens the 
officeof Hellenic treasurers (Hellenotamiae), who received 
the tribute, for so the contributions were termed. The 
amount was originally fixed al 460 talents. The island of 
Delos was the treasury, and the meetings of the allies were 
held in the temple.' This was the </Hipo? imposed in the 
time of Aristides to which allusion is made in the treaty of 
+ai between the Lacedaemonians and Athenians (v. 18, see 
infra). The time at which the transfer of the treasurj- from 
Delos to Athens was effected is not mentioned in ~ 
dides or in any trustworthy writer : the sole authori^ o 
which the date rests is that of Justin (iii. 6. 4), who pla« 
the event after the return of the Athenians from Ithom 
about 461. The year assumed by Kohler, 454, is acoi 
jecture not improbable in itself, but based solely t 
fact that the series of the quota lists begins in tliatyei 
(p. 99 AT., 107, 108). 

(2) V. 18 mcd. ' The inhabitants of any cities which ti 
Lacedaemonians deliver over to the Athenians may 
depart whithersoever they please and take their property 
with them. The said cities shall be independent, but 
shall pay the tribute which was fixed in the time i 
Aristides.' 

(3) i. 99 init. 'The causes which led to the defection _ 
the allies were of different kinds, the principal being their 
neglect to pay the tribute or to furnish ships, and, in some 
cases, failure of military service. For the Athenians were 
exacting and oppressive, using coercive measures towards 
men who were neither witling nor accustomed to work 
hard. And for various reasons they soon began to prove 
less agreeable leaders than at first. They no longer 
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fought upon an equality with the rest of the confederates, 
and they had no ditiiculty in reducing them when they 
revolted. Now the allies brought all this upon them- 
selves; for the majority of them disliked military service 
and absence from home, and so they agreed to contribute 
their share of the expense instead ol' ships. Whereby the 
Athenian navy was proportionally increased, while they 
themselves were always untrained and unprepared for war 
when they revolted.' Cp. i. 19, 'The Athenians on the 
other hand after a time deprived the subject cities of their 
ships, and made all of them pay a fixed tribute, except 
Chios and Lesbos.' 

(4) ii. 13 med. At the commencemenl of the war Peri- 
cles tells the Athenians that ' i:he state of their finances 
was encouraging ; they had on an average 600 talents 
of tribute coming in annually from their allies, to say 
nothing of their other revenue.' 

(5) vii. 28 fin. Once more, after the fortification of 
Decelea we are informed, 'It was at this time that they 
imposed upon their allies, instead of the tribute, a duty 
of five per cent, on ail things imported and exported by 
sea, thinking that this would be more productive.' (See 
note in loco.) 

In these passages nothing is said ia) of the steps by 
which the tribute was raised from 460 to 600 talents ; or 
{b) of the increase or diminution at different times in the 
number of tributaries ; or (ci of the increase from 600 to 
1200 talents mentioned in the Orators, a fact which has 
been doubted by Grote chiefly in consequence of the 
silence of Thucydides. If light can be thrown upon any 
of these subjects it must be obtained from inscriptions. 

(a) and (A). Thucydides says that 'the amount of the 
tribute was originally fixed at 460 talents.' From the 
quota lists it appears that the amount paid by the allies 
was altered in the years 450 and 446 B.C., the effect of the 
new assessments being occasionally to raise, but far more 
often to lower it, while in numerous cases it remained 
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unchanged'. Thasos, for example, was raised from 3 to 
30 talents, while the Thracian Chersonese was lowered 
from 18 talents to i talent, paid by Agora, one of the eight 
small cities of the Chersonese which occur on the lists; 
Ephesus from 7^ to 6 talents, Lebedus from 3 to i, Miletus 
from 10 to 5, Andros from :a to 6, Colophon from 3 
to i\, Phocaea from 3 to 2 ; and there is a net reduction, 
taking the two years 450 and 446 together, of over 30 
talents in all on the cities of which the names and pay- 
ments have been preserved. We may conjecture that the 
rise in the Thasian tribute is due to the increased pro- 
ductiveness of the silver mines on the island or the restora- 
tion of those on the continent, or of territory there, see 
Thuc. i. loi. Such changes are also attributable to the 
rearrangement of the (Ti-rreXeini, or groups of cities which 
contributed in common. The Sermylians (Stp/JfAiiJ?) in 
447 P^y 3 talents, but the StpiivkLj/t *ai inn^iXtii pay 
5 talents in 445. The same cause obviously accounts 
in part for the extraordinary diminution of the tribute of 
the Thracian Chersonese, indicated above. Another cause 
which may have operated in this and similar cases is the 
occupation of certain districts by Athenian iXi/povxai, in 
compensation for which the tribute paid by the original 
owners may have been reduced. The reduction of the 
tribute of Andros after 451 from 12 to 6 talents may be 
explained in this way. It must be remembered, however, 
that for the details of the establishment of KAijpou^^iai we 
are often dependent upon late authors. Again, the average 
tribute between the years 446 and 440, for which years 
the lists are fairly complete, taken from 190 cities, amounts 

* [}" 45°> >t>out 83 cities pay Ihc same as before. 
„ „ I^ ,, are lowered. 

In 446, about 100 „ pay the same. 

„ „ 31 ,. arc lowered (.8 ofthem may have been lowered 

in 450). 

(.Busolt, Philologus, 41, pp. ^i^^~^^3).'] 
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to 423 talents and 3,070 drachmae, the quota to the Goddess 
being 7 talents 351 drachmae, although we cannot be sure 
that so much was paid in any single year. It is alleged 
that, if we allow for defaulters, and remember that there 
are traces of a much larger tribute having been paid in 
earlier periods, this sum makes a near approach to the 
460 talents fixed by Aristides. 

But how are these facts to be reconciled with the other 
statement of Thucydides that the Athenians, 'at the be- 
ginning of the war, had on an average 600 talents coming 
in from their allies'? There are indications that the 
tribute of the cities was raised in or soon after the year 
439, the net increase in the Thracian tribute being 17 
talents, z,ioo drachmae '. Now the tribute lists are frag- 
mentary, and the sums set against the names of the allies 
are only extant in a part of them. We must acknowledge 
therefore that most of the inferences which are drawn 
from them might have been different or have appeared in 
a different light if the whole of the great inscription had 
been preserved. They are all 'subject to future dis- 
coveries'; and this particular inference is drawn only from 
the Thracian and from some of the Carian and Ionian 
cities; while some cities, especially in Caria, disappear 
from the lists altogether, so that the increase in the pay- 
ment of others may have been no more than a compensa- 
tion for losses. A glance at the table of tributary states 
printed at the end of KirchhofT, C. I, A, vol. i, will show 
how imperfect our information is ; and also that in many 
cases the payment remained the same, and in a few was 
lowered instead of raised. But, while recognizing this 
general uncertainty, we may admit with KOhler that there 
appears to be a rise in the amount of the tribute shortly 
before the commencement of the war ; this rise may explain 
the difference between 460 and 600 talents, especially if 
we suppose it to have continued during the years 435-431, 

' Busolt, Philol. 4". p. 657. 
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for which our inrormation is certainly imperfect. As 

however there is reason to think that not all the money 
paid into the Athenian treasury (see p. xxxiv above) was 
included in the tribute lists, we may, if the evidence of 
a rise in the tribute before the beginning of the war be 
thought too slight to explain the difference between 460 
and 600 talents, resort to otlier hypotheses, fWe may 
suggest m'th Busolt (Philol. 41, p. 703) that the annual 
instalments of the indemnity paid by Samos after the 
suppression of theSamian revolt were included by Pericles 
in his estimate of the ^apo^ derived from the allies : or more 
doubtfully with Beloch (Rhein. Mus. xxxix, p. 34 ff.) that 
some of the allies paid in whole or part by means of harbour 
duties or tolls not recorded at all on our quota lists: in 
fact by indirect taxation such as that which was substituted 
for the whole i^pw in 413 (Thuc. vii, 28),] 

We are much more certain, however, of the general fact 
• that the tribute was not a fixed sum, but liable to be 
increased or diminished on grounds at which we can only 
guess. It appears from the De Repubiica Atheniensium 
(wrongly ascribed to Xenophon, but dating from the period 
of the War preceding the Sicilian expedition), 3. 5, that 
new estimates were made out every fourth year: to ii 
ILtyunot' fiptfTiu. -bXtiv oj. Toi^ts tou tfiopmi' Tovra 8c ylyvtrax in 
ra. TTuAAa Si' frow xe/j-irrwi. As a rule they remained the 
same during the interval. They were originally framed 
in the 6rst of the four Panathenaic years, but were after- 
wards transferred to the second {or from the third to the 
fourth year of the corresponding Olympiad), as appears 
probable from a comparison of the rafts <i>6pov (425) with 
the quota lists (454, 450, 446) (although it must be remem- 
bered that after the first fiflecn years the latter become 
more fragmentary). The tribute lists show a succession of 
slightly varying amounts, not corresponding, at anytime, 
exactly to the sum of 460, much less to that of 600 talents. 
(Compare the qualifying words i? hn rh n-oWinthc financial 
statement of Pericles, ii. 13 med.) The original amount 
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fixed by Aristides was remembered at the peace of Nicias 
as setting a limit to the exactions of the Athenians. 

Thucydides further tells us (i. 99) that some of the allies 
soon began to contribute money instead of ships (erafovro 
ayri rwv viuiv to lnvovfi-rvov uvoAoifui ijiiptiv), and we might have 
expected the total to be swelled by these additional contri- 
butions. But the extant quotas only begin in the year 
454 B.C., and t!ie change from ships to money may have 
been completed before that time. Still a difficulty remains. 
For the tribute imposed by Aristides, instead of falling 
from 460 to 423 talents, would have been proportionably 
increased ; in other words, the defaulters in ships would 
have paid more money. All the allies, i,vith the exception 
of the Lesbians and Chians, had been reduced to ' servi- 
tude' in the interval between the Persian and Peloponnesian 
wars, and they had given up supplying ships to the 
common cause. We should expect therefore, unless their 
lands were transferred to Athenian citizens, as later in the 
case of Lesbos (iii. 50), that the allies who had once con- 
tributed ships would have increased the tribute recorded 
in the quota lists, The amount would have been swelled 
by large sums paid by the allies, made up both of penalties 
reimbursing the Athenians for the expenses of the war 
when they rebelled (cp, i. 101 fin., xpijitara o<ra <S« diroSoiWi 
airlita Ta^ii,fvoi Koi to konrov tpipff)! and of tribute exacted 
in lieu of the ships over and above the 460 talents. But 
there is no trace of any such increase. As from the first 
it was arranged that some were to supply money and 
others ships, it can hardly be supposed that the latter are 
included in the contributors to the 460 talents'. Nor is it 



riih a precise inlerpreW- 



' [This explanation is certa 
tion of Thucydides' words in i. 96 frof-av fii T 
Xp^iutra tfAi id* flapJJo/MW Kof Ss FoSt . . . xol 'EAA'ji'oTafum raft npoTor 
'AS^niDii xaTfOTif ^pxil. "' iSIx'"^" ^^'' ^fX'i'' aCrai -tdp amoiiAaei] Tut 
)l^tuiiBii' 1} ^pA. ^y ^ i v/WTor ^iii>Bt raxBtn TtTpaitiVia rdXnrra irai 
tftfiiwra. Still it is possible Ihal Thucydides may not inlend to confinr 
Ihe fipoi Tax^''t to the xp'll""''' ^>"I 'liat the expense of furnishing 
UireBlcs jxp^^oia (Tifa*TO lit-ri ri* naiy rii im-oil/ifvof inksifia ^tptiy, 

d2 
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likely that the payments of the other allies were pro rata 
diminished, for the resources of the confederacy would 
have been proportion ably impaired ; i. e. the Athenians 
would only have had the same amount of money and no 
ships or compensation for losses in war. 

Other questions arise to which we can give no answers. 
How and when were new states admitted? Why are 
subject states such as Samos alter 439 b.c, and certain 
places cited as tributaries by Stephanus Byzantinus and 
the lexicographers from Craterus' (Nyraphaeum,— cp. NV 
in the Tufis ^opav, C. 1. A, i. p. 23 — Donis, Carene, Deira, 
Marcaei), not included in the quota lists ? Why do others, 
such as Melos, which we know to have been attacked in 
426 by Athens without success, and Thera, which we 
naturally suppose to have been neutral as at the beginning 
of the war, occur in the ra;<i i^pou ? Is it possible that 
tribute was paid of which no quota was dedicated to the 
Goddess, as we remark on the other hand that in some 
states (Methone, Aeson, Dicaeopolis) the quota to the 
Goddess continued to be paid when the tax had been 
remitted ? Nothing either in the history or in the inscrip- 
tions throws light upon these difficulties, which, though not 
insuperable, can only be matters of speculation. 

(c) No mention occurs in Thucydides of the doubling of 
the tribute, a measure implied in the Orators, Andocides, 
De Pac, (iii.) 9, Aeschines, De F. L. (ii.) 186, who speak 
of above 1,200 talents coming in during the peace of 
Nicias; and attributed to Alcibiades by the Pseudo- 
Andocides (in Alcib. iij. 

There is nothing improbable in the fact itself. The 
measure could have been accomplished without risk either 
after the Athenian triumph at Sphacteria, when the Lace- 
demonian power was for a time paralyzed, or during the 



i. 99) in the esse of the cities, probably not oumerous, which furnished 
■riremcs at fiisl, may be included in the 460 talents.] 
> Moller, F. H. G., vol. U. pp. 617-633. 
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peace of Nicias. The increase in the tribute would also 
account for the abundance of money which Athens is 
recorded by Thucydides to have possessed immediately 
before the Syracusan expedition. And, although the 
authority of the Orators is in general not great, It may 
be argued thai Andocides was contemporary with the 
change, and that there is no reason for questioning his 
testimony to a fact which must have been notorious at 
the lime. (But are we certain that the oration De Pace 
is genuine?) 

Many writers have spoken of this question as hitherto 
doubtful, but now finally determined by the evidence of 
the monuments. In the note on v, 18, in the first edition of 
this work, it was assumed, on their authority, that the -raft? 
^i6pov furnished a convincing proof of a great increase of 
the tribute in the year to which it relates ; an independent 
examination of the raft! and a comparison of the quota 
lists show that the additional evidence has been greatly 
overstated, and that the fact still remains, as far as the 
testimony of inscriptions goes, unproven. 

The reader may he once more reminded, (1) that the 
Taf«<^opov is an estimate of the whole tribute to be received 
in the single year JjJ ; and that it contains tn anything 
like a complete form only the n^o-ituTwos <^dp<«, or tribute of 
the Islands ; it also gives us the tribute of eight Carian, 
one Ionian, and as many as nineteen ThraCian cities ; and 
one short fragment of uncertain value, supplemented by 
another short fragment, relating to the Hellespontian 
tribute; (2) that the quota lists (though with several 
lacunae) extend over more than thirty years. Five small 
fragments (C. I. A. i. 251, 262, 263; C. I. A. Suppl. 
iii. 272, d./.} are assigned to the same date as the to^is 
^lopm, or to a date somewhat later, on the ground of the 
extensive variations which they present when compared 
with the earlier quota lists. A few other fragments are 
extant of later date, but they throw no light on the present 
question. (One of these, 258, is supposed to belong to the 
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last years of the war ; another, 260, supplies the date 
the whole series of quota lists. See p. xxxvii.) 

The facts are as follows. 

The Ionian tribute, of which some record is preserved 
in these later fragments and in the riifis ^opm-, exhibits 
a rise from 9 talents 2,600 drachmae to 18 (or 27) talents ' 
2,100 drachmae. But(i) this calculation is made on a very 
inadequate basis, for only g out of 36 or |th of the pay- 
ments of the Ionic cities can be compared with previous 
payments ; and (2) the difference is more than accounted 
for by two cities: Clazomenae raised from i^ to 6 or 15 
talents, Miletus raised from 5 to 10 talents. On the 
other hand, Colophon is lowered from i \ talents to 500 
drachmae. And the one Ionian city, Elaeus in Erythraea, 
which appears in the to^k ^>apov, pays 100 drachmae 
before. 

A short memorandum of the Hellespontian tribut 
occurs in the Tof« ijnipov*. It is a mere fragment, (w 
rather we have two fragments, belonging to different 
inscriptions or different parts of the tu^i? (for they over- 
lap), of which one has been restored by conjecture from 
the other. They are as follows: — 



' [Clszotnenae appears in two of Ihe fragments of the Inbute-lota 
thoaght to be later dian ^35 ; in one it pays 6 talents [C. I. A. iv. SupiJ. 
iii. a^a a), in another 15 lalenU (C. 1. A. i. 951). The tribute of 
Ecythrae seems also to have been raiaed ^it paid is talents according to 
a]a a), but as it is impossible to be certain what it paid since 440 
(7 lalents) it has not been taken into account above-j 

' [C I. A. 959, coDtaioiug a great part of the Thracian and HcUes- 
poDtian tribute, is almost certainty earlier than 435: see Busolt, Pfatloi. 
4t, p. 69s ff- It contains the names and payments of twenty-two 
Thncian and twenty-four Hellespontian cities; the Thractan tribute 
being slightly greater than the previous payments which we can trace ; 
the Hellespontian tribute showing a rise of about 14 talents in the cities 
of which a record is preserved, chieHy due to a large and perhaps 
exceptional increase in the payments of three or four. As none of the 
Thruian cities which revolted in 43a occur among the twenty-two cities 
ID the list, it probably belongs to one of the years 431-496, not however 
to 438, for which the list is extant.] 
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INSCRlPTIOltS Xlvii 

(i) C. I. A. 37. z" (the lower portion) : — 

EUUE . ■'ONTIO<l>OP 
E*AUA.ON 

"AlAiPOUEt: 
'TANTAN 
POIT*" 
NESC 
(2) C. I. A. 543, and Suppl. i. : — 

KE<t> 

HWF 
AKTA 

'EAXi;[o'Jirovriav <f)6pl[ov] 

HHP^^^^PPHHH (295 talents 5300 drachmae) 

The restored inscription, supposing the onjcetural 
restoration of the fragments to be admitted ^and ihtzy 
certainly exhibit a curious coincidence) ', would pnnre that 
the Hellespontian tribute amounted to 295 talents fy,y>o 
drachmae. But the whole tribute calculated upon th#; \im% 
of 446-440 was only about 80 talentH ; C2Acu\sA*'A upf,n 
the list -259. referred to on the preceding page, th^e i* 
no reason to think that it amounted to m<^^ than roo 
talents. The increase, therefore, would be at tlie rai^^ 
of 3 to I, not of 2 to I. 

' [Bit kr C L A. 543, we aii|kt irxik Es^kxiu j^a^.-v/i^ iws* X-.^i^vu. 
fk 4Jl rsaCs^e i^^ ace j^^ faW.'Ti i& C f . A. v^-j 
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If ihe total of ihe Hellespontian tribute, as assessed in 
425 B.C., really amounted to this great sum, we may suppose 
the cities of the Pontus to have been included in it : of 
four at least of these we find traces in the rafis <^pov, 
NY[M*AION]. l<EP[AS:OV£]. nAT[ttAEYJ:], Nl- 
['[ANIA] (C. 1. A. 37 z"" and z'"", and Kohler, pp. 74, 
75). The magnitude of the amount and the conjectural 
basis on which it rests raise a suspicion : and, even if the 
sum was assessed, we may doubt whether anything like it 
was really paid. 

The Thracian tribute, as assessed on a new Augment 
fitting on to the last two lines of C. I. A. 37. z" quoted 
above (C. 1. A. iv. SuppL iii. 37), presents a striking contrast 
to the Island tribute. Nine small towns out of the seven- 
teen contained in it can be compared with earlier lists '. 
Instead of paying 3 talents as before, they are rated at 
only 3,130 drachmae, just over half a talent. The tribute 
of one is doubled ; of one, lowered from 500 to roo 
drachmae ; four remain as before. Gale, which had 
previously paid half a talent, Singus and Mecyberna, 
which had previously paid a talent each, are assessed at 
the nominal sum of 10 drachmae". Six cities, on the 
other hand, occur which are not found elsewhere : of 
these, one is rated at two talents, and two others at a 
talent each. 

"the Carian tribute is obtained from the rofis ^dpov, 
which is compared with the quota lists of previous years, 
and from three fragments of the quota lists, C. I. A. 
261-263, The contributions of the towns admitting com- 



' Another. Potidaea, is rated at looo drachmae ; but wc cannot (oiriy 
compare this sum (imposed on the Athenian Iiramoi 1) with the 15 talenla 
paid in 436, before the revolt and reduction ofllie town and the expul- 
sion of Ihe previous inhabitants. 

' Cp. Keria id Ihe rijawrtuc'ii tpipos, rated at loj drachmae. These 
cities may only have been expected to pay an iMopxii lUe Hethon6 
(p. s«iiij. — 
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parison ' are fixed in the earlier quota lists at 15 talents 
5,030 drachmae, in the fragments of quota lists supposed to 
be later and in the rd^K <fi6pav at 23 talents 500 drachmae. 

This is the whole sum imposed upon seventeen cities, 
of which nine are found in the quota lists, seven in the 
Taii% 4^poi; and one in both ; the increase being confined 
entirely to the quota lists, which show a rise from 13 
talents to 20 talents 2,000 drachmae, while in the riin 
iPopav compared with the earlier quota lists there is on the 
whole a verj' slight decrease, viz, from 2 talents 5,530 
drachmae to 2 talents 5,500 drachmae. But the entire 
calculation rests on an insufficient basis, the names and 
payments legible being only 17 out of 68. 

Lastly, we have the Island tribute, which is obtained 
from the comparison of the to^is <l>6pov alone with the 
earlier quota lists. From this comparison we find that 
the tribute is about doubled ; it increases from 51 talents 
4,800 drachmae to 109 talents 5,000 drachmae*, and several 
small cities or islands, appearing in no previous li.st, some 
of which probably contributed before 435 in combination 
with larger places, are assessed at a sum of a little over 
6 talents, besides Melos, assessed at 15 talents. IJut here 
again the comparison rests on insufficient grounds, though 
considerably fuller than any of those which have preceded. 
For the names and assessments of 16 places outof a6'arc 
still legible. And this is in fact the main argument : ' The 
nprwTucof ^upof, of which not quite two-thirds has been 
preserved to us, is more than doubled ; the accounts of the 
otfao' tributaries, if they were preserved, would show that 
they had been raised in a nearly similar proportion '/ 



' btfM oanot Urfy be Uk«n intii ttctovM, ace fitaok. Rbdtt. Mat. 
41. P- TOO- 

■ pMatiag bcA CbUda aid Erctria, He prenous p a y ct afwMch 
W M( qoiu ceniiB, bat ineladbig SipbaMh •rtnefc Sowfe mMs. 

* OwitongfcuMgirtMieg'ilhtHeatiag— dAtffM{ai)iwcfcMctlw>, 
MdLe— ni (-arTJWMrifftJMyraw). bt adOmg GaimMm. 

* {Am Ml CTCTrt DcfagMCTt af ■ qwoto S» (CI.A.rT.aarp<-ai»79/), 
a^iUiK •■<"• •e<«i'>T paid by (isltt «f tbe Uudi !■« been iwtifrt 
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The figures which form the basis of these calculations 
are taken from the table of tributary cities and the amount 
paid by them at the end of Kirchhoff, C. I. A., vol, i, cor- 
rected from Busolt's article in Philologus 41. It is an 
element of uncertainty which must not be overlooked, that 
owing to the incomplete state of the tribute lists we can 
often only compare the to^k of 425 or the tribute recorded 
in the later fragments with the tribute actually paid many 
years before. And there is no year for which we have 
both an estimate and the sum actually paid. 

Let us now consider the nature of the proof, or rathi 
want of proof, that pervades the whole argument :- 

(i) None of the comparisons are made upon an adequate 
basis, being taken only upon about Jth (Ionia), }th (Caria), 
f (Islands): while for the Hellespont we have a question- 
able total without items, and for Thrace some 9 or 10 
out of 30 or 40 cities, estimated not at double, but at 
about one-sixth of their previous payment. 

(2) None of the totals exhibit an exact ratio of 2: i. 

(3 1 The whole number ofcities which furnish the increase 
is only 51. Of these 7 are precisely doubled ; and 15 pay 
the same tribute as before. 

(4) The irregularity in the increase of the tribute in the 
states of which the names and payments are preserved to 
us makes it impossible to argue with any degree of 
certainty from them to the states whose names and pay- 
ments are unknown to us. And the comparison of the 
earlier quota lists shows that extensive, and to us inexplic- 
able, changes in the amount paid were not uncommon. 

The various fragments of the quota lists which have 
been referred to above are only dated later than 4^5 on 

to a date later Ihao 435, liecause Cythnus pays s quoU on 6 Ulents as 
in the rAiit ipapoii, instead of 3 as before, and Ceos, Paras, and Naxos pay 
a quota an 6, iB, and 7 talents respectively, instead of 4, i6j. and 6|. 
If this be the case, and if the fragment belongs to one of the years soon 
after 425, the T<ifii ipiifoti was very imperfectly carried out, for in it Ceos 
is rated at 10, Paros al 30, and Naxos at 15 talenla.J 
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[he supposition that the Ionian and Carian, as well as the 
Island tribute, was greatly raised in that year'. Thus, 
apart from the uncertain and startHng Hellesponlian total, 
and from the perplexing Thracian list, the argument turns 
on the probability that the assessments of the other states 
were raised in the same proportion as those of the Islanders. 
It may be argued in reply to what is only a presumption 
that the Island tributaries were more completely under the 
control of the Athenians, and more likely to have had their 
tribute raised : a glance at a map of the Athenian empire 
will show that they formed the ' home circle ' of it. 

Thus we are driven to the conclusion that the uncer- 
tainty respecting the doubling of the tribute has not been 
entirely removed. It is very probable that the Athenians 
as they increased in power increased their demands on 
the allies. It is more probable than not that Andocides 
(granting the genuineness of Ihe De Pace) was right 
when he implied that the tribute had increased from 600 
to 1,200 talents, for the increase must have taken place 
m his own time'. Neither he nor any one else says 
that the tribute was doubled in 425; his statement would 
be satisfied if the Athenians were receiving 1,200 talents 
from their allies at any time during the peace of Nieias'. 
Nor is the argument from the silence of Thucydides against 
this supposition of any weight. His manner of writing is 
so different from that of a modern historian, that it is 
difficult to argue beforehand whai events or measures he 
n-ould have inserted in his history, and what he would 
have omitted. All these probabilities remain as they were 
before. But not much can be added to the argument from 



' [May not some of Ihem belong lo the period 435-431 ' Cp. p. %\i. 
•ndC. I. A.35I,] 

' The Peeudo-Acdoddes (in AJcib.. 11) cannot be right in atlribuling 
the measure, if it look place in 435, to Alcibiades, whose political influence 
cannot u yet have been lufficienlly grcsL 

• CpL Plut. Aristidei xxiv nt/^iicAjoui ff irotardrroi Uitfirarra o! Ihita- 
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an examination of the inscriptions ; except as regards the 
Islands they leave the question nearly as it was. 

One other statement remains to be discussed. It is 
asserted with confidence by Kohler (p. lagi that the quota 
lists contain mention of arrears. This assertion rests ( i ) on 
the fact that the names of certain states occur twice or 
even oftener in the same lists, being those of the fifth and 
eighth years ; and further (2), in the sixth and eighth lists 
some coincidences appear of defects and excesses in the 
payment. Abdera, for example, in the sixth year pays 
a quota of 1,400 drachmae to the Goddess, too drachmae 
less than the ordinary payment : in the eighth year there 
is no entry of a larger payment, but a small sum of 100 
drachmae is recorded. It is inferred therefore that, while 
the regular payment is tost or effaced, the 100 drachmae 
represent the arrear of the sixth year. In like manner 
the ordinary payment of Thasos is 300 drachmae, whereas 
in the sixth year the treasury of the Goddess only acknow- 
ledges the receipt of 246 drachmae. But there appears in 
the eighth year a single payment of 54 drachmae credited 
to Thasos. This again is explained as an arrear, 246 
drachmae and 54 drachmae = 300 drachmae. Once more. 
the whole payment of Dardanus in ordinary years is 100 
drachmae. But Dardanus is found paying 46 drachmae in 
the sixth year and 54 in the eighth year. Upon these three 
coincidences the theory of arrears seems chiefly to rest. 

We may assume that there is some explanation of the 
same names recurring more than once in the lists. But it 
does not follow that the explanation can be discovered in 
the extant lists with any degree of certainty. To the 
theory of arrears several objections maybe made, (i) The 
alleged coincidences are only found in three instances. 
Thirteen other instances are cited by Kohler as of more 
or less weight; but in three of these the payment of the 
sixth year is fragmentary ; in two the payment of the sixth 
year only, in eight the payment of the eighth year only, is 
preserved ; so that there is no possibility of comparist 
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(2) In four of the entries belonging to the eighth year we 
find the names recorded not twice but only once ; and we 
conjecture from the smallness of this payment that the 
regular tribute must have found a place somewhere else. 
But of this there is no evidence. (3) In the three principal 
instances the arrears supposed to be paid up belong not to 
the previous year, but to the year before that. Are we to 
suppose that there was Erst of all a part payment and an 
arrear, then a full payment in the following year, and in 
the year after that a full payment with the arrear paid up ? 
May we not suggest that if the quota lists had been perfect 
this and some other inferences which have been drawn 
from them would disappear ? {4) There is some presump- 
tion that the arrears of the quota, if they entered into the 
accounts at all, would be more numerous ; and (5) that 
they would be described under a separate heading. In 
the quota list of 427 or 426 a few cities appear under 
a beading which, as restored, runs 

[AIBt irojAtis fftpiHrfiyoi;] 

Another almost equally probable explanation of the 
repetition may be gathered from the quota lists them- 
selves. The names of several cilies occur twice over in 
the years 440, 439, 437, 436, 428, the first time for a larger 
sum, the second time for a smaller. Against the second 
sum is added the word iwiiiopa^, or additional tribute. For 
example, in the Ionian quota {440) there is an entry of 
3 payment from the Notians, 33 drachmae 2 obols, which is 
immediately followed by a second entry, — ^'Non^ ciri^pat 
5 drachmae 2\ obols.' There are in all about fourteen 
cities entered in this way, some of them more than once. 
Cp. also in the rain it>6pov, t-v. 1. 5, •[«■; tu] [om^Jopai- 
[TtX«Ii-]. It is perhaps worth obsenr-ing that these entries 
all belong to a period later than the supposed arrears. It 
may also be remarked that amongst these repeated entries 
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occurs the rollowing. — 'AopSar^s loo drachmae, Ao^i^<; 
«r(0op5? 4 drachmae a obols ; ' and that the name AapSai^ 
also occurs among the supposed arrears in the eighth year 
of the lists. It is evident then thai other pajments 
besides the ^lipns are included in the quota lists, and it 
is possible that the sums afterwards called hn<jtopai were 
inserted in the earlier lists without a distinguishing note. 
What was the nature of these payments we cannot pre- 
cisely tell. They may have been arrears; or they may 
have been payments about which there was a dispute 
between the allies and the Athenians ; possibly they were 
dues or fines, or rather percentages of them, paid to the 
Goddess. One conjecture is as good as another. But, 
instead of offering conjectures which are gradually as- 
sumed to be certainties, it is better simply to acknowledge 
that the repetition of the same names in the same year, 
sometimes with, sometimes without the mark (n-e^opSs, is 
a curious fact which remains unexplained. 

Some lesser points of connexion between the inscriptions 
relating to the tribute and the narrative of Thucydides are 
the following : — 

(i) The name of Melos occurs among the tributaries in 
the rui« i^poii {b, c, 425). But Melos was not taken by 
the Athenians until the year 4.16 b. c. There is however 
no necessary discrepancy between the inscription and the 
narrative. The njfis ^c^u, as has been already remarked, 
is only an estimate of money to be received, not a record 
of actual payments, and therefore the sum set down may 
not have been received. In the preceding year the 
Athenians had made an attack on Melos (iii. 91), but 
without success. It may be conjectured that they there- 
upon inserted the name of the island in the T(iii« ijxipov as 
a pledge to themselves of their own intention to enforce 
their demand: the events of 424-417 fully account for the 
delay. If the tribute was really paid by Melos, we must 
suppose Thucydides, who in his first enumeration of the 
allies (ii. 9 fin.) had described the Melians as not vrv 
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-^^<r« i^pov, to have been ignorant of the fact, since ui 
ihat case he would not have spoken of the Athenians 
as failing in their attempt to force Melos into the alliance 
^iii. 91 init.). 

(3) A sum of three talents (i. e. a quota of 300 drachmae) 
is said in the list (C. I. A. 257) for the year 427 or 426 to 
have been paid by the islanders of Thera ; and this is 
raised in the estimate of the tu^is 4>6poi', 425 b. c, to five 
talents. In C. 1. A. 38, a decree relating to the ■^(ipo?, but 
of uncertain date or meaning, there occur the words 
[/fta-Jmi Si KoX Sap'ots xai &ijpaLo[i'i], showing that both 
were under some special regulation. Yet at the beginning 
of the war the Theraeans as well as the Melians are ex- 
cepted from the list of the Athenian allies (jraaai al AAm 
KviiAaScf jrXjji' M-qXov k<u ©tJ/kw, il. 9 fin.), and were probably, 
like the Melians (v, 84), neutral. Now it seems impossible 
that a new tribute could have been imposed before the Pelo- 
ponnesian War on an island which is expressly excluded 
by Thucydides from the number of Athenian allies and 
tributaries. But it is not unlikely that al some time in 
the course of the war the island may have been conquered 
by the Athenians, or may have submitted to them, and that 
Thucydides may either have forgotten the fact or have not 
thought it worth mentioning. It is possible also that both 
Melos and Thera may have been original members of the 
Delian confederacy, and, though not included in her regular 
tributaries, may have made some payment to Athens, 

(3) In the account of the expedition against Cyprus 
(Tbuc. i, 112) the Athenians are said to have left Citium 
in consequence of the death of Cimon, and also of a famine 
which occurred. It is obser\'ed by Kohler (p. 130) that 
the year of this famine (449) coincides with the year of 
a defalcation in the tribute money, viz, the arrears of the 
sixth year just discussed. But the defalcation is itself 
uncertain, and it is very doubtful whether there is any 
trace here of a real coincidence. For the famine is in 
Cyprus, but the supposed defalcation is about the shores 
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of the Aegean extending to the Hellespont. Such an 
attempt to piece one fragment of iJiiowledge with another 
seems to arise only out of the siendemess of our materials. 

(4I Among the facts which we learn with certainty from 
the tribute lists is the division of the ^po^ into the 'loji-uto? 
ijioposi EXXijoTTomos <t>6pov, iwl Qpqjnj^ or ©poKios iftopot, 
KapiKOi tjiopoi, and Nj^ffiufTiKos <f>apoi. The earlier lists have 
no regular arrangement, or only a very rough one. E. g, 
at the beginning of the sixth list the Narisbareans of Caria 
or the adjoining countries, the Tenedians, the Gentinians 
of the Troad, the Stagirites, the Cerameans of Caria, the 
Camireans of Rhodes, the Halicarnassians, the Myrinaeans 
of Lemnos, and the Mecybernaeans of Chalcidic^ follow 
each other. 

After the ninth list the geographical division prevails; 
and in the twelfth and subsequent lists (from 443 b. c.) the 
cities of each division are headed by the titles 'Icuwrn ^of»9. 
etc. Between 440 and 437 the Ionian and Carian tribute 
is united {C. I. A. 244^ many Carian cities appearing for 
the last time in our extant lists about the same date. The 
names of the different states are placed under their re- 
spective heads, but no geographical or other order is 
observed, nor do the same names follow each other in 
successive lists. We seem to find traces of the division 
in Thucydides, ii, 9 fin. : uAAoi jtoAhs at LirortAHs oixrat iv 
iffvtiTt TtwourSc, Kapia i) iwi Oakatrrrri, Awpiii^ Koptri rpoTottoi, 
'ItiWia, "EXAijoTToiTos, TO, (Tri &pqjtris, vTJooi ocrai twits IltXinnjwTjffov 
jco! K[rjrt]i irpos ^7X101' dviirjfOVTa, Ttatrat at £XAat KvkAxiScs irXipi 
MijXov Km ©ij/KlS. 

(5) A fragment containing a very full list of the Thracian 
cities was referred by Kohler to 01. 87. i, and was thought 
by him to prove that Potidaea, Olynlhus, Spartolus, and 
other cities which revolted in that year (432) must have 
paid tribute just before the revolt took place. The 
rearrangement of the stone by Kirchhoff, who puts the 
list back to 436 (01. 86, i), puts back also the record of 
the payment. 
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How the tribute to be paid b^- each city was Qxnl we 
do not know with certainty. At the end of the later lists 
after 437 b, c, a few cities occur under the headings -rAnt 
afiw ^Cfxw ro^/iCKu and irdXiic a^ 01 i^twroi (v>cfp(n^w ^opov 
^ipar, and in a fragment which may belong to a quota list 
or to a Tii^i ^opov \ Kohler, p. 82, No. 7 ; C. I. A. a66) occur 
the headii^s— 

HiXgti at frjafav oJ TQcrai 

ndAac If If] PavKif mu m ra'nu(K7u>[i] 
(?) 01 <}Xm0T)U frlajof. 

Kohler, pp. 66, 136, comparing these headings with the 
fragment of the raits ^ifov of 425, and with a repon of the 
i^^gjin of Tisamenus providing for the revision of the 
uident laws after the fall of the Thirty (Andocides, 
De Uyst. 83'!, and of a law preserved by Demosthenes 
'c. Timocr. ao ff.), concludes that after the vote of the 
assembly ordering a rofif to take place the amounts to be 
imposed upon the cities were fixed in the first instance by 
a board of raxnu (numbering to, KAhler; 8, KirchhofT, 
CI. A. 37t. The tribute as proposed by them was then 
discussed and passed in the senate, before which any 
private person (fAwnft) might propose amendments (cp. 
tbe ^n|^Mr|ia of TisamenttS, j^mw Sk laa SMMrf ry j3owUpc>Y 
Anlun (tt iTjr pt»\ifr w/ifiimXrvta' a n £*■ i]n*M>r cxjf np* rar 
ti^M»\ and there was an appeal to a court of 500 dica$ts, 
wbo might grant claims fora diminution of tribute made by 
the dlics themselves IriXtK o^tW: cp. ^opa>' Sv Ar tcuSm 
'AA7*«M«, p. Ixxx^-i, infra). 

[Later n-ritcrs (Loeschlce, De Titulis aliquot Atticts, 
p. 16 ; Busolt, Philol. 41, p. 658 fif., 669 fL t»rtly follow- 
ing Boeckh) point out that the cities which &11 under 
these two heads are all small, mostly lying in the Thradan 
district, and that some of them recur in more than one 
list, sometimes at an interval of several ycara. But it is 
onlikdj that the same cities (and these small dtie* too) 

vou t. c 
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should successfully contest the Athenian assessment on 
diflTerent occasions. So that this circumstance points to 
some local reason for the special position of the ra\tK 
avnu ^topmr to^^mvoi and xoXtif S; ot i&wnii hiF-fpaiftav i^'opaf 
•t^puv. The former may have been, for reasons at which 
we can only guess, allowed to fix (nominally at least) their 
own assessment. Similarly, the &wtiu may have been 
private citizens of the states themselves ; though this is 
even more doubtful, for what status in such a matter could 
private citizens of other states than Athens have had ? 
See Frankel on Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung, vol. ii. p. 374 

(616). 1 

A considerable frag:ment of a decree respecting the 
tribute is contained in C, \. A. 38, but no connected mean- 
ing can be eliciteil from it. Certain cities seem to be 
spoken of as defaulters, to whom commissioners are sent 
lo exact the tribute. The names of those who pay the 
tribute are to be written up on a tablet by the Helleno- 
tamiae, and something is granted or done to 'both the 
Samians and the Theraeans' (cp. above, p. Iv). There 
follows a mention of ori^tXi/W, and of a general or generals. 
Any attempts made by citizens of the tributary states to 
evade the 'decree respecting the tribute' may be prose- 
cuted before the ^ffi/HAijnu ; the imftcX^ai are to bring 
them before the dicastery, the cases being of a class which 
had to be tried within a month {ifi-nijvoi). If the accused 
are condemned, the dicastery is to impose a penalty. 
Something not very inEelligible is said about the election 
of collectors of the tribute (tuXoyds). According to another 
fragment of the same inscription (see C. I. A. 38 a Suppl. i.'i 
defaulters are lo be WTitten up. If an unjust accusation is 
brought, the accuser is to be fined. If no proper sum- 
mons has been given, the senate is to settle the matter 
(«X^«, [«]\ip^p«s, cp. Aristoph. Av. 1422) : these ' sum- 
moners ' are also mentioned in the decree preceding the 
T^« i^pov, C. I. A. 37/. g. 1. 28). 

It is impossible to say whether the ^•^pi t6 roS ^pov 
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referred to in 38 /. 1. 10 is the ratis tj^ofiov of 425 or not. 
For the date of the inscription is uncertain, and there was 
a Trifis tfiupov every four years. 

I- iii. Another class of inscriptions illustrating Thucy- 
dides are the accounts of the treasures of Athene. They 
are divided into three series : the first containing the 
treasures of the Pronaos, or eastern portico of the temple ; 
the second, the treasures of the Hecalompedon, or eastern 
chamber ; and the third, the treasures of the western 
chamber or Parthenon properly so called. The accounts, 
or, more correctly speaking, the inventories of these 
treasures, which were made up annually, commence in 
the year 434, and extend over nearly the whole of the 
Peloponnesian War, the account of the treasure of 
the Parthenon lasting, with gaps, up to 411 ; tliat of the 
Pronaos up to 407 ; that of the Hecatompedon, with gaps, 
to 413 : there are a few later fragments of it. 

Pericles, in estimating the resources of the Athenians, 
includes among their treasures, besides the 6,000 talents of 
coined money in the state treasury {ii. 13), ' uncoined gold 
' and silver in the form of private and public offerings, 
' sacred vessels used in processions and games, the Per- 
'sian spoil, and other things of the like nature, worth at 
* least five hundred talents more. There were also at their 
' disposal, besides what they had in the Acropolis, consider- 
'able treasures in various temples. If they were reduced 
' to the last extremity, they could even take off the plates 
' of gold with which the image of the Goddess was over- 
' laid : these, as he pointed out, weighed forty talents, and 
' were of refined gold, which was all removable. They 
' might use the gold taken from the Goddess in self- 
' defence, but they were bound to replace all that they had 
' taken.' 

These inventories are for the most part repetitions of 
each other. Each of them, except the last inventory of 
the treasures of the Pronaos (see below), is headed by 
a regular form of words, e.g. ' These things the stewards 
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'of the sacred treasure of Athene, Eurectes of Atene and 
' his colleagues, to whom Apollodonis the son of Critias 
'of Aphidnae was registrar, handed over to the stewards 
'to whom Diognis the son of Isander of the Piraeus 
■ was registrar ; having received them from the previous 
' stewards to whom Euthias son of Aeschron of Anaphlys- 
'tus was registrar.' 

'In the Pronaos.'— (C. I. A. 119.) — Then follow the 
actual inventories. 

In the first year however of each Panathenaic period 
the treasures are said to be handed over to the stewards 
of the year by ' the officers of the four preceding yeai 
who gave in their accounts from one Panathenaea to I" 
next.' 

During the twenty or thirty years over which the I 
extend they gradually increase in length (in the language 
of the inscriptions, Irirtia eTrfyfrerD— ' these are additions 
of the year ') until the final collapse. They are silent 
witnesses to the growth, decline, and fall of the first 
Athenian empire, the last record of the treasures of the 
Hecatorapedon appearing in a fragment which is assigned 
on palaeographical and other grounds to a year subse- 
quent to 405 B.C.' The inventories reappear a few years 
later, though the form of them is different ; only a few of 
the articles previously mentioned are found, and many of 
those catalogued are described as * out of repair,' 

The treasures consisted of gold and silver plate, bowls, 
cups, crowns, horns, couches, tables, chairs, censers, 
baskets, of gilded and golden as well as of silver and 
plated articles, and of arms. We find among them a 
gilded lyre, four ivory lyres, a flute case, a 'figure of 
a girl upon a pillar,' a 'horse, a griffin, the face (or fore- 
part) of a griffin, a griffin, the head of a lion, a necklace 
(or wreath) of flowers, a dragon ; all overlaid with gold.' 



' See C, 1. A.;, p. 79b, partly corrected by C, I.A,iv. SuppLi. p.a6, n. 
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TTic entire value of them, as far as can be estimated by 
their weight, is not great, probably not exceeding at the 
beginning of the war ten to twenty talents, to which must 
be added a moderate sura for the workmanship'. A 
sample of the character of these treasures will be given by 
the last inventory of the articles contained in the npovuos, 
OI, 93, 2, 407-406 B.C. If we can trust a very conjectural 
restoration, which however derives some support from the 
exceptional character of this last inscription, they are 
recorded at the end of it to have been handed over to the 
Hellenotamiae, i.e. devoted to the purposes of the war, in 
the following year, 01, 93. 3. The Athenians however do 
not appear to have availed themselves to any considerable 
extent, if at all, during the time which the lists severally 
cover, of the resource hinted at by Pericles. 



This inventory is 
tai silver bowls 
3 silver homs 
5 silver cups 
I silver lamp 
7 silver bowls 
1 golden crown I 

3 silver bowls . 

4 silver bowts 

1 silver Chalcidian c 
^ sliver bowls 
I silver cup 

4 silver bowls 
7 silver bowls 
3 silver bowls 
I silver cup 

t wlver lamp 
3 silver vessels . 

5 silver vessels . 
I silver vessel 

I silver cup 



follows : — 



a tal. 433 drachmae. 



41 



' It would thus appear that the articles enumerated in these records 
form but a small pari of what may be termed the miscellaneous treasures 
of the Athenians, which are estimated by Thucydides a( 30a talents. 
These, however, include uncoined Rold and silver, as well as many 
articles of value unweighcd. 
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I silver 
I silver 
I silver 
I silver 
4 silver 
I silver 
4 silver 
3 silver 
I silver 



vessel . 
cup 

vessel . 
cup 

vessels . 
vessel . 
vessels . 
vessels . 
vessel . 



weighing 


6o drachmae 




39 






153 






30 






386 






194 






788 






718 




weight wanting. 





Add for the difference between the value of 
gold and silver, estimated at 13 to i,^ in 
the case of the golden crown . 



3 taL 2,063 



40a 



3 », 3,465 



If 



»f 



}» 



5 obols. 



>» 



>» 



C. I. A. 194-225 are a very fragmentary series of the 
accounts of the ' other deities,' in which the names occur 
of Hephaestus, Poseidon ^Ittttio?, and Poseidon of Sunium, 
Her^, Dionysus, the Mother of the Gods, Zeus, Artemis 
•EicttTTy and Artemis 'Ayporcpo, Apollo, and some Attic 
heroes (cp. C. I. A. 273). As to the amount or character 
of the treasure little can be made out : a ' tenth from the 
sale of captives,' [SjcicarTy dvSpaTroSwv, is dedicated to Artemis 
'AypoTcpa. That the series begins before 429 is proved by 
words which occur in one of the inscriptions (194): — 



and — 



vovof; ap)(OVTO^f 



(B.C. 429) 



roSc '7raf>€S[oo^av irapcL^(dfi€voi] 
TTopa tCjv ir[poT€/oa>v ra/LUwv]. 

It may be worth observing (cp. Newton and Hicks, 
p. 47) that the words in the financial statement of Pericles 

TO, €K Twv dXXiav Upwv Trpocrert^ct ;(/>i;/xara ovk oXiya are not 

necessarily connected with twv aXXxav Otlav in the expression 
TOfuau Twv oAAwv tfcwv. For Thucydides is speaking of 
temples 'other than those on the Acropolis,' or 'other 

' HdL uL 95. C. I. A. i. p. 160, iv. Suppl. iil p. 146, show that the 
ratio (which of course varied as it does now) was higher, viz. about 14 : i, 
shortly before the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. 
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than the Parthenon.* (Of temples on the Acropolis 
besides those of Athene, Thucydides speaks in ii, 15, 
ri yip itpi iv avr^ TJj n«rpinroA« kiu oKXuiv Btoiv iaru) But the 
treasures of the other deities we re certainly at a later date, 
and perhaps at the beginning of the war (C. 1. A. 32), kept 
on the Acropolis and in the Parthenon. 

1. iv. We will now pass to the inscriptions relating to 
the payment of debts to the temples and the expenditure of 
pubhc money. Among them one of the most important is 
C. (. A 32 and Suppl. ii, a decree of the senate and people 
which, after mentioning the repayment of 3,000 talents to 
the Goddess, provides for a further repayment to 'the other 
deities ' out of certain funds which had been already set 
apart for this purpose by a vote of the assembly. Part of 
these were in the hands of the Hellenotamiae, another 
part was to be obtained from a tithe of the produce of 
land, lolls, or spoils {J\ when let out or sold\?), ra ix r^ 
StKanp jn-iiSav jrpaO^. The thirty Xoyurrai, Of accountants, 
now in office are to calculate exactly the amount of the 
debt to ihe deities : these officers are to be called together 
at the discretion of the senate. (The TpiunoKra mentioned 
in the heading of the first and third quota lists are prob- 
ably identical with the Xoymrai', see Kohlcr, p. 106.) The 
money is to be paid back by the irpmivtn in the presence 
of the Senate, and all records of the debt are to be searched 
for and cancelled. The sum thus repaid is to be adminis- 
tered by Td/uoi, These are to be elected at the same time 
as the other magistrates, and in the same manner as the 
ni/uiii of the treasures of Athene, They are to receive the 
money of the other deities from other Ta/uai, imimiTtu, and 
upDiriHui of different temples who administer it at present ', 
and to deposit it in the Opisthodomus of the Par- 
thenon. They are to register the amount belonging to 
each deity and to all collectively, and to keep an annual 
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account from one Panathenaic festival to another, like the 
treasurers of Athene. Any suqilus remaining after repay- 
ment is to be spent upon walls and docks. 

The second part of the inscription is a decree passed 
somewhat later, which presupposes that the order has 
been given for the payment of the debt to the other deities 
mentioned above. Certain moneys belonging to Athene 
may be used in adorning the Acropolis, and repairing (or 
supplying) articles employed in processions. But not 
more than io,cxm drachmae are to be spent on this 
account ; and nothing at all for any other purpose without 
a previous vole of indemnity. The Hellenotamiae are 
regularly to deposit the proceeds of the <^po9 with the 
To/iuH 1% 'A.^vtuan. (We cannot be quite sure whether 
this refers to the whole of the ^pot, or only to the ^u^h 
paid to the Goddess; cp. pp. Ixxvi, Ixxvii.) When the 
sum owing to the other deities is repaid, out of the two 
htmdred talents set apart for the purpose, it is to be 
kept on the left of the writrCoSo/Mis, and the money of 
Athene on the right ; Tn[^wT>t(rfltu tq ^ t^s ■Aflifjron'as xpvf"^ 
[if T^J ^J" Stfia ToC otria^OoSofiov, m 8e tuiv lEAAtui' ffjtiui- (f rui hr 
ap[urT(p]a^. Those portions of the sacred treasure which 
have not been weighed or counted are now to be counted 
in the presence of the officers of the four previous years 
who gave in their account from one Panathenaic festival 
to (he next ; they are to weigh such of ihem as are gold 
or silver, or silver plated with gold . . . Here the words 
cease to be legible. 

' [It is ■ disputed question whether Ibe Opistfaodciinua, in which 
inone7 under the control of (he ra/iioi of Athene was kept, was 
portico of the Paithenon west of the 'Parthenon' properly 90 called, 
or Wns p*rt of a lemple of Atfaene of which Ihc foundation still exists 
between the Parthenon and lh« Erechtheum. destroyed in the Peraiaji 
War, and, according lo Dr DOipfdd's theory, partially rebuilt afterwards 
and used as a treasury. See, for arguments on both sides, Harrison and 
Verrall, Athena and Attica, pp. 465, 50a ff ; P- Gardner, New ChapKrr 
in Greek History, pp. 955, 956; and an elaborate criticiam of Dr. Dflrpfdd's 
theory in Frazer's Pauaanias, vol. ii. pp. 553-583.] 
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There is no indication of a date in this inscription, 
except what can be gathered from the writing: <tvv has 
taken the place of ^V; the later and shorter form of the 
dative plural, and also the longer form, both occur in 
it (to^ois as well as rafuajri), the later dative implying a 
year in or after Ol. 90 {420-417). It is beautifully written 
on two sides of a stone slab, and was once the table of 
an altar. Boeckh places it in the year B.C. 418. 

This inscription has been made the subject of an elabo- 
rate discussion by Kirchhofr(Urkunden der Schatzmeister 
der ' andcren GOtter,' Abhandl. der Berl. Acad. 1864, pp. 
8-28, Athenischer Staatsschatz, pp. 21 ff., 43 ff,, Berl. Acad. 
1876), who refers it to a time before the Peloponnesian 
War, and draws various inferences from it. The precise 
year to which he assigns the inscription is the first of the 
Panalhenaic period, OI. 86. 3-87. z (434-431X or the last 
year of the preceding period, when the accounts of the 
treasure were made up, and when changes in the regu- 
lation of it would most naturally take place. He arrives 
at this conclusion on grounds which vrill be hereafter 
examined. To reconcile this date with the character of the 
writing he has recourse to the supposition that, while the 
substance of the document belongs to the year 434, it was 
not written down until after 420. Here are two improba- 
bilities: (1) that a decree of the senate and people should 
not have been engraved during fifteen years ; and (2) that 
it should have been engraved at the end of the fifteen 
years. Such an hypothesis would only be justified on the 
ground that there was no later date to which the inscrip- 
tion could be assigned, as in the case of C. 1. A. 283 ; or 
on such palaeographical grounds as determine the date of 
C. 1. A. 8, 93 ; or where, as in the case of C, I, A. 40, the 
interval is comparatively short and the arrangements made 
at the earlier date are still binding when they are recorded 
on the marble. But in the present case there is no 
necessity for any such hypothesis. The Athenians would 
have been quite as well able to repay a large sum to the 
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Goddess between B.C. 421 and 415, after a few years of 
peace, as before ihe commencement of tlie war. Kirch- 
hoff, having fised the dale of the inscription on other 
grounds, connects the payment of the 3,000 talents with 
the possession of 9,700 talents by the Athenians shortly 
before the war (Thuc. ii. 13 nied.), and with the indemnity 
which they exacted from the Samians after the suppres- 
sion of the revolt. It is quite true that the Athenians 
must have been rich when they transferred so large a sum 
from one account to another. But they had recovered 
their weahh before the Syracusan expedition. 

Kirchhoff argues that some words at the end of the 
inscription, in which provision is made for numbering and 
weighing some of the sacred treasures at that particular 
time (1^), are a decree then for the first time establishing the 
inventories of the sacred articles of the temple, which com- 
mence in 434 and continue in a more or less fragmentarj- 
form down to the taking of the city (C, 1. A. 117-173). 
Thus he imagines himself to obtain an accurate determina- 
tion of the date. But in reply it may be observed : (i) That 
the words of Ihe inscription (32 ad fin.), tmv xpijuaruv ri^ 
[Upui]v, seem to refer to the treasures of the Goddess and of 
the other deities mentioned in the words just preceding, 
which were kept or were henceforth to be kept in the 
ornj-Oo&ofun -, why should we suppose a sudden transition 
to the treasures of the inventories which were kept in 
other parts of the temple? (2) That a provision is made 
in the inscription for a weighing of the treasures. But 
several of the articles mentioned in the inventories were 
and continued to be unweighed. This seems to prove 
that the inscription has to do, not with the inventories, 
but with some other and more careful register of part of 
the sacred treasure. (3) The direction that only such of 
the treasures as are unweighed and uncounted are to be 
weighed would imply that there had been previous in- 
ventories. But, if so, the custom of having an inventory 
was not then established for the first time. (4} That the 
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inscription appears to speak of a single occasion only, and 
not of the establishment of an annual audit. It relates to 
the money paid in at that time, and to the plate, which is 
to be numbered and weighed in the presence of the magis- 
trates who are in the habit of accounting for it from time 
to time — "PX"" "' iSiSo[(r(U' litl tov Aoyoi- IK riai'Jaflijwu'oii/ i« 
I^^rafi^i-Jawi (cp. C- 1 . A. 1 1 7. 1, 1), Lastly, the fragmentary 
state of the concluding lines of the text renders it perilous 
to draw inferences from it, such as are drawn by Kirchhoff 
respecting the relation which the inscription bears to the 
inventories. The whole argument rests on one of those 
apparent coincidences which but for the slenderness of 
our materials would never have been observed, and when 
examined more closely turns out not to be a coincidence 
at all. 

More weight is due to the ailment in favour of the 
earlier date derived from C. I, A. 194, in which ra/mit tSv 
3)iX»v 6tCiv are mentioned as already existing [cir' 'A;«iJ- 
rovot ap)ipvT<K, in the year 429, that is if we could be sure 
that they were first established by the decree contained in 
C. I. A. 33. But, though there appears to be a special 
appointment of -ra/i/at in this inscription, the wording of it 

(Topa Si riov t^y Tafuuiv Kal tSiv i-jrurTaTuiv itai riay Itpojroiiiv rSiv 

ivToii itpoU o' vvv 8iaxapiCov<Tt, k.tX.), and indeed the very 
fact of nearly 200 talents having been borrowed, indicate 
that such Tri/«'mwcre already in existence. And these may 
be referred to in C. I. A. 194 as ra/uai tW oAAuv 0c!av, 
However this may be, the argument is hardly sufficient to 
counterbalance the indications given by the writing. The 
utmost that can be conceded is that the earlier date 
(Kirchhoff) is as hkely as the later (Boeckh). [Beloch. 
Rheinisches Museum, xliii. p. 113 ff., argues strongly in 
favour of the later date: chiefly on the ground that a loan 
of 3,000 talents from the treasury of the Goddess is far 
more likely to have been required during the first ten years 
of the war than during the time between the Thirty Years' 
Peace and 434 b. c. With regard to the argument just 
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referred to, from the existence of ra/uai tujv SXKiov $tZv at 
the date of C. I. A. 194, he observes that the enumeration 
of their names there, though incomplete, cannot have con- 
tained less than seven or more than five names : whereas 
C. 1. A. 32 provides for the appointment of Ta/uJu ratv oAAun- 
Bcuiv by lot in the same manner as the ra^'oi -nj^ 'Aftfwu'as, 
probably implying that their number was to be ten, one 
from each tribe. If the later date be right, the minute 
statement of the sums borrowed from each of some eighteen 
'other deities '—80 drachmae at an interest of half an obol 
from Heracles iv Km-oo-uffyti, 2 drachmae i^ obols from 
Athene m noAAo^iu, at an interest which is lost, —repre- 
sents the carrying out of the instructions given to the 
AoyioTcu in C. I. A. 32, and illustrates the difficulty of 
'searching for and destroying' the records of the debt 
(Beloch, l.cp. ii6)'.J 

The sum of 3,000 talents repaid to the Goddess 
supposed by Kirchhoff to be part of the great Athenf 
treasure which at some lime before the Peloponnesian 
War had amounted to 9.700 talents (Thuc. ii, 13 med.). 
' From this had to be deducted a sum of 3,700 expended 
on various buildings, such as the Propylaea of the Acro- 
polis, and also on the siege of Potidaea.' Of the 6,000 
talents which remained at the commencement of the war 
1,000 were set apart as a reserve, and not touched until 
after the failure of the Syracusan expedition in 413. The 
remaining 5,000 might be used in the service of the state. 

Now in Thucydides, iii. 19, three and a half years after 
the commencement of the war, towards the end of 428 B.C., 
the Athenians are said to have sent out twelve ships to 
collect tribute among their allies in Lycia and Caria ; at the 
same time, or rather sooner, they imposed upon themselves 
a property tax of 200 talents. The two measures, accord- 



' Fraier, Pausaniis, vol. ii. p. 361, accepts the earlier date. 435, partly 
because, the Parthenon being practically completed about the time, regula- 

lions for the slorage of the treasure in the J»io*i!o/nji would h> ~ ~ 
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■ng to Kirchholf, Athenischer Staatsschatz, p. 26 fT., show 
ihat they were in pecuniary distress. Before they would 
have submitted to tax themselves they must have ex- 
hausted their whole treasure. This is the iteystone of 
the argument : ' If there had been anything left they would 
never have sent out an extraordinary expedition to exact 
money, or have raised out of their own incomes, for the 
first time in the war, two hundred talents.' Hence it is 
inferred that during the first three years of the war the 
whole of their reserve fund must have been expended. 
If we add to the . . . . 5,000 talents 
the annual increment of the sacred 

treasure, calculated by Kirch- 

hoff at 200 talents {see however 

infra, p. Ixxxiv, note ') , . 600 „ 

tribute for three years, at 600 

talents a year .... 1,800 „ 

the whole sum spent in three years 

is 7.400 „ 

or annually 2,466^ „ 

Leavingat this point the thread of the argument, to which 
we will return, we may illustrate the general character of 
Athenian expenditure by a few easy calculations : — 

(i) A fleet of too vessels, carrying each the ordinary 
crew of 200 men, or 20,000 in all, could not have been 
maintained in the early part of the war, when the sailors" 
wages were high, viz. a drachma a day, at a less cost than 
100 talents a month, besides the payments to officers and 
marines, and the cost of the hull supplied, as well as the 
pay, by the state. {Thuc. iii. 17, vi. 8. 31. Cp. Thuc. 
viii. 45, showing that the regular rate of pay after the 
Sicilian expedition was half this, 3 obols per man.) 

(a) The heavy-armed soldiers who served in the siege 
of Potldaea received each man for himself and an atten- 
dant two drachmae a day (iii. 17). They numbered in the 
first expedition 3,000 men, in the second 1,600, who re- 
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mained for only a part of the two years for which the 8i«ge 
lasted. Therefore under this single head an expenditur* 
must have been incurred, while the whole 4,600 were on 
the spot, of more than a talent and a half a day, or at the 
rate of 532 talents in an ordinary year of 355 days. Thucy- 
dides expressly says that the siege cost 2,000 talents (ii, 70). 

(3) The building of the Propylaea is said by Heliodonis 
to have cost 2,012 talents (Harpocration, s. v. p. 159). 

(4) The six thousand jurj'men of the court of Heliaea, if 
sitting at one time, would have received half a talent a day 
(the pay of each singly being 3 obols), or, if sitting for a 
month, 15 talents. Or, as Aristophanes (Wasps, 663) calcu- 
lates — in ' round,' and perhaps exaggerated, numbers — the 
expense of 6,000 jurymen for the year, sitting 300 days, — 

(5) It is possible that the pay for attendance in 
iKuk-tja-ia. was introduced before the end of the war: 
only know with certainty that it had been raised 

1 to 2 obols, and again, by its originator Agyrrhius, from 

2 to 3 obols before the performance of Aristophanes' 
Ecclesiazusae in 392 (Eccl. 300, [Aristotle] Athen. Polit. 41), 
Even if we calculate on the basis of 5,000 as a possible 
maximum attendance upon ordinary occasions (cp. Thuc. 
viii. 72*, and suppose 50 sittings in each year, viz. the four 
regular meetings in each of the ten prytanies, and (say) ten 
extraordinary meetings, the yearly cost at 1 obol a day 
would not have amounted to 7 talents. 

(6) The total pay of 500 senators at a drachma a day, 
sitting 300 days in the year, would amount to 25 talents. 

Such estimates give a general idea of the scale of 
Athenian expenditure. They may also remind us that 
both on the creditor and debtor side of the account should 
be entered many elements of revenue and expenditure 
which can no longer be estimated. 

We may now return lo the calculation of Kirchhoff. Il 

' Cp. Starluc, Wasps, Excursus \i 
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turns, as we have already seen, upon Thucydides iii. ig, 
a passage in which the Athenians are described as sending 
ships to Caria and other places for the collection of tribute, 
having already raised a self-imposed tax of aoo talents 
among themselves. Now he infers that they would not 
have taken extraordinary means of raising money until 
their ordinary resources were exhausted. Yet surely 
(i) a people, like an individual, may become alarmed at 
its financial condition long before its capital entirely comes 
to an end, and, having great dangers to face, may take 
extraordinary measures lo meet financial difficulties before 
the exchequer has been emptied, (z) Such expeditions 
were sent, not once only, but many times in the course 
of the war, and even before this lime (Thuc. ii. 69, cp. also 
iv. 50, 75), lo collect money from cities which were in 
arrears or which did not regularly pay Iribute, or to exact 
an extraordinary tribute from those which did '. But 
(3) if so, the argument for the great expenditure of the 
first three years of the war faJIs to the ground. If there 
is no reason to assume that the Athenians were in extreme 
necessity when they sent out the squadron, neither -is 
there any need to infer that they had spent at the rale 
of 2,466^ talents a year during the first three years of 
the Peloponnesian War, (4) The mere imposition of a 
properly tax is far from proving any extreme necessity. 
It is a tax very likely to be imposed at all times by the 
growing power of a democracy on the rich, oimp koi 

' It cannot safely be nmmuined, on Ihe strength of the doubtful 
paxxBgc in fAriatotle] Alhen, Polit. 34 r^m al Toit ^pous iyvvaoi {see 
aoie in Sandys), ttial the dp-fiipa\ayoi r^ti collected the regular tribute: 
the tegular tribute, as distinct from esceptional levies, appears to have 
bceu brought to Athens by the allies al the Great Dionysia : Aristoph. 

airrel yap Ja/i(v suirt Afivcu'fi r" liyia; 
■oCitaj (iroi lAptujiV oCrt y^f ipi'jfim 
^KBva,r ait' ix rum i^KtaiY vl ii^ftaxat. 

Scbol. (d Si Td tuoyiaia itlituna 'hSipm^t Koplftir rdi wikta rent ^pnt 

in BlvDAii ^aiv iy Tl&Ktaar. 
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nXaiirvipoWriu. fUKurra (viii. 48 init. ; Aristoph. Knights, 
9*3 1".), (5) KirdiliotT is surely mistaken in supposing 
ihat llic wordA of Thucydidcs, iii. 17, <coi ri ^pvi^'"^ tuIto 
lUXurm bvaviiXiam fwri Uorifiatas, imply that the reserve was 
exhausted. They might indeed have had this meaning if 
nny ■tatcinrnt of such exhaustion had been previously 
nrndr. Uut as they stand they mean no more than 'this 
Wiw the (jrcnl drain upon the Athenian resources.' Again 
(fi), KUpposing the Athenians to have used up their capital 
(luring the first three years of the war, it is hard to see 
how they supported the eijual if not greater strain of the 
seven ycurs which followed. Can we suppose that a 
|)rudenl people would have depended merely upon the 
limited sum which could be raised by a properly tax or 
uptu) Ihc chance sums which were brought in from time 
10 lime by the exactions of <tfrif>aXvy« t^? Whether the 
Iritwtc wnft duubleil in the year 435 or not, it ts evident 
that the Athenians after a few years of peace enjoyed 
K plclho™ of wvallh ; cp. Thuc. vi. a6, Andoc. de Pace. 

«ti rV < ■< «">■■> " ■ 'hnfirjiBaiiatr. But WOuM they in five or six 
VMin have riaeo to wvaJth from absolute bankrapccy, 
wttich onuat haw been their sUte if duiit^ five or six 
ymn of mr ibcir treas«u^- bad been emfHy? 

doitber Ak notkn of Thac y dicles dot atgr loscnptMa 
hMwfto fb«uid etuMe ws to fbnnaceitaui eatuHteof die 
Mial («ve«Me or cspcnAkon: ofAthess to anygmn yor 
gf th* IVtopMHicsiM War. We are at a loss Bo recoacac 
iIm ww^ «r AmKfhMMK. «Ik> ^Was^ tM, roat^ 
tlliliiWW ^« tec«Me of AAem at a.aoa oluts^— 




(i^Mfc vS. x. 37) t&at M Ike 
Wte^ ibe JUbensuK lot 



mSCRlPTIONS 

determine how far civil as well as military expenditure 
was defrayed from the treasures of the temples, or how 
far extraordinary expenses were defrayed out of ordinary 
resources : we do not know what was received from mines, 
public lands, law fees, harbour-dues, confiscations; how 
far the tribute may have risen above or fallen below 600 
talents ; or how much was brought in by apyvpoKayoi VTJt%. 
We cannot tell to what extent the Xtiruvpylai relieved the 
slate finances of expenditure which has to be met by 
modern states. Neither do we know what was spent on 
temples and other public buildings, on theatrical perform- 
ances, sacred missions and festivals, on hulls of ships, 
siege engines, and other munitions of war, on the main- 
tenance of the orphans of citizens killed in battle, and 
other public expenses. We cannot therefore attempt to 
balance the accounts of the Athenian empire. 

But Kirchhoff ts quite right in supposing that there was 
a very large expenditure of capital in the first few years of 
the war, larger, as we gather from C. I. A, 273, than in the 
years which followed. 

This important inscription, bearing on the preceding 
as well as on the following discussion, may here be con- 
veniently introduced. It contains an account, apparently 
drawn up by the Koyifrrai, of money paid out for the public 
service at different times from the treasuries of Athene 
Polias, Athene Nike, and of the other deities. The 
account is divided into two parts, one extending from 
01. 86. 4 to 88. 2 (433 to 427 B.C.) inclusive, the second 
from 88. 3 to 89. 2 {426 to 423 b.c.) inclusive. The total 
of the money borrowed during the first seven years from 
all these treasuries amounts to about 4,729 talents 2,625 
drachmae 2 obols; that borrowed during the last four 

t,aoa talents' (which it may have done, in theory at least, but see p. li), 
■ thai AristophsDCS exa(;gerHles, and lastly that the sA fKib* io Xenophon 
a put by litotes for " fully 1,000 or more," we may reconciJe the state- 
ments o( the two writers.' Gilbert, Greek Constitutional Antiquities, 
EngL Translation (Brooks and Nicklin), p. 358, n. a.] 

Vol. I. f 
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years or -rtyTeTynKt from the treaairy of Athenfc Polias— 
ihe amounl borrowed from the other treasuries, tfaoi^ 
not great, is uncertain— to about 747 talents 4, 1 78 drachmae, 
in all 5.477 talents S03 drachmae 2 obols. Interest is 
charged on the whole of this sum ; calculated, during the 
last four years, of which alone the accounts are preserved 
in detail, according to Boeckh, at the 300th part of a 
drachma for a mina per day, or at i^ per cent for the 
year : a merely nominal rale, especially when we remember 
that 10 or 12 per cent, was considered a low rate of 
interest (in the third century at least), and that 18 per 
cent, was an ordinary rate '. 

It may be observed (i) that this inscription affords an 
important evidence of the existence of a sacred fund which 
was also public (see infra). 

(a) If the 3,000 talents repaid to Athene and the aoo 
to be repaid to the other deities, mentioned in the last 
inscription (C. I. A. 32), were repaid in the year 418, as 
. supposed by Boeckh, it is probable that they were a repay- 
ment to the temple treasures of a part of the sums here set 
down as borrowed. Otherwise there is no indication that 
the interest was ever paid or the principal returned. 

(3) The inscription proves that the Athenian war expen- 
diture was very far from being paid out of the income of 
the year ; and that the suras borrowed were much larger, 
probably because there was a larger fund from which 
to borrow, during the first seven years than during the 
foureubacquent years of the period to which the inscrip- 
tion refers. The argument of KirchhofF supposes that the 
treasury was exhausted in the year 428. But the inscrip- 
tion tends to show, though the fragmentary state of part 
- of it makes any inference difficult, that the treasury held 
out at any rate until the middle of 426. And it should be 
observed that the 4,739 talents form the expenditure, not 



mention a loan rrom the treasures ofthetC 
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only of the first five years of the war, but also of the two 
years which preceded it. 

A question which has been discussed by Boeckh, Staats- 
haush. i. pp. 221, 578 fT. (199, 519 ff, ed. Frankel), natu- 
rally arises in connexion with this inscription : in what 
relation did the sacred treasure stand to the secular, or 
rather what made the distinction between them? The 
*opi« would naturally at first sight appear to be secular 
treasure ; as the quota to the Goddess and the gold and 
silver plate contained in the inventories are sacred treasure. 
The first was under the control of the Hellenotamiae, the 
second under that of the ra/uai t^t 'A^^voim and the m-iiiai 
na oAAjup Auiv. But, besides the quota and the articles of 
fold and silver plale, there were large sums of money 
kept in the temple which had a less strictly consecrated 
character. These may be described as held in trust by 
the corporation : that is to say, they were also under the 
care of the ra/u'm r^« fto?, but they might be lent with the 
consent of ihe ecclesia in the service of the state, whereas 
no such limitation was imposed, as far as we know, on the 
use of the <(jopo^ or of other moneys as long as they 
remained in the hands of the Hellenotamiae (see p. Ixxvii). 
The repajTnent of 3,000 talents (C, I. A. 32) seems to con- 
firm this view. For so large a sum cannot be supposed 
to have been the private property of the temple. Again, 
for the still larger sums taken from the temple treasuries 
the state was in the habit, as we have seen, of professing 
to pay a small interest. But we have no record of interest 
claimed on any but sacred treasure. 

The following extracts from inscriptions taken from 
Kirchhoff, p. 36 ff., indicate a difference between the func- 
tions of the Hellenotamiae and of the raiilai riji 'AC)jviui«, 
and therefore between secular and sacred funds. 

C. I. A. 314., 315 (430 B.C.). The payments received by 
the i-rimoTai or curators of the building of the Propylaea 
are divided at the end into three separate accounts : of the 
money received, (i) Tropi t&i^ ir/>['rt-£p<ui' (Jiri<rTaT[(Iii' oTs] 

f2 
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*KirinX»|t /y/)o[;U/uir<v]« ®D/>iit[tos] : (a) jrapa TO^uuii' op ra r^J* 
S«ov iTa[^i«imi'J oI« K^n^ ryp\a.iL)ia\rtvi Aa/iirfrpo's] ; (3) 
[imjptt *EXAI;l'^>^ay^[^ul^ [ ois npuFToy^^np eypifiJpiTEw Ki(['^t(rw]w 
rov fii/i[pi;(i((ou ^(lp]ou ^va itjro toC [ra]\avTou. The last 
words )!(fem to indicate that the quota of the Goddess was 
on one occasion devoted to the building of the Propylaea. 
Cp. a similar division in C. I. A. 309, 310, 312. 

C. I. A. 140. If the conjectural restoration of the last 
Hnca is correct, the treasures of tlie -rpovam are handed 
over to the Hellcnotamiac for the service of ihe state. 

C. I- A. 180-183. T^hc Hellenotamiae are repeatedly 
mentioned in this inscription as having money handed 
over or lent to them by the m^u Tip 'Afrjvauis. which they 
Applied to various military purposes (see below); and 
C. I. A. 188, 189 (an inscription of the end of the Pelopon- 
nesinn War) contains a record of money paid to the 
Hellenotamiae by the tti/uni XtpSiv j^p^fvimi' rrj^ 'A&^^num for 
public purposes, TnToit aim, it r^r hua^iXxar. See also 
C I. A, 373. 

From the evidence of these inscriptions, from the great- 
ness of the sums taken from or paid back to the Goddess 
And the other dcitieSi from the practice ol reckoning 
interest lit certain cases, it seems to be clearly proved that 
there was a sacred fund which was likewise capable of 
being used in the public service- It is pnsbable from the 
difl^reni classes of officers who had the care of the public 
treasure that there was also a secular fund in which the 
^ifiK^ ie. the Itth \>t least xhaX which came in duru^ 
dte year, see belowV irould be induded, but this is not 
esuMisbcd with equal dcainess. Pendes, when be ^leaks 
of the 6,000 ulents lii. 13 xtK^.\ makes no dtstmcdon. 
And dte amoont of the suns paid into and oat of tfae 
sacred iwai tokkes H inptvibable thai there was anj otber 
6md as bice or Uxfif «hkh was independent of k. 
V^wdier die ^pcUt «o tbe Goddess wm iikcivded a Ae 
jMniw sMtM nndi w ramflDcd ok mor {stinAey 
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[The best explanation of the inscriptions seems to be 
given by the following suppositions (see Beloch, Rhein. 
Mus. xxxix. p. 55 ; Gilbert, Greek Constitutional Antiqui- 
ties, Eng, TransL, pp. 332-338 ; and cp- Headlam, Elec- 
tion by Lot at Athens, pp. 132, 133)- — There was no ' secular 
fund' at all', unless we give this name to the ordinary 
current receipts of the year, consisting principally of the 
fgths of the tribute in the hands of the Hellenotamiae. 
The surplus, if any, remaining over at the end of the year 
must, after a certain time, have been paid into the sacred 
treasury, for there was no other source of income from 
which the immense sums mentioned as sacred in C. I. A. 
32, 273, can have come. The difficulty is about the applica- 
tion of the yearly income to current expenses. It is reason- 
able to suppose that part of it could be applied by the Hel- 
lenotamiae themselves to the service of the state : Beloch 
points out that the sums expended yearly from the treasury 
of Athene Polias in 426-423 B.C. (261, 130, 133, 222 
talents, C- I- A. 273) are nothing like the amounts of the 
tribute which must have come in and been spent in these 
years. If these sums or part of them were deposited with 
the Tatuai T^s Stav at all, they could probably be drawn out 
again by the Hellenotamiae on the strength of a simple vole 
of the people (cp. the payments in tiui- iwtniujv, ^ij-^no-a^Von 
ToE fi^fiot', by the ra/uai UpHiv -jiprniaTiov to the Hellenotamiae 
and others in 410-9 : C. I. A. 188, 189 ; see p. Ixxxiv). After 
a time, any surplus remaining from these funds must have 
been incorporated with the sacred treasure, a 
only be expended on secular objects under special restric- 
tions : the people had to pass a previous vote of indemnity 

(ijnjtjuiTantvov Tov Sy/utv Ttiv a&tiay, C. I. A. 3a) after 434 OF 

418 B.C. ; and, between 433 and 423 at least, the sum was 
regarded as a loan bearing a small interest.] 



' The ao ra/iliu Too'ialar (as dUlincl from liparv) xplttareir of [Arialotle] 
Alhcn. PcIiL 30 may be only a part of the projected constitation of the 
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The inscription C. I. A. 273, which records the loan of 
the sacred treasure, has also an historical interest derived 
from the mention of names and events which occur in 
Thucydides. 

Under Ol. 88. 4, 425-424 b. c, appears the name of 
Demosthenes, and probably that of Nicias : — 

■A*iS[huV] *? * 4* (= 30 talents). 

ilftjpa Sdcns crrpaTijym^ [Nuh'^ Ntjnjparou KiiSojtTtBu hi 
(= 100 talents). 

The first payment is made on the third day of the 
fourth, the second on the fifteenth day of the ninth pry- 
tany. Probably the reference is to an employment of 
Demosthenes in establishing and paying a garrison, in- 
cluding the Messenian, in Pylos, in the autumn of 425, for 
the date is too late for the blockade, and to the expedition 
of Nicias against Cythera early in the summer of 424. 
{Jh\ic. iv. 27, 53.) 

Regarded from the historical point of view, C. I. A. 373 
may be placed with another class of inscriptions from 
which the results obtained are rather historical than finan- 
cial. To these we will proceed : 

The money expended from the sacred treasury appears 
to have been reckoned in two forms. In one of these 
forms it was regarded as a debt to the temple, having to 
pay interest, of which calculation is made. In the other 
form the account is simply a record of sums paid to the 
generals or other officers to be used in the public service '. 

In the second form of the account, as might be expected, 



' [This is only certain for the years 433-433. In C. I. A. 180-183 Ihe 
treasurer? of the Goddess in one special case (163, L6; 415 b. c > iiscthc 
word jta>'(i<ra[fifi'], ' we lent ' : not. us usual, wapiioiitv or B<i^lli>iriu>. It 
■null be remembered thai 433-433, and the last years of the Peace of Nicias. 
were the only period during which the Athenians arc known to have 
had a large surplus and a large expenditure : before 433 they had a large 
surplus and com paialivdy small expenses: after the Sicilian CKped HkiB 
they had ■ crushing cxpenditun: and no surplus.) 
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no inlerest appears ; and mention of the ra/u'ai, not of both 
rayuai and Xoyurral, occurs. 

The inscriptions of the second class which relate to the 
narrative of Thucydides, arranged in order of time, are as 
follows : — 

(i) The words irpii 2a/«W[«] and the number of talents 
expended, 128, 368, and 908, in all 1,404, are legible on 
a small fragment (C. I. A. 177), which may therefore be 
referred with probability to the revolt of Samos (Thuc- 
i. ri6, 117). The words 'kQijvaia.t and m/«.u[v] show that 
the sums mentioned were expended from the treasury of 
Athene. 

(a) Another inscription (C. I. A- 179 and Suppl. i.), 
dearly referring to events mentioned by Thucydides, partly 
agrees and partly disagrees with his narrative of them. 
On a fragment of marble containing 22 lines more or less 
complete occur the following words : — 

1. 7. [irapiSiwnvJ CTTpoTTjyoTi « KopKvpai' rot? 
jVpiBTM! tK\'7r\i<nj<Ti \ajt(&a.iiwt'iif AaKid- 
[Sjf, npuiTf^J A.l$uivti, AiaTi/im ^liaiW[iti. 
tL 13. [ori "A^ct'Som] apxpvTOi kol or! Tqt fiooK^ 
U 18. [ Trapi\So<rav CTTpanjyots « Kop- 

[mipai- roTv Stifrtpjois imrKiovin, rAaiJitiun 
[<K Kcfxt/iHuv, tAtrayjhtt KoiXti, ApaKoyri' 
fSp BaT^So-, iin T^s] AlaiTiSo^ jrpuTactiai. 
Cp.Thuc.i. 45, 51, where the Athenians send two squadrons 
to the aid of Coreyra, the first commanded by Lacedae- 
monius the son of Cimon, Diotimus the son of Strom- 
bichus, and Proteas the son of Epicles, the second by 
Claucon the son of Leagrus and Andocides the son of 
Lei^oras. The name of the Archon is lost, but the words 
orl 'AilrfCSovi (he was Archon in 433-432) exactly fill up 
a vacant space. In the inscription we observe that Dracon 
or Dracontides takes the place of Andocides the son of 
Leogoras as the second commander of the second expe- 
dition. There can be no doubt that Thucydides and the 
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inacriptiofi refer to the same event, and, this beii^ sov the 
authority of the marble U to be preferred to that of the 
book, though (here b no reason for suspecting the reading. 

(3) In ThtKrydides, ii. 23, mention is made of Cardnus. 
Proteas, aod Socrates, who were sent with a hundred 
diips to devastate the coast of the Peloponnesus in the 
first year of the war. The three names arc found in 
a long but fragmentary inscription 'C. I. A. iv. SuppL i. 179 
«-</. p. 32, and Suppl. iii. p. 159 ff-)- On other fragments 
of the same tablet, gi^'ing the expenditure of the years 
431-426, are traces of money sent to troops serving gainst 
Hacedonia ['according to Kirchhoffthis part of the inscrip- 
tion clearly belongs to the archonship of Euthyderaus, 431— 
430, and so cannot refer to the exp)editions of Thuc i. 57, 
6r), Potidaea, Sicily (Thuc. iiL 86, 90?), and to '[Demo}- 
8{th]enesof Aphi[dnae],' Thuc iii. 91, 

(4) A long but very imperfect inscription <C. I. A. 180- 
183, corrected in vol. iv. Suppl. ii. p. 80) records the sums 
paid out of the Athenian treasury in the years 418-415 
(OL 90. 3-91. 2). The dates are fixed by the occurrence 
of the names of financial officers found elsewhere, and 
by some coincidences with the narrative of Thucydides. 

In the accounts of the first year, 418-417, we find the 

words — 

-tun (or -os) Tois /mtq ^rjfutvOivovv, 

and again — 

-pytnK (or -pTftn) ToTs ftxra, ^tifn [oo^cvow]. 
The letters *pyiM can hardly be a trace of anything but 
'Argos,' and the date (the second prytany) is about that 
of the battle of Mantinea. Here we have no coincidence 
with Thucydides, for he only mentions the empiojTnent of 
Demosthenes in the following winter (v. 80). It has been 
suggested that Demosthenes was the unnamed commander 
of the 1,000 men who joined the Argive and allied forces 
after the battle of Mantinea (Thuc. v. 75) ; but of this we 
cannot be certain. 
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A little farther on we probably have a trace of Nicia's 
abortive expedilion against Perdiccas {v. 83) : 
l^tT]Tpanp/mt Nott'o. Nunfp<iT[&v KuSovrjiSij, 

In the accounts of the second year, 417-416, occur the 
words — 

[TtuTiJ^i Turrifidxov Kti^oX^tfo', KAto/i^t AuKo[ji^8o»;s,] 
to whom it is recorded that ten talents were paid. Cp. 
Thuc. V. 84, where Cleomedes the son of Lycomedes and 
Tisias the son of Tisimachus command the expedition 
against Metos. 

In the accounts of the third year, 416-415, more famous 
names occur— 

[Nuti'a NiJioypaTOU KvSavTiSjj Kol mip<SjK> . . 

and — 

[oTpjaTTjyoi'S tv 2'<rc[Aia[' 'AJAki^miSi; Aafuixio . . 

and again — 

orpan^ait ft £if((A[uii' 'A [Ax i/^iaSrf Aa^ii;^iu . . 

and again — 

♦TTTT (= 14 talents). 

In the accounts of the fourth year, 415-414, occur the 

words, hr\ tT)% ' AvTLO)(!.ho<t oySoTj? jrpvmvfvoiJfnjs TptT[g ^ficpf 
■r^ xpV']Tawui« fiAXjjvom/JHUs tot jr(if«8pois 'ApiaroKpfurjH 
Ewuvu/iti KOI iuvapxoiiai HWH (= 300 talents) oJroi S iiorrav 

[rp II- 2i«Aj'y (TT^poTi^E (Kirchhoff writes H[HH]. but ac- 
cording to Hicks the three ciphers are quite legible) ; and 

again, 'EXKrjvoraftJai^ (k.t.X.) h tA[s] mCs ras Js 'S,i\Kt\Ca.v wapi- 

Sofirv] Ta ;y)ij[/i]ara TTTTXX (4 talents 2,000 drachmae). 

In the summary of the accounts at the end of the year 
the three hundred talents reappear, together with the 
lesser sums expended : — 

Kt4>dXaiov ava[\miuiTOi r]oD .irt if^?] "POT* HHHff'TTT 

(353 talents). 

Cp. Thuc. vi. 94 fin., «ai ut/iiKo^tcvoi h Karanji- KanAaiiffd- 
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vnvm Tovt r* Imriav tJKoyriK l<c ruiv 'ABrjvanf rtyr^Koirm koi 
iinHoa-Ciiv%, dvfv rviv imnuv futrh wkcv^. oii avrdSo- tirnov ropia- 
fiijaafiiinuv, Kn! IinniTij^oros TptiiicovTa, koI rdXayTa apyvpiov 
TfiuiKucrm. Thf prytany in which the three hundred talents 
■re given, the eighth, corresponds exactly to the time, 
Mhoriiy after tlic beginning of spring, when, according to 

Thucydidcs, money and other supplies reached Catana 
for the use of the Athenian army in Sicily. 
(S) A long but fragmirntary inscription (C. I. A. 184-185; 

Newton and Hicks, xxiv}, out of which it is impossible to 
make continuous sense, is assigned to the date Ol. 92. i-a ; 
413-411. The writing and the contents are such as we 
should expect to find about this time ; and inscriptions of 
the same character are extant for Ol. 90, 3-91. a (just 
quoted) and for Ol. 92. 3 and 9a. 4 or 93. 2, It therefore _ 
very probably belongs to the intermediate years- 
Two interesting but uncertain conjectures, if they c 
be accepted, would confirm this date. 

Boeckh proposes to restore I, 5 (A) thus — 

[tK Tuiv C(S Tos TpiJ»/pcis lui' irapeA,a(3o/i[cK jrapa Tuiv irpor€p«il»B 

TafUwv.] 
' From the money for the triremes which we received^ 

from the last treasurers.' 

He ingeniously argues that the inscription refers to the 
reserve fund of 1,000 talents, which was not to be touched 
unit) Athens was threatened by an attack from the enemy's 
fleet. But It is not taid either in ii. 24 or in viii. 15 that 
the 1,000 talents were especially reserved for the building 
of triremes. Hence the words w rai Tpnjptu do not 
identify this occasion with that mentioned in viii. 15, and 
very probably refer to some other ; money must constantly 
have been spent ' on the triremes/ There was another 
provision, thai 100 triremes were to be set apart annually, 
and only used, like the money, when the enemy menaced 
the Piraeus with a fleet. This latter provision it must 
have been impossible to observe after the Syracusan ^ 
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expedition. Nothing is said about it in viii. 15. And it 
is quite distinct from the provision respecting the 1,000 
talents. The conjectural restoration, as will be seen by 
the letters, is of the most doubtful kind. 

Again, the words diro irpi^Tavtia^] in 1. 11 (A) have been 
thought to show that the accounts of sums paid out at the 
end of 01, 92. I are dated 'from a (previous) prytany,' 
not 'in a prytany,' utto irpvTavcia.';, not ct-i t^ {say Oli^iSot) 
wpvravtia^. And here a trace has been found of the 
government of the 400, B. c. 41 1 ; for after the expulsion 
of the senate of 500 there would be no regular prytanies. 
But the words are too imperfect to allow any inference to 
be drawn from them, 

[A much more certain trace of the rule of the 400 is to 
be found in a few words inscribed on a vacant side of the 
stone containing C. I. A. 179 a-d (Suppl. iii. p. 162, cor- 
rected by Lolling with the help of a new fragment). The rest 
of the inscription belongs to 432-1 — 426 (p. Ixsx, above). 
The words in question record a payment of 77-78 talents 
at the end of Hecatombaeon, in the archonship of some 
one whose name ended in -xw : and instead of the usual 
itTj^Mra/iiKJU Tou SijfMV we have \jirfitii]irapUvTp rij^ (8oi-A,i)s. The 
only ordinary archon during the war whose name ended 
in 'xoi was Isarchos (424-423). But the character of the 
writing is later than this date, and the names of the 
financial officers enable us to date the words 10411-10. 
Now the regular archon of this year was Theopompua. 
But in Hecatombaeon the 400 were still in power: and 
[Aristotle] Athen. Polit. 33 tells us that Mraa-ipaxo-; (so 
the MS., probably Mitjo-iAoxiw), one of the 400, was archon 
for the first two months of the year and Theopompus for 
the rest. There is thus no doubt about the date of the 
words, which must have been inscribed on a monument 
already partly filled up. The povX-^ means of course the 
400 themselves.] 

(6) C. I. A. 188, 189 is an inscription of which the first 
part is very complete, and contains the accounts of 01. 92. 3, 
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410-409, the year following ihal in which the history of 
Thucydides concludes. It illustrates the exhaustion of 
the Athenian finances after the Sicilian expedition and the 
troubles of the year 411 (cp. viii. 76, 0: yt ^^ &pyi,piov ftt 
ttxov W/tfftiv, oAA' avToi timpi^arTO oi CTrpanwroi). For the 
heading of the inscription referring to the payments of the 
whole year describes them as made U tZiv hrmuitv, none 
of them are made li iv iraprhi^ofLev wapa Tuiv irporiixov ra/nSr. 
So that the money belonging to the sacred treasure must 
have been nearly or quite exhausted by the middle of 410. 

The sum expended in the year, of which the record is 
nearly complete, amounts to about 180 talents. On this 
fact Kirchhoff bases his estimate of the annual income of 
the sacred treasure at 300 talents'. 

There are a few other inscriptions relating to finance 
which stand in a more accidental relation to the narrative 
of Thucydides; such as the fragments of the accounts 
drawn up by the overseers of the Propylaea while in pro- 
cess of erection (C. I. A. 314,315 ; cp. Thuc. iii. 17), of the 
accounts of the officers who had charge of the sacred 
islands Deios and Rhenea, belonging to the Archonship 
of Crates and Apseudes, 434, 433 (C. I. A. 283 ; cp. iii. 
104), and lastly the lists of confiscated property sold by 
the Poletae. Some fragments of these last (C. I. A. i, 274- 
277 and iv. Suppl. i, ii, iii.) contain names of persons whok 
according to Andoc. de Myst., were punished by confisca- 
tion of their goods for the mutilation of the Hermae or the 
profanation of the mysteries '. 



' [But the inference ia unwin-anled, for only 8-9 talents arc actually 
uld in the inscription 10 have ccnie fiom tiie treasury of Athene: the 
reu comes from niher unnamed sources, and is only paid out by the 
' treMurers of Athene ' in the usual way as part of the public treasure 
(p. Ixivli). See Bcloch, Rhcin. Hus. Kxxix. p. 59.] 

■ [One of these fragments (C. I. A, Suppt. iii. p. 178) mentions i 
Xaftiirfo «fd«oAX0T (a pallel-bcd with a bead-piece) worth 17 drachmae, 
and ■ -lAiVli, MiM(]mgo(Krti [ii]fe^[i«K](^[*A«], a bed or sofa with 
cuihloni al both ends ; along with boaes, tables, chairs, vims, Sec As 
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II. Decrees of the senate and people not already men- 
tioned, and not relating to finance, but to the allies, rela- 
tions with other states, &c., which illustrate the history of 
Thucydides, are the following : — 

C. I. A. 9 is an inscription no longer existing and incor- 
rectly copied, but of great importance'. It contains a 
decree (i) requiring the Erylhraeans to contribute to the 
Panathenaic festival something, probably victims, worth 
3 minae, under a penalty; (2) creating a (SovAiJ of the 
democratic type consisting of 120 members, who are to be 
at least 30 years of age. Their oath of office and the 
penalties which attach to the non-enforcement of it by the 
existing ^qvAj} are inserted in the decree. Mention occurs 
in the oath of [ol U] M^Som ^vy^*^"]- In another part of 
the decree penalties are imposed upon persons guilty of 
homicide, impiety, or treason. 

The two fragments which foUow (C. I. A. 10, 11) also 
relate to Erythrae, the former making mention of lawsuits, 
the latter of an oath to be taken by the Erythraeans, All 
these three relate to the times between the Persian and 
the Peloponnesian wars. The form of the letters is said to 
show that 10 belongs to a time before 450. Both g and 10 
mention imtrKojroi: cp. Aristoph. Birds, 1021 fl'. 

C. I, A. 13, Cp. 36. Both these relate to Colophon. 
The first is part of a decree regulating the affairs of the 
Colophonians, to which is attached a form of oath to be 
taken by them. The second is a decree conferring pro- 
tection and other favours and honours on Aretus the 
Colophonian, for services rendered to the Athenian people 
and their army ([njai tow orpaTuMTiK), probably at the time 

Pollux, Onomasticon, 10, 36, says, ji- Si toTi SijfiiinffiifTOit w4rpar<u 'AA- 
atSiiiav x<^l"«'"t vapAjtaWos col «AiV^ d^icJ^oAot (for whicb Aiupucrlfali,- 
^i bad been suggested i eoHj, before the discovery of the inscription], 
we probably have here a list of the confiscated furniture of Alcibiades.] 

' For this and the following inscriptiona relating to Erythrae, Colophon, 
Chalds, Kestiaea, and Mitetus, see AbbO'U, History of Greece, voL iL, ix. 
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whm Pachcs took Notium and restored it to the Colopho- 
nians ; Time. iii. 34. 

C. I. A. Suppl. i. 27 a contains two decrees of the senate 
and people. The first, proposed by Diognetus, prescribes 
the terms of an oath to be taken by the Athenian senate 
and dicasts to the Chalcidians, and by all the Chaleidians 
of full age to Athens. The Athenians promise not to 
rxpri the Chalcidians from their country, and not to 
diHfranchiBc, banish, arrest, kill, or fine, any individual 
ChfllcidiAH untried (iIk[p]itou) without the consent of 
the Athenian people. Compare Thuc, viii. 48 fin., on the 
proapects of the allies under an oligarchy, Kai axpirm tv ao! 
fiiitltrni>w ivoOi^Kiiv. They on their part promise to be 
fnltliAil nllics, and to pay a tribute of an amount sucli as the 
Athenians may agree to impose {Sc &v miflu "AftjuiiW). 

According to tlie second decree, moved by Anticles, five 
commi»8ioner8 are sent to receive the oath. The Chalci- 
dinns arc to be told that the hostages are to remain as they 
arc for the present. Some words which follow are partly 
intended to guard the interests of residents in Chalcis who 
have received the privilege of artXtia from Athens, but are 
otherwise unintelligible, though quite complete. The decree 
is to be inscribed on a column at Athens at the expense of 
the Chalcidians, and in the temple of Zeus at Chalcis. 
Three members of the senate are to offer sacrifices on 
behalf of Euboea in consequence of certain oracles. An 
addition to the second decree, moved by Archestratus, 
provides that crimes involving a penalty of banishment, 
death, or disfranchisement, are to be sent for trial to 
Athens ; and that the generals are to take care of Athenias 
interests in Euboea. 

The decrees, of which the tone is conciliatory, though 
in fact they reduce Chalcis to a state of dependence, appear 
to belong to a time shortly after the reduction of Euboea 
by Pericles in 445, Thuc. i. 114. Anticles is the name of 
one of the Athenian commanders at Samos (i. 117): 
Archestratus, of one of the commanders at Potidaea (L 57). 
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This is one of the most perfect of early Greek inscrip- 
tions, and has more the character of a regular prose com- 
position, or of a page out of history, than any other. 

Suppl. 22 a is a long but fragmentary inscription. 
probably earlier than 447, relating to the constitution of 
Miletus, 

26 and 29 are decrees respecting the relations of Athens 
to the Athenian cleruchs of Hestiaea (or Oreus) in Euboea, 
who were settled there after the revolt, Ol. 83. 4, B. c, 445 
(cp. Thucyd. i. 114 fin., vii. 57 init.). The inscription is 
inferred, from the writing as well as from the contents, to 
be older than the Peloponnesian War. It contains pro- 
visions (i) for regulating the traffic and the payment of 
tolls on the route between Hestiaea and Athens by way of 
Oropus ; (21 respecting the trial of suits, either at Athens 
or by inhabitants of Hestiaea. 

[C.I. A. Suppl, ii. 22 i, iii. 20 (p. 139, 140)', in which 
different parts of the archon's name 'Ap[iitt]«)v occur, can 
be dated 454 b.c, and shows that the Athenians concluded 
in that year a treaty of some kind with the Egestaeans of 
Sicily:— an lipx"; miXAuJe kukSiv, Diodonis, xi, 86, speaks of 
a war in this year between Egesta and the 'Lilybaei,' 
Lilybacum was not founded until long afterwards. It has 
been proposed, on the strength of the letters -mjcu'ois in 
C.I. A. ii. 22 A, to read ['AXiJittinion in the inscription and 
(for AiAujSaiW) in Diodorus ; Halycae being a Sicel town. 

Thucydidcs does not mention this treaty, but it throws 
light upon the application of the Egestaeans to the Athe- 
nians in vi. 6, and strengthens the probability that a similar 
'old treaty' existed between Athens and Leontini (see 
below).] 

33 (cp. Suppl. i.) records a treaty with Rhegium made 
in 01. 86. 4, B. c. 433. Nothing is said in Thucydides of 
the original making of the treaty. But compare the next : 



' Wrongly copied and restored ii 
le to Lolling. 
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SuppL 33 a is the subscription of a treaty with Leontini 
al&o made in 433 b. c, the archonship of Apseudes, two 
years before the war, and apparently on the same day. 
Six years afterwards the Leontines and their alliefs includ- 
ing the Rhegines, who were then engaged in a war with 
the Syracusans, applied for a new alliance with Athens^ 
KUTtt iroAtttay (vfjLfAuxuiy (Thuc iiL 86 mcd.), being possibly 
that which is recorded in the inscription, but more prob- 
ably a much older one. 

[An inscription published by Kohler in Hermes xxvL 
p. 43, cp. Arnold Behr in Hermes xxx. p. 447, seems to 
mention a dedication of a statue to Athene Nike, for 
a victory over the Ambraciots, very likely that of Thuc 
iii. 107. The words as restored are 

[^AOrjyalm Airo] 'AfJi/SfKLXuarwy koI t^ iy 
[*'OA7rat9(?) <rrpaT]ujs» 

The word KoptcvfxuMv also occurs, but in what connexion 
it is impossible to say with certainty.] 

40 contains three decrees relating to the Methonaeans 
and Perdiccas. According to the provisions of the first 
decree, the Methonaeans are only to pay the quota of ^th 
U) the Goddess ; and, if they are useful to the Athenians 
'as they are now, and still better,' they are not to be 
subject to any general but only to a special regulation 
respecting arrears of tribute. To Perdiccas three ambas- 
sadors ' over fifty years of age ' are sent : he is to be told 
that he must allow the Methonaeans the free use of the 
sen, and not pass through their country without permission 
being first obtained from them. If he and the Methonaeans 
consent, the ambassadors are to arrange matters between 
them, but if not, their differences are to be brought to 
Athens : If the troops at Cape Posidium report favourably 
on Perdiccas {iav . . . liraivatai) the Athenians will have 

a good opinion of him, yvcSfuis dyaOa^ ircpl avTov €$ov<ri,v. 
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By the second decree the Methonaeans receive per- 
mission to export corn up to a certain amount from Byzan- 
tium, and are not to be hindered in doing so by some 
officers called Wardens of the Hellespont. As in the 
former decree, they are only subject to special regula- 
tions about aid to be given to the Athenian state or any 
other service required of the allies. The differences with 
Perdiccas still continue. The third decree is a mere frag- 
ment. 

42 is an alliance made with Perdiccas, but the fragments 
of the inscription have no connected meaning. The treaty 
refers to Arrhibaeus (Thuc. iv. 79, 83, 124), and among 
the names appended to it arc those of Alcetas (Plato, 
Gorg. 471) and Philip (Thuc. i. 57), the brothers of Per- 
diccas, and of Archelaus the son of Perdiccas. 

Suppl. iii. 42 (p. 141), apparently belonging to the last- 
mentioned, gives the terms of an oath to be taken by Per- 
diccas, and a promise not to permit the exportation of wood 
for oars (Konr<«) from Macedonia except for Athenian use. 

Thucydides only mentions an agreement (u/ioXoyia) made 
between Perdiccas and the Athenian generals in Thrace 
(iv. 132, 4:23 B.C.): but V. 6, 83, take for granted the 
existence of an alliance {^/t/ia;(ta). 

In 43, to which no meaning can be given, the names of 
Perdiccas and perhaps Arrhibaeus also occur. 

45, In the archonship of Aristion, B.C. 421, one Asteas 
of Alea (in Arcadia) is inscribed as proxenus and benefactor 
of Athens. Cp. 27 and Suppl. i, where three citizens of 
Thespiae are similarly described ; Thuc. iv. 133, 0ij^aioi 
©fOTTituji' Tti;i(OS TTtfHfiXov, (TTLKaXiiravrfv Arrntwr^ov. 

46 b (Suppl, i). This is a fragment of a marble tablet 
containing the ends of twenty-six lines of the treaty be- 
tween Athens, Argos, Elis and Mantinea, recorded also 
in Thuc. v. 47. KirchhofF (' Hermes ' xii. p. 368 ff.) notes 
thirty-one variations between the text of Bekker and the 
inscription. But of these only six occur in the inscription 
Itself; the rest are but variations from Kirchhoff's con- 
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jeclural restoration of the missing portions. It should be 
observed however that the inscription appears to have 
been written oroix^Sov, i.e. in equal lines, so that each 
letter fills up the same space ; hence it can in some places 
be restored with tolerable certainty. 

Tile six variations between the existing part of the 
inscription and the text of Thucydides are as follows. 
In p. 346, 1. 16 (Bekker) the inscription inserts xpos dAAiJ- 
Aous after 'HAtioi. In 11. 25, 27, the inscription has [Malvrtv^w 
icai 'HA{tcDV«] and MaiTiKa^ koX for koX Mavriviai, showing 
that the names of these two contracting powers were trans- 
posed; and similarly in p. 346, I. 36, and 347, I. i, t^v 

'hpytiaiv ^ for t; ti/v 'Apydtuy. In p. 347, 1. 20, it has -nj rp it-, 

showing that some other word than t-^i' f/ytiurriav followed 

lJ.cra.irtfufiaLiJ.ivTj [rg arpari^ }^i^Sai rfyi/ioytvovira, K.),and in I. 2t 

-*s ToTs [iro'Xtiri], showing that some other word than So^ 
{dirao-Qis, K.) preceded tdk. These differences are very 
slight. On the other hand, it may be remarked that they 
occur in a fragment which amounts only lo about a twelfth 
of the whole treaty. 

Assuming for the moment the correctness of Kirchhoff's 
conjectures, we may compare the text of Thucydides with 
the whole treaty as restored by him. Of thirty-one varia- 
tions (see Classen, Intr. to Thuc. Bk.viii. p. xxvff.) thirteen 
are merely orthographical (lay for ^v, or OuXarTay for diXaa- 
tray). In three cases the order of the names ' Eleans, 
Mantineans, Argives,' is different'. In four cases the in- 
scription inserts or repeats, probably for the sake of clear- 
ness, words which do not occur in our text On the other 
hand, our text inserts Ta« ■n-'jKta-iv after Soktj in p. 347, 1. 7. 
In eight cases the variations occur in places where the 
restoration has little or no ground on which to rest. If we 
set these aside, the variations reduce themselves to two 
more or less probable conjectures, ivl rqi- y^v for is r^c y^v 
(p. 346, 1. 36), and iv apxoviri for u* 5c ip)(a><n (p. 347, 1. 9). 

' It varies in diS'creiit pads or our present tt 
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The importance of these variations is reduced by the fact 
that iuv op^ovtTOf and ^1 t^k y^i- are apparently used as 
equivalents for Siv fiv ^x*"^'*" s""! '^ t^*" y^ i" Other parts 
of the treaty. 

In three lines out of the twenty-six there is room in the 
missing portion of the tablet for many more letters than 
those found in the text of Thucydides. Here there were 
probably blank spaces between diiferent articles of the 
treaty. 

So far from the inscription tending to overthrow the 
text of Thucydides and (from this point of view SchOne, 
' Hermes ' xH. p. 476, thinks that ' its importance cannot be 
estimated highly enough'), no conclusion can be drawn 
either way from such a mere fragment. The verbal differ- 
ences are very slight, and most of them may have come 
from Thucydides himself. Nor do slight inaccuracies in 
the copying of a treaty afford any real ground of argument 
as to the text of other parts of the history. 

49. The words occur "Yn-rp^oAoT iUt. If this be the 
demagogue Hyperbolus, ostracized about 419 B.C., the 
inscription would be of an earlier date. 

50 is a treaty between the Athenians and Argives, not 
that given in v. 47, and therefore probably that referred to 
in V. 82 fin. 

51 has important additions in Suppl. i. For a fuil dis- 
cussion of it see supra, p. xxiii. 

5^1 53. 3nd Suppl. iil. p. 142, relate to a treaty and alli- 
ance between the Athenians and Bottiaeans. Spartolus, 
which as we learn from Thucydides (li. 79) was a city of 
the Bottiaeans, was to have been given up by the Lace- 
daemonians to Athens, when peace was made in 421, on 
condition that the place should be independent, but might 
be received, if willing, into the Athenian alliance (v. 18 
med.). [This appears from the inscription to have been 



' [Or from h 
il Argos, E!is, c 



\ informant, or from a copy of the t: 
■ Man tinea.] 
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done, though Thucydides does not mention the fact The 
Bottiaeans with the Chalcidian cUies had joined in the 
revolt of Potidaea, which was one of the original causes of 
the war, and Spartolus had been the scene of a grievous 
disaster to an Athenian army in 430 (Thuc. i. 58, ii. 79t, 
These facts strikingly illustrate the words of the oath taken 
by the two parties according to the inscription, ov /in^cruaL. ■ 

trqata tuiV vapaijfotUviaV XvcKa.'\ I 

54 is a decree about an expedition of 30 ships of war. 
For the question whether this is the Melian expedition 
(Thuc. V. 84), see supra, p. xxii. 

55 also relates to an expedition, consisting of 60 ships; 
it is indicated by the datives in ms to be not older than 
01. 90. It has been thought to refer to tlic first decree 
for the Sicilian expedition ; but see supra, pp. xxi, xxii. 

56 contains a tribute of honour decreed to the Samlans 
because Ihcy had emancipated (?) themselves, on tr^s 
nvTow \iikrvOfpuMTa.y\, evidently referring to the events of 
412 recorded in Thucydides, viii, 21, Mention is made in 
the decree of deaths, exiles, and confiscations inflicted by 
the Samian people, and of certain offenders whom they 
are to send to Athens. 

57 contains a decree limiting the power of the s 
probably after the overthrow of the 400, Mention occun 
of 500 men, and, shortly afterwards, of 500 drachmae. 

59 contains a decree in honour of Thrasybulus, Agoratus, I 
and others, and mentioning Apoll[odorus]. It was passed J 
in the archonship of Glaucippus (410-409), soon after the! 
assassination of Phrynichus (Thuc. viii. 92 init.) : and thati 
the inscription has to do with the claim of Thrasybulus ofj 
Calydon and Apollodorus of Megara to be the slayers I 
of Phrynichus appears from Lysias c. Agoratum (xiii)l 
76-78 (71-73), though it may not be the inscription tol 
which he refers. Thucydides names neither the actual 1 
assassin nor his accomplice whom he calls an Argive. The 1 
inscription does not square with the narrative of Lysias, 
and cannot be said to weigh against the e\'idence of | 
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Thucydides, who may have disbelieved the assertions of 
Thrasybulus and Apollodorus. 

[An inscription recently discovered records a resolution 
of the senate and people, passed on the motion of Alcibi- 
ades, confirming the agreement made by the generals with 
'those who settled in Daphnus.'tireiS^ S.vhi>et iyivorro ay\a6o(]. 
Thuc. viii. 23, 31, refers to the settlement at Daphnus of 
the anti-Athenian party in Clazomenae (which city had re- 
volted from Athens, ch. 14, and returned to its allegiance) 
and the refusal of the Clazomenians to retire to Daphnus 
at the bidding of Astyochus. The interference of the 
Athenian generals appears to have altered the position in 
Daphnus at some time between 412 and the return of 
Alcibiades in 407. (See, for the inscription itself, the 
Alhenceiim, March 5, 1898.)] 

71 (Suppl. i). A defensive alliance made between ihe 
Athenians and the Halieans, indicated by the form of the 
letters to be not earlier than b.c. 420, and by the subject to 
be not later than the renewal of the war. This treaty with 
Halieis is not mentioned by Thucydides. But in iv. 45 
we are told that the Athenians occupied a position near 
Melhone (Methana), and ravaged the territory of Troezen. 
Halieis, and Epidaurus. According to iv. 118 med. an 
agreement was subsequently made with Troezen. And this 
treaty with Halieis, as well as the treaty with Epidaurus 
mentioned in v. 80 (unless it be the general peace of 421), 
may be connected with the same occurrence. 

A long and almost complete inscription, C. I. A. iv, 
Suppl. ii, 27, b, lately discovered at Eleusis illustrates 
the sacred character of the ' Pelasgian ground ' men- 
tioned by Thucydides, ii. 17. The senate and people 
give directions for offering an n7ra/);pj of wheat and barley 
to the two goddesses of Eleusis, hqtol to n-uT^iia xui ttv 
liamiav t^ iy AtA<^v. The allies of Athens are required, 
and all the cities of Hellas are ' invited but not required ' 
((KnTt«if] £« liT) iinTa.TTovTWi ntXtiovTos Sc d-irapytaSai iav 
^ouAufDii), to join in the offering- There is appended 
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an amendment or additional proposal moved by Lampon. 
perhaps the celebrated soothsayer, part of which is as 

follows : Tov 8« ^aij[y\\ia. hpitrai t1 itpa to. iv rfiji IltAnpyotip 
HOI TO Xoixov lo} iv\&pD(tT9aj, P<oiu}\K iv T^ IlcAjijjyiicu avfu rifi 
Povk^ Kai rot 8^/iov, /i)^ roi'^ At'ftlw Ttfivttv «« rov Utkapyixi^, 
/iijBf -j^i- i)f<ra.yiiv ^Tffii Xifiou^. The inscription was edited by 
M. Foucart in the Bulletin de Correspon dance Helltnique, 
iv. p. 225. The use of £, not i, 6xes the date with 
prohability after 454, the datives in ■)jo-t before or not long 
after 420. As the character of the early part of the 
inscription seems to assign it to a time of peace, it may 
belong to the Peace of Nicias, or much more probably, 
considering the doubtful nature of that peace, to the years 
preceding ihe Peloponnesian War. 

The words immediately preceding the regulation about 
the Pelasgicum are remarkable : Tar-ru /iiv r<[p]t r^s or- 
apX^i Tov Kap[yr\ov [t]oIv Otoiv di'aypai/'m m tui imJX[a]' f^va 
Si i/i^ilXXtiv 'EKaToy^atiiitn Toy vtov np;^(Ta, It has been 

hitherto supposed that in the fif^h century b.c, as in later 
times, the month intercalated was Poseideon (Dec-Jan.), 
The inscription would seem lo show either that any month 
might be intercalated, or that it was sometimes necessary 
to intercalate an additional month. It also raises a doubt 
whether the Athenians about the time of the Peloponnesian 
War employed a fixed cycle of years, that of Melon or 
any other, and did not rather intercalate a month when 
necessary (Droysen, in 'Hermes' for 1880, x. p. 364), 
The inscription affords a fresh illustration of the un- 
certainty of Greek chronology. 

(The a ^n'on difficulties urged by Adolf Schmidt (Neue 
JalirbUcher, 1885, i. p. 681 ff.) against this interpretation, 
though considerable, are not decisive. He would translate 
' the new archon is to interpose the month Hecatombaeon ' ; 
i. e. grant an extension of time, consisting of that month, 
for the delivery of the airap;^. (The inscription seems to 
date from a time shortly before the beginning of harvest.) 
But it is very doubtful whether iiL^dXXctv fi^m 'EKaro/i^auuva 
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in this sense can be justified by expressions like t/i^uAX(i» 
jfpmov. ifi^dXktip in the sense 'intercalate' is fully justified 
by the word t/i^oXi;ta«, intercalary; though, as Schmidt 
points out, it cannot be shown to have been the regular 
technical term (which was (?r<^y8(iiAAttc, hraytiv; Hdt. ii. 4, 
and commonly in later writers).] 

M. Foucart interprets the words as relating to the 
intercalation of a day or a few days in the month Heca- 
tombaeon. But surely, as Droysen says, they must refer 
to the whole month. 

111. Dedicatory inscriptions. 

Thuc, i. 132 mentions a tripod dedicated at Delphi after 
the victory over the Persians, and the erasure of Pausanias' 
inscription ; Cp. Hdt. ix. 81, Sadryjv iitXavra tiu tv AeX^ottri 
01% afr ^s Tpiirov^ 6 jynVfos okts A^, o hr't roiJ TptKopiji-ov o^iot 
TW XtiXxiov iTTtiTTfuii ayxi<rTa -nw ^aifiav. A bronze column 
i8 feet high, believed to be identical with that which 
supported the tripod, still stands in the Hippodrome at 
Constantinople : it is in the form of three serpents twisted 
together. Upon it is inscribed a list of Greek states similar 
to that recorded by Pausanias (v. 23. i) to have been in- 
scribed upon the pedestal of a votive statue of Zeus at 
Olympia, after the victory at Plataea. 

It should be observed that Thucydides speaks of the 
inscription as being on the tripod, while Herodotus distin- 
guishes the tripod from the serpents on which it stood. 
Nevertheless the evidence (for which see Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall, c. xvii) seems satisfactorily to estabUsh the identity 
of the monument now at Constantinople with that men- 
tioned by Herodotus and Thucydides. 

See Rohl, 1. G. A., 70 ; Hicks, Manual of Greek Inscrip- 
tions, 11; Abbott, History of Greece, vol. ii.v. 16; Roberts, 
Greek Epigraphy, § 100. 

Thucydides in vi. 54 quotes the inscription of Pisistratus 
son of Hippias on an altar in the temple of the Pythian 
Apollo — 
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Mv^/ui roS ijs opX^ n«<rMrrpaTou imctau wk 
He remarks that, though the letters were feint, it was still 

to be read— «Ti wai itV ^\a ^onv o^udpcHf ypifiiiaai. ' // 

J5 equally legible to this day, the marble on which it was 
inscribed having been accidentally discovered in a court- 
yard near the llissus, by M. Kumanudes, in 1877.' Newton, 
Essays on Art and Archaeology, p. igt. See also C. 1. A- 
vol. iv. Suppl. i. 373 c. 

The marble slab is broken into two pieces, the half-word 
and word -TI'ATOS HiniLIO being lost by the fracture. 
Beneath the inscription is a leaf moulding. Thucydides 
tells us that in his timethe letters were already 'indistinct.' 
dfivSfxi. Yet there is no indistinctness in their present 
state, and they bear an old Athenian character, suiting the 
date. We may conjecture, either that they were plastered 
over after the fall of the Pisistratidae, and that the plaster 
gradually wore off: or that, at an early date, but after the 
age of Thucydides, they were restored without losing their 
antique form. [Roberts,. Greek Epigraphy. § 56, su^ests 
that the letters may originally have been coloured, and that 
the colour had faded by Thucydides' time.] 

A curious coincidence with the words of Thucydides is 
presented by C. I. A, 340. A pedestal of Pentelic marble 
preserves the words — ^^^ 

EPOIKON 1 ESnOTEIAAIAN ^^ 

Cp. Thuc. ii. 70, JTOt voTtpov hmiKain; iavriav hnfufiav fe *V 
tloTiSaiaV ica't KOTiaKUrav. 

An inscription found at Dodona (date uncertain) shows 
that the savage Corcyraeans were not insensible to the 
need of unity among themselves : they ask ' to whom of 
Gods or heroes they should sacrihce and pray* in order 
to attain it,— 

&tov T[i>];^ar a.ya$a.v t3r\i\KOiv<aVTif t(h K[ojp>ciifn[(0( ry ^i 
r^ Nay Kill T^ A[(]<uv^ t(V( ith \6tuiv ^j ^punov 0i!ov[T]<t mu 
fij[[o/«coi] ofiovDowc e[ir]t nuyaftiv. 
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(hnKotvwvT^ = imKoivovvTai. ' coiTiiniinicate with,' or ' make 
inquiry of ; vauj = vaiia) — M. Carapanos, ' Dodone," i. 
p. 72; 'Hellenica,' p. 44,3. 

IV. Sepulchral inscriptions. 

The famous monument to the fallen of the tribe Erech- 
iheis, mentioned on pp. xviii, xxvi, and referring probably 
10 01. 80. 2, 459-8 B. c, certainly to the events mentioned 
in Thuc, i, 104, 105, runs as follows (C. I. A. 433) — 

"EpfjfPijiSo?. oTSt iv T^ iroX(/iu) aTrtSavov iv Kvtrpai tv AEy[wrlroi 
o- ^iviKT) iv 'AAititn* re 'AiyiVij Mrynpofi] rov airrov ivtavrov — 
then follow :68 names. 

C. I. A. 442 gives us a poem in honour of the 150 men 
who fell at Potidaea, Thuc. i. 63. The first two lines are 
given as conjecturally restored in Newton and Hicks ; the 
rest from C. I. A, 

iSavnTov )U $a\yovtn ^dpiv SioaV ol yap iv oirAois ?] 

tnjiuuva.v apei^yv liiixvot tr^tripav ?] 
KOI Trpoy6vui\y\ iT$h/o^ \i<rB\ov ivX OT^BvrtrLV ?J[Ovt«J 

viKyjv cuTniXtfiov p-vrji^ iXafiov \a]^\tTtp<n'] 
alSy/p ftiv \jni^a.^ inrfSi^aro, iri^[yaTa Si ^Swv] 

t£vS(. XloTtiSaiai S* n./t.'fil injkai cS[a^ci'J. 
iffipav JT oi fiiy ?j(Oii<Ti Tiif^v /i(po!, o[i Si f^irydiTire] 

Tei;^os irioToranji' (\ttiS (sic) ?^tVTO [^I'ouJ 
arSpai II.CV iroXis ^Se JroAi nnl S^^^os *Ep(^S(tos] 

TTpoaGt IToTtiSaiM (J* Siivov iv irp[o/ui;(Oi?] 
iraiJws 'ASijvtu'i.ii', i/Ti)[a« 8" S.vrLppo\Tra. floTtsJ 

^[XXJu^hit' aptTtjv KoX na.-r\pSi'\ £i«X[tV(rav]. 

KirchhoiT observes that the composition forms three 
small poems of four lines each. 

Many fragments are extant containing lists of names, 
often arranged under tribes, which seem to belong to 
monuments of those who fell in battle. One of these is 
mentioned on p. xvii. Two others commemorate cam- 
paigns recorded in Thucydides, though there are difficultiea 
in fixing them to any precise occasion. 




I [CI . A. .^3 coMaias over loo Buaes wider tbe headings 

k>M«[tl«"3JBp(nosockpbceKkno«B, ?3<7«<VX and 

tea of places which are ksL Sane of the bllen, 

probably Atfaenaa alScsy are crrai^ed osder tbe dmdc of 

tbar aty,[lUg)hm,[Airmynm,or[ifC*^t,^ The beading 

hr 9i^ justifies OS in re&nii^ pan of tbe annmnent to 

the revoh of Tbasos, Thuc I too, loi : it wiD be seen tfa^ 

the restorations of the otha" headings are usccrtaia. It 

has been thought that other parts of the inscription nay 

refer lo the great disaster at Diabescus or Datum (Thuc. i. 

lOO, HdL ix. 75), but neither of these names actually occurs, 

K6hIer('Hermes' %xiv, 1889 refers part of the monument 

lo an expcditioo of Cimon against the Chersonese and the 

Pcruan garrison remaining there, mentioned only by Plu- 

_ larch, Cimon xiv, between his account of the battle of the 

!uryniedon and the revolt of Naxos. But the authority 

r Plutarch as a historian is not strong enough, or the 

SRtoralion of the inscription certain enough, to justify a 

c conclusion.] 

C. 1. A. 446 contains the names of those who fell (a) in 

I battle or probably two battles which are unknown to 

, (b) at Potidaea (three names only), (c) at Amphipolis, 

'fl) M »(-fin?t, (c) at Pylos, {/) at Sermylia (one name at 

ich), (f!) al Singus (one name exunl). Kirchhoff(C. I. A. 

i. p. aoo)asHigns the inscription to 425-424, the capture 

r Sphactcrin nnd the battle of Solygea (Thuc. iv. 42 flf,), 

jhiefly on the ground that the number of Athenians who 

[fdl in eiich Iribc from which the loss is recorded (6 to 15 in 

r column, fewer still in another) represents far too small 

I tuu for Dclium or Amphipolis, but suits well with Pylos, 

Iwhere 'few of the Athenians fell' (Thuc, iv. 38), and 

&Bi)lyK''a. Mr. Hicks (Newton and Hicks, Greek Inscrip- 

■tlnna In the llritiith Museum, Part 1, p. to6), following 

EBocckh (C. 1. C. vol. i. No. 171), refers the inscription lo 

■ 493, and to the expedition against Mende and Sctone 

1 recorded in Thuc. iv. 129. It may be conjectured that an 

1. Athenian aolUicr fell indefending the bridge at Amphipolis 
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{iv. 103 fin.), and that some trifling engagement, which is 
not mentioned by Thucydides, took place at Potidaea (ch. iv. 
135), Serraylia (or Sermyle), and Singus, But such hypo- 
theses can never be brought to the test; it is therefore 
better to refrain from them. 

The names of certain ?7yp[a^i], To^arai, and fenu are 
recorded in the inscription. Boeckh compares iv. 129 init. 
(owAirai! fit x.OdiM iavrlov xat Tuforiiis i^Koatm^ koa ®^,ifi 
fUu^uyrdL^ )(i}uok koI tiXAois tiuv airoOtv ^/t/iaj^uii' ireATmrroIs), 
and supposes the r)7p[ai^(ii] to have been metics enrolled 
among the citizen hoplites (avXiTai iavTuiv), But, again, such 
combinations are hazardous, for an Athenian army would 
probably be composed of the same elements on many 
difiFerent occasions. We know of no one time at which 
soldiers were falling at Potidaea, at Amphipolis, and at 
Pylos. We are only sure that the inscription cannot be 
earlier than the capture of Pylos, or later than the first 
year of the peace, 421. 

For the beautiful epitaph of Simonides on Archedice, 
the daughter of Hippias, see text, vi. 59. 

C. I. A. 475, [Ajo'/'-¥ S"i''"'irt)s «'/" (T^/ia MupiiTjs, might be 
attributed to the time of the great plague, were not the 
writing {®i) too archaic. 

C. I. A. 479, 483, are fragments of sepulchral monuments 
found among what are supposed to be the remains of the 
Themistoclean walls : — 



rOtSoS To8( .... KO.TjiBljKtl', 

into two pieces, and is not 



479. 2^/«t 0i[X]ou 

The inscription is broker 
written metrically. 

483. ■An-iSoTDt. I KiiXKiovi^iii liroUt ( o Attviou. 
Also iv. i. 477 b. S^/id iroT^p KAh^oi'Xm airotp6ifiQ»f Htvw^vTifi 

6T)Kt ToS" avT operas ^8< (TOOI^pOOWlJt. 

And iv. i. 477 A. 'AvOpiuwt, o[s] <TTci^t[i]s Koff i&6v ^p€tn,v 3XXa 
litvotvCiv, 
(TT-^Ci KOJ. oirrcipo^ a^/ia ®pdir<avoi i&iif. 
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Compare Thucydides' description of the structure of the 
wall (i, 93 init.) : ' To this day the structure shows evidence 
of haste. The foundations are made up of all sor^s of 
stones, in some places unwrought, and laid just as each 
worker brought them ; there were many columns too, taken 
from sepulchres, and many old stones already cut, insei 
in the work.' 



Such appears to be the amount of light thrown 
Thucydides by Greek inscriptions. The comparison 
them would have been more interesting had we been 
freely to accept the conjectures of archaeologists. Thers-* 
is always a temptation to convert the uncertain and 
definite into the definite and certain. The greater the 
ingenuity the greater the fascination, though often the 
greater the improbability. But we must remember that 
there arc myths or romances of modem criticism as well 
as of early history, and in the latter hall" of the nineteenth 
century we have not so much to fear from the last as from 

the first, 'Itnat TO iiif /ivOuiSti ai-Tbiv artpTtfimpov ^vt 

uiffiAifia Kpivtiv aira apKovvriiK iiti. A few grains of fact 
secured to the world once for all are of more value tl 
many brilliant theories which appear and disappe; 
intellectual meteors, in successive generations. 

The evil tendency of the study is that it encourages the 
habit of conjecture, which has already been one of the 
great corruptions of philology. There is a necessity for 
making too much out of a few letters or words, and thus 
appearing to obtain a result commensurate with the labour 
spent upon them. The slendemess of his materials leads 
the enquirer to snatch at chance coincidences. His 
honest enthusiasm will sometimes make him forget that 
the words or letters upon which his conclusion is based 
are due to conjecture. He is too apt to apply an inscrip- 
tion to the interpretation of a difficulty in an ancient 
author. Where the balance of probability is just in favour 
of a conclusion, it is assumed by him to be a certainl 
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and ihe new fact which is supposed to be proved is set 
rolling, and draws after it other inferences still more 
uncertain. A possible deduction from the inscriptions, 
such as the doubling of the Athenian tribute in the year 
425, or the transfer of the common treasury from Deios 
to Athens in 45+ (resting only on the circumstance that in 
this year the quota lists begin), is repeated at second or 
third hand as a great historical discovery. In the absence 
of contemporary, we are satisfied with later, evidence ; 
and the older history of Athens is interpreted by inscrip- 
tions of the second or third century, and inscriptions of 
the second or third century are explained by the older 
history of Athens. Where singular forms of grammar 
occur only once or twice, e.g. ct-wS for <rcuo-<u', or the 
omission of the article, we are not quite certain how much 
is to be attributed to the carelessness of the engraver. 
On the other hand, from the frequent repetition of it, there 
can be no doubt that the form of the third person plural 
imperative, -6<r0mv for -c'o-fluii', is a real variety of inflexion. 
Tlie uncertainty in the use of several letters, even in the 
same inscription, or the inconsistency of the writing and 
the subject (C. I. A. 8, 93, 2S3), suggests doubts as to the 
limits within which this undoubtedly valid argument of 
date may be employed. The considerable differences 
which occur in the interpretation and reading of the text, 
often incomplete, as given by various critics, are another 
element of uncertainty. 

All these are reasons for hesitation. They show that 
we must not indulge in sanguine or exaggerated language, 
but must confine ourselves to general results. And general 
results, when they relate to the history of the past, are by 
no means to be despised. Though we cannot rewrite the 
history of Greece out of her stones, is it a small thing to 
know that inscriptions of the fifth century before Christ 
confirm and illustrate the great literary works of the same 



' Cp. Mcisterhans. § 143, i 
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age? They bring nearer home to us Greek political 
institutions, the great struggle for freedom, the writings of 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon. They realize to us 
the innumerable details of private life about which history 
is silent ; they illustrate forcibly some of the characteristics 
of Athenian public life, such as the imperative nature of 
duty to the state, the universal responsibility and liability 
to audit of treasurers and other officers, the great number 
of citizens annually chosen by lot to take part in the 
administration of the city (Thuc. ii. 40 iniL^. They add 
to our previous knowledge a few facts. They make an 
important contribution to the history of the Greek alpha- 
bet. And the investigation of them, especially on the spot, 
is full of interest independently of the result. To be busy 
on Greek soil, under the light of the blue heaven, amid 
the scenes of ancient glory, in reading inscriptions, or 
putting together fragments of stone or marble, has a charm 
of another kind than that which is to be found in the 
liingtmgc of ancient authors. Yet even to appreciate 
truly the value of such remains, it is to the higher study 
of the mind of Mellas and of her great men that we must 
return, flnding some little pleasure by the way (like that 
(if looking at an autograph) in deciphering the handwriting 
of her children amid the dust of her ruins. 



ADDENDA 



(To pas'- xxiv) 

[There is a second sherd bearing the name of Xan- 
thippus, with his father's name half-written (A PPI* I), found 
not on the Acropolis but on the road leading to the Piraeus 
{C. I A. iv. Suppl. iii. 571). The writer uses two forms 
of P. 

On a fragment of the rim of a bowl, found, in Jan. 1897, 
N.W. of the Areopagus, are the words 
GEMI^eOKUE^ 
a)PEAPPIO[^] 
The character of the writing does not enable us to decide 
whether the occasion was 483 b.c, when Aristides and not 
his opponent Themistocles was ostracized, or the actual 
ostracism of Themistocles about 471. The spelling for t 
occurs elsewhere in Attic inscriptions, (Mittheilungen des 
Deutsch, Arch. Inst., Athenische Abth. 22, 1897,) 

A very curious epitaph in bad hexameters (C. I. A. ii. 
1675; G. F. Hill, Sources for Greek History, b.c. 478- 
431, iii, 206) records among other exploits of ' Pythion of 
Megara * that he 'saved three tribes of Athenians, bringing 
them from Pagac through Boeotia to Athens.' A note at 
the end adds *tfAa! <tS" tlaiv TIa,v6iovU KtKpoirU 'Avnoxi^. 

Kohler, ' Hermes ' xxiv. (1889), sees in this an incident of 
the Megarian revolt of446(ThiJc, i, 113), anil is followed 
by Busolt, vol. iii. p. 426 ff. Seven tribes under Pericles — 
so they infer from the words— took part in the invasion of 
Euboea when it revolted, three remained behind and on 
the revolt of Megara threw themselves into the Megarid 
(Diodorus xii. 5 speaks of the Athenians sending an army 
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agxiaat the mvleed Hcsaran^ «Uck toot madt tmoty 
aad mia a vicu^ry^ under Andodde a , dte gyoDdlatber t^ 
the oniar, gencnl in the Samiaa wan a few y^ears later. 
When the Laoedaetaooian annj advanced into Hc^ara on 
iu way to A trica , the Athenian army was forced to retreat 
to Pagae. Pcrides* willingness to ne^Xiate with Plei- 
■coaoax b partJj accounted for by the absence of nearly 
onC'thinl of the Athenian anny. Meanwhile P^thlon, a 
Megarian Griendly to Athens, led tbe Athenians over the 
diB ^ero ua pass hjr A^ostbena and Cmsis on the shore of 
tbe Corintfaiao gul( capturii^ numerous Boeodan country- 
people or (laves on the way ; and crossing Cithacron from 
(he N. brought them safely back to Athens. The Athenian 
Army waa now in full force. PleUtoanax had an additional 
motive (or retreating. Pjthion was presented with the 
Alhenian citizenship for his great services; be IK-ed to 
H good old age ((he inscription is mostly written in Ionic 
characters and beam the stamp of the end of the fifth 
century rnlher than the beginning of the fourth), and his 
r-|r)tapli combined with the tradition preserved in Diodorus 
rnabicn u« lo rcconatruct the history <3f the famous events 

Surely thU Interesting story, which bids fair to become 
a ri'COgnlMd piece of Athenian history, rests on too slender 
It f PBib Id be BCccpled. The part played in it by Andocides 
U tahrn f(om n line followirg those quoted in which Pythion 
U Hid to Iwvc 'tilorificd Andocides with 2000 slaves'— 
Ihn iHinibrr in ndmittcd tn be an exaggeration, and we 
r Hhliot Im poirc Ih«t the line refers to the same occasion. 
Il Is fnlr U> •mir that Andocides the grandfather of the 
orsl«ir bclfinnfd to one of the three tribes mentioned in 
Iho lriiirrl|.tloii, the Pnndiunis. But apart from the possi- 
blllly of the Injtcription referring to some event of the 
futirlh century (the counter-arguments of Kohler are not 
concluilvc), mid from the patriotic colouring of the story 
in Uiodorui, is it likely that so romantic an exploit as this 
would have left no trace in literary history? 
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The epitaph is quite sufficiently accounted for if Pythion 
saved, not about a third of the Athenian army, but a few 
men of the garrison, forming the detachments from these 
tribes, who at the Megarian revolt escaped to Pegae. 

The inscription, whatever its historical worth, may be 
given, (with its lonicisms and metrical imperfections,) 
as a curious exception to the usual good taste of Greek 
epitaphs : 

Mi^/ia [to? cot i}jrl <r[<i)]fuiTt K€t/i€Vo[v] Avhpo^ apifrro' 

TLvOUav cy Mcyapa>[v] S(u[^]a9 hrra fL[€Jv avBpa^ 

*Eiirra Sk Airoppi^as (i* e. airoppn^$a^) [^]<>yxa9 cvt frtafjuari 

iKivmav 
EiXcTO Tav dpcrav irarcpa ev#cXcti(^a>v ^t hipjun, 
OSros avrjp ^ l[<r]a)t<r€v *A6rjv(uwv rpcs ^vAAs 
*Eic Ilayav dyaywv SiJa Bouorcov cs 'A^i/vas, 
EvfcXcurc *Av8oKtSav 8icrxiX[t jots dv8pa7ro&Mcriv. 
OvScFa Tnjfjudva^ lirL\6ov(juxv AvOptHnrnv (I) 
*£s *Ai8a Kari^a iracriv fiaKapurros l&€<r0cu. 
^Aai otS* CMTtv IlaKSiovts KcKpoTris *AvTto;(ts.] 
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NOTE ON THE 
GEOGRAPHY OF THUCYDIDES 



Various difficulties have been found in the geography 
of Thucydides : his accounts of places are at variance 
sometimes (i) with facts, sometimes (2) with the state- 
ments of later writers. It may be said of his descriptions 
generally, as of most early descriptions, that they are 
graphic rather than accurate. When we try to reproduce 
them in the mind something is wanting. For example, 
we do not gather from his narrative where the Euryelus 
was situated by which the Athenians, and also Gylippus, 
ascended the heights of Epipolae (vi. 97 ; vii. a, 43), or 
how the Syracusan defences layafter the completion of the 
third counter-wail (vii. 7), or, without some consideration, 
how the dolphins were placed for the protection of the 
Athenian ships in the great Syracusan harbour (vii. 38). 
The topography of battles is often imperfect, and some- 
times leads to a difficulty in the explanation of them. The 
narrative of the batde of Amphipolis leads to the inference 
(see Arnold's Appendix) that the city was not at the top 
but on the slope of the hill which Cleon ascended with his 
army, but this can only be inferred with some uncertainty 
and is not definitely expressed. Perhaps without maps 
and plans a better delineation was impossible. The narra- 
tive of the second sea-fight in the Crisaean gulf |ii. 90 fT.) 
is incoherent : for we are not told what happened to that 
portion of the Peloponnesian fleet which was originally 
victorious. The manner of the attack which ended in the 
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capture of the first Syracusan counter-wall (vi. loo) is not 
fully described and can only be inferred ; the ' Argive 
hoplites ' who were killed in the Syracusan out-works after 
the capture of the stockade must have joined the attacking 
party from one of the two other divisions of the army. 
Once more, in the calculation of distances the eye or the 
information of the writer was frequently at fault. For 
examples see below. 

There has been a good deal of controversy on this 
subject. Even into geography the spirit of party may 
find a way. Some commentators have been desirous of 
maintaining the credit of their author, like Dr. Arnold, 
who was of opinion that 'when Geographers who are also 
Scholars visit the places of which Thucydides speaks per- 
sonally, most of the difficulties in his descriptions will 
vanish.' That remark of course supposes that Thucydides, 
rightly understood, is generally or always in the right. 
We may imagine the writer of it to feel what he does not 
say : " The most accurate and trustworthy of historians 
can hardly be imagined to be ignorant as a schoolboy of 
geography.' And certainly, in his account of Pylos and 
Sphacteria, Dr. Arnold is ready, in a figure, to work 
a miracle in order to save the reputation of Thucydides. 
Changes in the formation of the coast are the ' Deus ex 
machina ' to which he has recourse. 

Yet it may very likely be true that Thucydides is far 
behind Strabo or Pausanias or Stephanus Byzantinus in 
geography, though his conception of history may be quite 
unattainable by them. Still greater would be the dis- 
parity of his knowledge when compared with that of 
a modern traveller, or resident in Greece, who has perhaps 
surveyed and explored places which the historian himself 
may not have visited. For the knowledge of geography is 
always growing with time, while history fades into the 
distance. The materials of the one are increasing, while 
those of the other are diminishing. The credibility 
of an author's geography is not therefore to be judged of 
h2 
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by the credibility of his history, because in the one far 
more than in the other he is dependent on the conditions 
of his age. 

In this short note it is not intended to enter into the 
discussion of particular passages, but rather to urge two 
general principles; (i) that geographical accuracy is not 
to be expected from a writer of the age of Thucydides : 
(2) that the number of his inaccuracies show them to be 
attributable rather to his ignorance, than to the ignorance 
of later writers, or of ourselves. 

To attempt to reconcile the geography of Thucydides 
with facts may be the same error in kind, though not in 
degree, as to try and adapt the drive of Telemachus 
between Pylos and Sparta to the present condition of the 
country, or to seek on the sea-shore of Ithaca for the cave 
by which Odysseus was deposited. As the more fami- 
liar features of a scene are likely to be reproduced in the 
creations of the poet, so the ancient historian will roughly 
guess distances. Rut he may often make mistakes about 
a region with which he was unacquainted, and he will not 
always be able to judge what amount of description is 
required in order to place before his readers a just con- 
ception of a place or of a battle. There were no surveys 
of countries or measurements of distances in the age of 
Herodotus and Thucydides (except along the course of 
great roads such as the Persian highways), but only the 
proverbially uncertain measure of a day's journey or of 
a day's sail (see Thuc. ii. 97, and Arnold's note). There 
were no correct maps, but only rude delineations such as 
made Herodotus laugh (iv. 36). The eye was the judge 
of the distance across a strait or across the entrance of 
a harbour. Daily experience tells us how seldom the 
power of judging distances is found in any one who has 
not been trained by long liabit. 

Some of the errors or misleading expressions in 
Thucydides which have suggested the above remarks are 
the following : — 
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ii. 36 med. The distance of Rhium in Achaia from 
Rhium on the opposite coast is said by Thucydides to 
be less than a mile (7 stadia). According to Col. Leake 
(Morea, ii. 148) 'the distance is little, if at all, short of 
a mile and a half,' and would have been considerably 
greater in ancient times if we assume, as in this particular 
instance there is reason for thinking, that the sea, owing 
to the deposits of rivers, has retreated about 250 yards on 
the south, and somewhat less on the north coast, 

iv. 8 med. The southern entrance of the harbour formed 
by the bay of Navarino is more than three-quarters of a 
mile in width, and the northern is 132 yards. But accord- 
ing to Thucydides the northern entrance admitted the 
passage of only two ships, the southern of not more than 
eight or nine, and the Lacedaemonians had intended to 
block up both passages by ships placed lengthways'. 

Thucydides also underrates considerably the length of 
the island, which he describes (iv. 8) as 15 stadia (about 
3000 yards), whereas it is really 2J miles (4800 yards). 
I Mr, Grundy (see note) points out that the distance from 
the place where the Athenians must have landed on the 
bay side of the island to its N. point is about 15 stadia.] 



' [It lias been suggested Ihat Thucj/dides fell into the en 
bining the accounts of two LnromiaDts, one of whom [qcr 
harbour' the lagoon of Osmyn Aga, behind Pylos, and the ot 
of Navarino : and mistook an intended blocking of the N. 
the bay of Navarino at both ends I, by wbich a passage from the bay into 
the lagoon, which may bave eixisted at the time, would also have been 
closed to Ihc Athenians) for a blocking of the N. and S. eatrances. See 
Hr. G. B. Grundy's admirable monograph on Pylos and Sphaclcria, If 
this be so, the criticisco, in the Essay, on Thucydides as a geographer 
would only be confirmed. It is clear from iv. 6 (t^v St r^aoy Tai^i> 
^Mfuvn t^t, l£ air^t tir nikt^ov mfiai roiaimu . irkhat titelBaaav It 
a&nif, tal ropit TT)r Ijniipof ikkoin iTofor dhai -jip m't ASijmloii tt* t) 
rifaiir ro/nfilai' Imafai nf* t» ^wipor, iii6$oaiv ilit txoi'JBJi- tii yip ahfit 
■njt Oikott i(a toD jmrXou TpJi tA wlkafot ikt/Hva fvra li^ 'f*'>' ^" 
apfHiififvoi ii^iti^amiri Teiit airrSii') that Thucydides believed the Lacedae- 
monians to have intended to blotlt both entrances of the bay of Navarino. 
—And il is alter all hard to believe that aa a (act they did not intend to keep 
out the Athenian ships by occupying (if not blocking) the S. ei 
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iv. 57 init. According to Thucydides, Thyrea was situated 
about lo stadia from the sea, or about ijf of a mile. 
According to Col. Leake (Morea, ii. 493) 'it is at least 
three limes that distance.* Other writers suggest other 
sites. But there are no remains which agree with the 
distance mentioned in Thucydides (Bursian, Geographic 
von Griechenland, ii. p. 70), 

vi. 104 med. Gylippus sailing from Tarentum to Sicily 
was caught by a storm in the Terinaean gulf. But the 
Terinaean guJf, called also the Sinus Hipponiates, is on 
the west coast of Italy (Pliny, iii. 72. 5, 10). Ka-rh. rov 
Itfuvaiov KoKwov cannot mean ' opposite the Terinaean gulf.' 

viii. 88 init. Alcibiades is described as sailing straight 
from Samos to Phaselis and Caunus on his way to As- 
pendus, and as returning to Samos from Caunus and 
Phaselis {108 init.). The inverse order in both cases is 
the true one. Dr. Arnold supposes the words to mean 
'straight to Phaselis, having first touched at Caunus'; 
'from Caunus, and before that from Phaselis.' But this 
explanation is forced in itself, and is rendered impossible 
by the repetition of tiie wrong order in the description of 
the return voyage. 

viii. 101 fin. Similarly, Larissa and Hamaxitus are men- 
tioned in a wrong order (see Strabo, xiii. 1.47, 48, pp, 604, 

vi. 72 init. So Naxos and Catana. 

iii. 29 med. So Icarus and Myconus. 

vii. 19 init. Decclea is said to be distant about lao 
stadia (i. e. about fourteen miles) from Athens, and about 
the same or a little more from Boeotia. In reality 
it was much nearer Boeotia. It has been su^ested 
that Thucydides is here thinking of the far-off corner of 
Boeotia at Oropus, from which an important road ran 
through Decelea (vii. 28 init.) to Athens. Still this would 
only show how different his mode of expression is from 
that of a modem writer. 

viii. 26 med. A-ipof rj/y irpo MiAiJrov v^trov. But Leros 
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is forty miles from Miletus. All the MSS. except 
the Vatican read "&\fov, a place which is otherwise 
unknown. Aipov is probably correct, and is confirmed 
by the close connexion which we find existing between 
Lcros and Miletus in the tribute lists (C. I, A. 37, 226, 
251, 262, 264). The expression is natural enough for 
a writer who had in his mind not maps of the Aegean, but 
the actual voyage past Leros to Miletus. 

iii. 4 fin. Sipfiaw iv Ty MoAco, irf^i /iopiav nj^ xaAfuit (com- 
pare C. 6, irfptapiuxra/ijcvoi to Trpw voTov). But, according to 
Strabo, Malea was at the southern extremity of the island. 
It is possible however to take x/»s ^opiav t^? TroKtai^ not 
with mpfiow but with iLiroiTTcAAuifm. irpiafftis rpi^/xi, referring 
to the Mytilenaeans, above. 

i. 61 med. d^mo/uvoi h hipoiay KaK€i6tv hriarpitliayrti. But 
Beroea was several days' march out of the road from 
Pydna to Potidaea ; nor could the Athenians possibly 
have reached Gigonus by slow marches three days after 
their departure from Beroea (nar' oA/yov &i irpo'Covm TpiTiuoi 
&<l>tKovro « Tiyuiyov). The generally received correction «rl 
Sr^ie^av for tirim-pi^avrK caonot be considered certain, and 
does not remove the difficulty about Beroea. 

We may also notice that where Thucydides evidently 
wants to express geographical ideas with precision, as in 
ii. 9 fin., VTJijoi otrai tiTos IIiXoTrow^troip ical K/itttjs fpo? ^Ktor 
avitrxpiTa, Trairai at aXXai KuitXaS*? Trkr/v M1JA.0U «cil 0^pas, Or 

in the description of the island of Cythera, iv. 53 fin., iraera 
(i. e. either ii i^<ros or ij Aa«oiciic^) yap ai'i)(tt irpos to Slki/Ukov 
■01 KpriTtKov iri'Xayos, he has caused a great deal of trouble 
to his interpreters'. There is a lesser degree of obscurity 
in the description of the country about Chimerium (i. 46 fin.), 
especially the words ptZ St <cai Qua/ui irora/ios, bpiiuv rqv 
6«nr/KiiTi8a koI KtoT/iiV'jv, Stv ivros rj aupa dvt;i[(i to Xu/iiputv, 
where Srr refers not to t^v ©tinrptuTiSa koX K<irrpiin]v, but to 
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1 the text give good ground for suspecting 
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Trvrofuav, gathered from the previous sentence (scil. the 
Acheron and the Thyamis). 

It is worth while also to compare the description of the 
kingdom of the Odrysae in ii. 97, which, though not 
obscure, is cumbrous and very unlike the manner of 
a modem geographer. 

Considering the number of these errors and vague ex- 
pressions, and the probability that Thucydides from his 
imperfect means of knowledge would have fallen into them, 
is it worth while, for the sake of vindicating his credit, 
either to alter the text, or to assume changes in the face 
of nature unless there is actual proof of them in each 
particular case? All that we can reasonably expect of 
him is that he should be a little in advance of his pre- 
decessors, not that he should vie with modem accuracy, 
or equally with a modem historian be alive to the value of 
topography, or realize the fulness and minuteness of detail 
which are required in a describer of places or of military 
movements. 




BOOK I 



Thucydides, an Athenian, wrote the history of the i 

war in which the Pelo^onnestaiis and the Athenians 

fought against one another. He began to write when 

they first took up arms, believing that it would be great 

and memorable above any previous war. For he argued 

that both states were then at the full ^ 

... , , , Gttaliuia of t/it war. 

height of their military power, and he 

saw the rest of the Hellenes either siding or intending 
to side with one or other of them. No movement ever 
stirred Hellas more deeply than this; it was shared by 
many of the Barbarians, and might be said even to affect 
the world at large. The character of the events which 
preceded, whether immediately or in more remote an- 
tiquity, owing to the lapse of time cannot be made out 
with certainty. ' But, judging from the evidence which 
I am able to trust after most careful enquiry", I should 
imagine that former ages were not great either in their 
wars or in anything else. 

The country which is now called Hellas was not 2 
regularly settled '■in ancient times''. The people were 

• Or, connecting Sir with i/OXpCTarer ; ' But after carrying the enquiry 
to the furthest point at whicli any trustworthy evidence can be 
obtained.' ■■ Or, taking oi waXai closely together: 'until recent 
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migrat/^y, aruJ readily left their homes whenever they 

wer^ overpowered by numbers. There was no commerce, 

Wimkm^ t*f andmi and they could not safely hold inter* 

/////«• rs^ituMM of course with one another either bj- land 

iigrJ^I^ a^'rJ^r '^^ ^^ The Several tribes culti^-ated 
dtMifUu ths mors un- their own soil just enough to obtain 
i^t$Udi ki,ms of ihs a maintenance from it. But they had 
S' It^TiZ^ n'^ accumulations of wealth, and did 
p$ruH*, not plant the ground ; for, being with- 

out walU, they were never sure that an invader might 
not come and despoil them. Living in this manner and 
knowing that they could anywhere obtain a bare sub- 
bifitence, they were always ready to migrate ; so that 
they had neither great cities nor any considerable 
rewjurcea. The richest districts were most constantly 
changing their inhabitants ; for example, the countries 
which are now called Thessaly and Boeotia, the greater 
part of the Peloponnesus with the exception of Arcadia, 
and all the beat parts of Hellas. For the productive- 
nefia of the land * increased the power of individuals ; 
thia in turn was a souj^ce of quarrels by which com- 
munities * were ruined, while at the same time they were 
more exposed to attacks from without. Certainly Attica, 
of wiiici) the soil was {H>or and thin, enjo^'ed a long free- 
dom fii>m civil strife, and therefore retained its original 
inhabitanta. And a striking confirmation of my argu- 
ment ia aflurded by the fact ^that Attica through im- 
migration increased in population more than any other 
region. For the leading men of Hellas ^> when driven 



* Or. 'a^v^ to »oake coanumtics greater power; this was & source 
c»i qu^ricl!!, by wliivl^ Ukry * etc. ^ Or^ takxag «f r^ a\Aa in another 

^^uitA:, : ' Ihat Attka lbr«^ua;h iBuit%r«tioA increased ia popuiadon quite 
vut U pfs^t^riioa to her increaoe in other respects ;^ or^ supplying n|ir 
^VAA«9a ikwX Ukiug /MT<NiMaf in another sense: ^And here is a striking 
vv^iiruuliou w4 my argument that the constant migrations were dte 
c«iu,>M; which pi'vvvnteU the rest of Hellas from iacrcaaiag equally with. 
AUiciL rho l<;aUit»g men ol' UeUm^* ete. 
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out of their own country by war or revolution, sought an 
asylum at Athens ; and from the very earliest times, being 
admitted to rights of citizenship, so greatly increased 
the number of inhabitants that Attica became incapable 
of containing them, and was at last obliged to send out 
colonies to Ionia. 

The feebleness of antiquity is further proved to me by 3 
the circumstance that there appears to ;vo uniiy among thi 
have been no common action in Hellas «"^ Miabiianis: no 
before the Trojan War. And I am """-"o" ™"" "Z.™- 
, . , . - . , . «H« or BaibanaMS ; 

inclined to thmk that the very name or mmmon action m 
was not as yet given to the whole HiHasbtfimHie Trojan 
country, and in fact did not exist at all **''"'■ 
before the time of Hellen, the son of Deucalion ; the 
different tribes, of which the Pelasgian was the most 
widely spread, gave their own names to different districts. 
But when Hellen and his sons became powerful in 
Phthiotis, their aid was invoked by other cities, and those 
who associated with them gradually began to be called 
Hellenes, though a long time elapsed before the name 
prevailed over the whole country. Of this Homer affords 
the best evidence ; for he, although he lived long after the 
Trojan War, nowhere uses this name collectively, but 
confines it to the followers o( Achilles from Phthiotis, who 
were the original Hellenes; when speaking of the entire 
host he calls them DanaSns, or Argives, or Achaeans, 
Neither is there any mention of Barbarians in his poems, 
clearly because there were as yet no Hellenes opposed to 
them by a common distinctive name. Thus "the several 
Hellenic tribes (and I mean by the term Hellenes those 
who, while forming separate communities, had a common 
language, and were afterwards called by a common name)", 
owing to their weakness and isolation, were never united 

• Or, supplying rkijBirTtt vriA both clauses : ' those who successively 
acquirctl [he Hellenic name, which first Eprcad among the sevcra] tribes 
speaking the same language, and aflerwards became universal.' 
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in any great enterprise before the Trojan War. And they 
only made the expedition against Troy after they had 
gained considerable experience of the sea, 

4 Minos is the first to whom tradition ascribes the 
B,gin,unssof<ivilU. possession of a navy. He made him- 

ation: Minos amqutrs Self master of a great part of what is 
ihiisJands and dtars now termed the Hellenic sea; he con- 
istaoji iia «, quered the Cyclades, and was the first 

coloniser of most of them, expelling the Carians and ap- 
pointing his own sons to govern in them. Lastly, it was he 
who, from a natural desire to protect his growing revenues, 
sought, as far as he was able, to clear the sea of pirates. 

5 For in ancient times both the Hellenes, and those 
Barbarians, whose homes were on the coast of the main- 
land or in islands, when they began to find their way 
to one another by sea had recourse to piracy. They were 
commanded by powerful chiefs, who took this means of 
increasing their wealth and providing for their poorer 
followers. They would fall upon the unwalled and 
straggling towns, or rather villages, which they plundered, 
and maintained themselves chiefly by the plunder of them; 
for, as yet, such an occupation was held to be honourable 
and not disgraceful. This is proved by the practice of 
certain tribes on the mainland who, to the present day, 
glory in piratical exploits, and by the witness of the 
ancient poets, in whose verses the question is invariably 
asked of newly-arrived voyagers, whether they are pirates'; 
which implies that neither those who are questioned dis- 
claim, nor those who are interested in knowing censure 
the occupation. On land also neighbouring communities 
plundered each other; and there are many parts of Hellas 
in which the old practices still continue, as for example 
among the Ozolian Locrians, Aetolians, Acarnanians, 
and the adjacent regions of the continent. The fashion 
of wearing arms among these continental tribes is a 

* Od. iii. 73 S. ; ix. 953 ; Hymn to Apoll. 459 S. 
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relic of their old predatory habits. For in ancient times 
all Hellenes carried weapons because Old cusioms which 
their homes were undefended and inter- "" ^" •■^'"'"fi '•■ 

r 1-1 .L n I ■ some parts of Ihi coun- 

course was unsafe ; like the Barbarians ,^. j^,^ o/Aikmiatis 
they went armed in iheir every-day life, and Sfattans. 
And the continuance of the custom in certain parts of the 
country indicates that it once prevailed everywhere. 

The Athenians were the first who laid aside arms and 6 
adopted an easier and more luxurious way of hfe. Quite 
recently the old-fashioned refinement of dress still lingered 
among the elder men of their richer class, who wore 
under-garments of linen, and bound back their hair in 
a knot with golden clasps in the form of grasshoppers ; 
and the same customs long survived among the elders of 
Ionia, having been derived from their Athenian ancestors. 
On the other hand, the simple dress which is now common 
was first worn at Sparta ; and there, more than anyivhere 
else, the life of the rich was assimilated to that of the 
people. The Lacedaemonians too were the first who in 
their athletic exercises stripped naked and rubbed them- 
selves over with oil. But this was not the ancient custom ; 
athletes formerly, even when they were contending at 
Olympia, wore girdles about their loins, a practice which 
lasted until quite lately, and still prevails among Bar- 
barians, especially those of Asia, where the combatants 
in boxing and wrestling matches wear girdles. And many 
other customs which are now confined to the Barbarians 
might be shown to have existed formerly in Hellas. 

In later times, when navigation had become general and 7 
weahh was beginning to accumulate, Fortified towHs Ug,n 
cities were built upon the sea-shore and lo be bmli; ai fim in- 
fortified ; peninsulas too were occupied '""■'■ afifriDards <m tin 
and walled-offwith a view to commerce *"'* ""' 
and defence against the neighbouring tribes. But the 
older towns both in the islands and on the continent, in 
order to protect themselves agtiinst the piracy which so 
long prevailed, were built inland ; and there they remain 
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to this day. For the piratical tribes plundered, not only 
one another, but all those who, without being seamen, lived 
on the sea-coast. 

S The islanders were even more addicted to piracy than 
Tht pimits iH lAt the Inhabitants of the mainland. They 
islttHiis of Cariait or were mostly Carian or Phoenician 
PJiotuuian ot^gi-i. settlers. Tliis is proved by the fact 

that when the Athenians purified Delos' during the 
Peloponnesian War and the tombs of the dead were 
opened, more than half of them were found to be Carians. 
They were known by the fashion of their arms which were 
buried with them, and by their mode of burial, the same 
wlMch is still practised among them. 

After Minos had established his navy, communication 
by sea became more general. For, he having expelled 
the marauders'' when he colonised the greater part of the 
islands, the dwellers on the sea-coast began to grow richer 
and to live in a more settled manner; and some of them, 
finding their wealth increase beyond their expectations, 
surrounded their towns with walls. The love of gain 
made the weaker willing to serve the stronger, ^ and the 
command of wealth enabled the more powerful to subju- 
gate the lesser cities". This was the state of society which 
was beginning to prevail at the time of the Trojan War, 

9 1 am inclined to think that Agamemnon succeeded in 

D 1 .i t,, collecline the expedition, not because 

Rat of tht Frio- ° f tt \ , 

pidot: tki uitalih and the suitors of Helen had bound them- 

fxmir tiihich Agamtm- selves by oath to Tyndareus, but 

«o« i»h^tdjn>«,Ai- because he was the most powerful king 

rtH3 and EurystlitHs 1^ f* 

tniMidlnmioasstmbU of his time. "Those Peloponnesians 
tktehitfs who fought at who possessthe most accurate traditions 
^"^' say that '* originally Pelops gained his 

power by the great wealth which he brought with him 

» Cp. iii. 104 iniL '' Cp. I 4. ' Or. 'and incited Uie more 

powerful, who now bad weallh at their command, to subjugate the lesser 
cities,' '■ Or, 'Those who possess the most accurate traditions 

respecting the history of Peloponnesus say that ' etc. 
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from Asia into a poor country, whereby he was enabled, 
although a stranger, to give his name to the Peloponnesus ; 
and Ihat still greater fortune attended his descendants 
after the death of Eurystheus, king of Mycenae, who was 
slain in Attica by the Heraclidae. For Atreus the son of 
Pelops was the maternal uncle of Eiirystheus, who, when 
he went on the expedition, naturally committed to his 
charge the kingdom of Mycenae. Now Atreus had been 
banished by his father on account of the murder of 
Chrysippus, But Eurystheus never returned ; and the 
Mycenaeans, dreading the Heraclidae, were ready to 
welcome Atreus, who was considered a powerful man and 
had ingratiated himself with the multitude. So he suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Mycenae and the other dominions 
of Eurystheus. Thus the house of Pelops prevailed over 
that of Perseus. 

And it was, as I believe, because Agamemnon inherited 
this power and also because he was the greatest naval 
potentate of his time that he was able to assemble the 
expedition ; and the other princes followed him, not from 
good-will, but from fear. Of the chiefs who came to 
Troy, he, if the witness of Homer be accepted, brought 
the greatest number of ships himself, besides supplying 
the Arcadians with them. In the ' Handing down of the 
Sceptre' he is described as 'The king of many islands, 
and of all Argos"," But, living on the mainland, he could 
not have ruled over any except the adjacent islands (which 
would not be 'many') unless he had possessed a con- 
siderable navy. From this expedition we must form our 
conjectures about the character of still earlier times. 

When it is said that Mycenae was but a small place, ic 
or that any other city which existed in those days is 
inconsiderable in our own, this argument will hardly 
prove that the expedition was not as great as the poets 
relate and as is commonly imagined. Suppose the city 
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of Sparta to be deserted, and nothing left but the temples 
That iht ana and the ground-plaji, distant ages would 
ffnaintu of Myuna,. be very Unwilling to believe that the 
or qf any eihtr riiy. a power of the Lacedaemonians was at 
;","," Sil™^ all a,u^.o their fe„,e. And ,e. they 
proiud frtmt a lom- own two-fifths of the Petoponnesus, and 
fiant«n </ AiMnt enrl are acknowledged leaders of the whole, 

'"'*"" as well as of numerous allies in the rest 

of Hellas. But their city is not built continuously, and has 
no splendid temples or other edifices; it rather resembles 
■1 group of villages like the ancient towns of Hellas, and 
would therefore make a poor show. Whereas, if the same 
fate befell the Athenians, the ruins of Athens would strike 
the eye, and we should infer their power to have been twice 
as great as it really is. We ought not then to be unduly 
sceptical. The greatness of cities should be estimated 
by their real power and not by appearances. And we may 

1/omtf'i accDHHt of fairly suppose the Trojan expedition 
ihtHumbtrn/ihi/ona. (q jjav'e been greater than any which 
preceded it, although according to Homer, if we may once 
more appeal to his testimony, not equal to those of our 
own day- He was a poet, and may therefore be expected 
to exaggerate ; yet, even upon his showing, the expedition 
was comparatively small. For it numbered, as he tells us, 
twelve hundred ships, those of the Boeotians" carrying 
one hundred and twenty men each, those of Philoctetes *■ 
fifty; and by these numbers he may be presumed to 
indicate the largest and the smallest ships; else why in 
the catalogue is nothing said about the size of any others ? 
That the crews were all lighting men as well as rowers he 
clearly implies when speaking of the ships of Philocletes; 
for he tells us thai all the oarsmen were likewise archers. 
And it is not to be supposed that many who were not 
sailors would accompany the expedition, except the kings 
and principal officers; for the troops had to cross the sea. 
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CONSIDERATIONS RESPECTING THE WAR 



bringing with them the materials of war, in vessels with- 
out decks, built after the old piratical fashion. Now if 
we take a mean between the crews, the invading forces 
will appear not to have been very numerous when we 
remember that they were drawn from the whole of Hellas, 

The cause of the inferiority was not so much the want i 
of men as the want of money ; the in- Considtraiioia rt- 
vading army was limited, by the diffi- sfcUng iht Trojan 
culty of obtaining supplies, to such "'"''■ 
a number as might be expected to live on the country in 
which they were to fight. After their arrival at Troy, 
when they had won a battle (as they clearly did, for other- 
wise they could not have fortified their camp), even then 
they appear not to have used the whole of their force, but 
to have been driven by want of provisions to the cultivation 
of the Chersonese and to pillage. And in consequence of 
this dispersion of their forces, the Trojans were enabled 
to hold out against them during the whole ten years, being 
always a match for those who remained on the spot. 
Whereas if the besieging army had brought abundant 
supplies, and, instead of betaking themselves to agriculture 
or pillage, had carried on the war persistently with al! 
their forces, they would easily have been masters of the 
field and have taken the city ; since, even divided as they 
were, and with only a part of their army available at any 
one time, they held their ground. Or, again, they might 
have regularly invested Troy, and the place would have 
been captured in less time and with less trouble. Poverty 
was the real reason why the achievements of former ages 
were insignificant, and why the Trojan War, the most 
celebrated of them all, when brought to the test of facts, 
falls short of its fame and of the prevaihng traditions to 
which the poets have given authority- 
Even in the age which followed the Trojan War, Hellas i; 
was still in process of ferment and settlement, and had no 
time for peaceful growth. The return of the Hellenes 
from Troy after their long absence led to many changes : 
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quarreis too arose in nearly every city, and those who 
Souikwatd utav€- ^^^^ expelled by them went and 
nuHi in HtiUs aftrr founded Other cities. Thus in the 
tht Tngan War; Boto- sixtieth year after the fall of Troy, the 
f*^1ir"DoZ!. of ^o^ot'3^ people, having been expelled 
mpat'on of iht Frio- from Ame by the Thessalians, settled 
fonntsua; /oHiaH and in the Country formerly called Cadmeis, 
a,™ «*««=». but now Boeotia: a portion of the 

tribe already dwelt there, and some of these had joined 
in the Trojan expedition. In the eightieth year after 
the war, the Dorians led by the Heraclidae conquered the 
Peloponnesus. A considerable time elapsed before Hellas 
became finally settled; after a while, however, she re- 
covered tranquillity and began to send out colonies. The 
Athenians colonised Ionia and most of the islands ; the 
Peloponnesians the greater part of Italy and Sicily, and 
various places in Hellas. These colonies were all founded 
after the Trojan War. 
13 As Hellas grew more powerful and the acquisition of 
Hiite/HavirimHrl- Wealth became more and more rapid, 
/o».' Corinih, Corcyra, the revenues of her cities increased, 
loma, Sanios. Phocaia. g^ j j^ j^^^j ^f ^j^g^j tyrannies were 
established ; they had hitherto been ruled by hereditary 
kings, having fixed prerogatives. The Hellenes likewise 
began to build navies and to make the sea their element. 
The Corinthians are said to have first adopted some- 
thing like the modern style of marine, and the oldest 
Hellenic triremes to have been constructed at Corinth. 
A Corinthian ship-builder, Ameinocles, appears to have 
built four ships for the Samians ; he went to Samos 
B.C. 704. about three hundred years before the end of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. And the earliest naval engagement on 
record is that between the Corinthians and Corcyraeans 
H,C. 664. which occurred about forty years later. Corinth, being 
°'' "*■ seated on an isthmus, was naturally (rom the first a centre 
of commerce; for the Hellenes within and without the 
Peloponnese in the old days, when they communicated 
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chiefly by land, had to pass through her territory in order 
to reach one another. Her wealth too was a source of 
power, as the ancient poets testify, who speak of 'Corinth 
the rich ".' When navigation grew more common, the 
Corinthians, having already acquired a fleet, were able to 
put down piracy ; they offered a market both by sea and 
land, and with the increase of riches the power of their 
city increased yet more. Later, in the time of Cyrus, the B.C. 559- 
6r3t Persian king, and of Cambyses his son, the Ionians5=9- 
had a large navy ; they fought with Cyrus, and were for 604. 
a time masters of the sea around their own coasts. Poly- B.C. 529- 
crates, too, who was a tyrant of Samos in the reign of oi. 6a, 4- 
Cambyses, had a powerful navy and subdued several oi^*- *■ 
the islands, among them Rhenea, which he dedicated 
to the Delian Apollo''. And the Phocaeans, when they 
^vere colonising Massalia, defeated the Carthaginians on B.C. 600. 
the sea. 01. 4S 

These were the most powerful navies, and even these, 14 

which came into existence many gene- r. ■ - . 

. ,,, Scaraty 0/ Inrtmts. 

rations after the Trojan War, appear Smail»tss 0/ tt* Aihe- 
to have consisted chiefly of fifty-oared "oi and Atgimian 
vessels and galleys of war, as in the ■^"^' 
days of Troy ; as yet triremes were not common. But 
a little before the Persian War and the death of Darius, B.C. 4B5. 
who succeeded Cambyses, the Sicilian tyrants and the ^^ '3> *■ 
Corcyraeans had them in considerable numbers. No 
other maritime powers of any consequence arose in Hellas 
before the expedition of Xerxes. The Aeginetans, Athe- 
nians, and a few more had small fleets, and these mostly 
consisted of fifty-oared vessels. •■■ Even the ships which 
the Athenians built quite recently at the instigation of 
Themistoctes, when they were at war with the Aeginetans 

• II. ii. 570. ■■ Cp. iii. 104 init, ■ Or, ' It was quilc at 

a reccDl period, wbcn the Athenians were at war wilb the Aegjoetans 
and in expectation of the Barbarian, that The oiisl odes perauaded them 
to build the ahipa with which they fought at Satamis; and even these 
were not completely decked.' 



tt'AK BETWEEN CHALCIS AND ERETRIA 

and in expectation of the Barbarian, e\'en these ships with 
which they fought at Salamis were not completely decked ", 

'5 So inconsiderable were the Hellenic navies in recent as 
TIh ehitf pamr <^ Well as in more ancient times. And 
iffUat manhmf. Wart yet those whoapplied their energies to 
bj>l«nJin,o,^,rM,. ^^^ ^^ obtained a great accession 
of strength by the increase of their revenues and the 
extension of tiieir dominion. For they attacked and sub- 
jugated the islands, especially when the pressure of 
population was felt by them. Whereas by land, no conflict 
of any kind which brought increase of power ever occurred ; 
wfiat wars tlicy had were mere border feuds. Foreign and 
distant expeditions of conquest the Hellenes never under- 
took ; fur they were not as yet ranged under the command 
of the great states, nor did they form voluntary leagues or 
make expeditions on an equal footing. Their wars were 
only the wars of the several neighbouring tribes with one 
another. The conflict in which the rest of Hellas was 
most divided, allying itself with one side or the other, was 
the ancient war between the Chalcidians and Eretrians*. 

i6 There were different impediments to the progress of the 
ImfifJinitHiK to fim- different states. The lonians had at- 
i*w* ■■ tained great prosperity when Cyrus and 

B C, 3t«. the Persians, having ove rthrown Croesus and subdued the 
' '■ (I) Tht rUiHgpoavr countries between the river Halys and 
</cV PirsMHt. the sea, made war against ibem and en- 

slaved the cilics on the mainland. Some lime afterwards, 
Darius, strong in the possession of the Phoenician fleet, 
conquered the islands also. 
7 Nor again did the tyrants of the Hellenic cities extend 
la' 7»* fUty mma *''^''' thoughts beyond their own in- 
amJ im-tiom MoAim tcfest, that is, the security of their per- 
i/d* /fraxtL sons, and the aggrandisement of them- 

selves and their femtlies. They were extremely cautious 
in the adtninistration of their government, and nothing 
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considerable was ever effected by them; except in wars 
with their neighbours, as in Sicily, where their power 
attained its greatest height. Thus for a long time every- 
thing conspired to prevent Hellas from uniting in any 
great action and to paralyse enterprise in the individual 
states. 

At length the tyrants both at Athens and in the rest of 18 
Hellas (which had been under their Thty aim at lingtb ^.'^■S'°- 
dominion long before Athens), at least '"*'^»"^" ^v 5/»rtfl. 01. 67. 3- 

,. . , - , , - , wMieJi far four /iHudinJ 

the greater number of them, and with ^^^^^ ^^^ /^^^ ^^^ 

the exception of the Sicilian the last who goucimd. 

ever ruled, were put down by the Lacedaemonians. For 

although Laccdaemon, after the conquest* of the country 

by the Dorians who now inhabit it, remained long unsettled, 

and indeed longer than any country which we know, 

nevertheless she obtained good laws at an earlier period 

than any other, %nd has never been subject to tyrants ; 

she has preserved the same form of government for rather 

more than four hundred years, reckoning to the end of the B.C. 804- 

Peloponnesian War. It was the excellence of her con- ^*' 

stitution which gave her power, and thus enabled her to 

regulate the affairs of other states. Not long after the 

overthrow of the tyrants by the Lacedaemonians, the battle 

of Marathon was fought between the Athenians and the B.C. 490. 

Persians : ten years later, the Barbarian returned with the g'^'^jj' 

vast armaraent which was to enslave Hellas. In the great- 01. 15. 

ness of the impending danger, the Lacedaemonians, who 

were the most powerful state in Hellas, assumed the lead 

of the confederates, while the Athenians, as the Persian 

host advanced, resolved to forsake their Thi HilinHs. uiho 

city, broke up their homes, and, taking '""^ *"" """'""' '" "- 

. ^, . , . , .,., saline Ihi Persian, 

to their ships, became seamen. The ,^„ j^^ „^ ,„,„ ^ 
Barbarian was repelled by a common emifititradis. 
effort; but soon the Hellenes, ^zs well those who had 



jiv, not trio.f. ' Or, 'as welllhoae who had 

; King, as those who had joined with him.' 
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revolted from the King as those who formed the original 
confederacy'', tfx>lt different sides and became the allies 
cither of the Athenians or of the Lacedaemonians ; for 
these were now the two leading powers, the one strong by 
land and the other by sea. The league between them was 
of short duration ; they speedily quarrelled and, with 
their respective allies, went to war. Any of the other 
Hellenes who had differences of their own now resorted 
to one or other of them. So that from the Persian to the 
Peloponnesian War, the Lacedaemonians and the Athe- 
nians were perpetually fighting or making peace, either with 
one another or with their own revolted allies; thus they 
attained military efficiency, and learned experience in the 
school of danger. 
19 The Lacedaemonians did not make tributaries of those 
Diff^uhnmd^.,/ wlio acknowledged their leadership, 
iht Athmian andSfar- but took carc that they should be 
lauUagHi. governed by oligarchies in the ex- 

clusive interest of Sparta. The Athenians, on the other 
hand, after a time deprivcj the subject cities of their ships 
and made all of them pay a fixed tribute, except Chios and 
Lesbos*. And the single power ''of Athens^ at the 
beginning of this war was greater than that of Athens and 
Spana together at their greatest, while the confederacy 
remained intact. 
a Such are the results of my enquiries, = though the 
early history of Hellas is of a kind 
"tf"' * which forbids implicit reliance on every 
pai-ticular of the evidence". ""Men do not dlscnminate, and 
ore too ready to receive ancient traditions about their own 
as well OS about other countries. For example^ most 



* Cp. L 9fi, 99: Ui. 39 iiut: vi. 85 ned.; vii. 57 iait. » Or, 

'«ili«r of AUicni or Sparta.' * Or ()',' Though they Biay not 

obtain cntiiT crcJit, cwn wli«a the prm>& oT then are all see dawn in 
w4tr.' Or (9), • TIkhi^ Ilwy wID nut cradilir be believed ufxut a buc 
redtal vt all the proob of thaa.' Or (3), ■ Tlwugh U b di&cutt to aet 
tlowB aB the proofs ia otdcr, toaa to make the accouat credible.' 
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Athenians think that Hipparchuswas actually tyrant when 8.0.51+ 
he was slain by Harmodius and Aristogeiton ; they are ' '' 
not aware that Hippias was the eldest of the sons of Peisi- 
stratus, and succeeded him, nnd that Hipparchus and 
Thessalus were only his brothers ■', At the last moment, 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton suddenlysuspected that Hip- 
pias had been forewarned by some of their accomplices. 
They therefore abstained from attacking him, but, wishing 
to do something before they were seized, and not to risk 
their lives in vain, they slew Hipparchus, with whom they 
fell in near the temple called Leocorium as he was 
marshalling the Panathenaic procession. There are many 
Other matters, not obscured by time, but contemporary, 
about which the other Hellenes are equally mistaken. For 
example, they imagine that the kings of Lacedaemon in 
iheir council have not one but two votes each*', and that 
in the army of the Lacedaemonians there is a division 
called the Pitanate division " ; vrhereas they never had 
anything of the sort. ^ So little trouble do men take in the 
search after truth ; so readily do they accept whatever 
comes first to hand. 

Yet any one who upon the grounds which 1 have given 21 
arrives at some such conclusion as my Uitctrtaiiity o/tarly 
own about those ancient times, would *w''"t. I/tsiii-attd by 

, r T 1 ... 1. fads Iki Ptloponmaan 

not be far wrong. He must not be '^^^,^^ ,!,„„ any p.*- 
misled by the exaggerated fancies of adiHgtmr. 
the poets, or by the tales of chroniclers who seek to 
please the ear rather than to speak the truth. Their 
accounts cannot be tested by him ; and most of the facts in 
the lapse of ages have passed into the region of romance. 
At such a distance of time he must make up his mind lo be 
satisfied with conclusions resting upon the clearest evidence 
which can be had. And, though men will always judge 
any war in which they are actually 5ghting to be the 
greatest at the time, but, after it is over, revert to their 
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TRUTHFUL^'ESS OF HIS On'N NARRATIVE 

admiration of some other which has preceded, still the 
Peloponnesian, if estimated by the actua! facts, will 
certainly prove to have been the greatest ever known. 

22 As to the speeches which were made either before or 
Thi spctehti eould during the war, it was hard for me, and 

Hat U ejacily rtporiid. foj. others who reported them to me, to 
^J^LC"V"'*'ft7.rt recollect the exact words. I have there- 
aboHi rvniis. fore put into the mouth of each speaker 

the sentiments proper to the occasion, expressed as I 
thought he would be likely to express them, while at the 
same time I endeavoured, as nearly as I could, to give 
the general purport of what was actually said. Of the 
events of the war I have not ventured to speak from any 
chance information, nor according to any notion of my 
own; 1 have described nothing but what I either saw 
myself, or learned from others of whom I made the most 
careful and particular enquiry. The task was a laborious 
one, because eye-witnesses of the same occurrences gave 
different accounts of them, as they remembered or were 
interested in the actions of one side or the other. And 
very likely the strictly historical character of my narrative 
may be disappointing to the ear. But if he who desires 
to have before his eyes a true picture of the events whicli 
have happened, and of the like events which may be 
expected to happen hereafter in the order of human things, 
shall pronounce what 1 have written to be useful, then 
I shall be satisfied. My history is an everlasting posses- 
sion, not a prize composition which is heard and forgotten. 

23 The greatest achievement of former times was the 
Ltngih 0/ tilt wai; Persian War ; yet even this was 

t„hid. ^^attmd^by speedily decided in two battles by sea 

at! sorts of calaimlits, "^ , -^ , , , „ , ,-. , 

onliHary ami actmor- ^^'^ ''WO by land. But the Pelopon- 

dmari/. Among ihi nesian War was a protracted struggle, 

laiiir MfgMi bt mu- g^j attended by calamities such . 

mtraltJ tarlkguakes, ,,,,,, . .... , 

Kti/ats. dnughh, and Hellas had never known withm a 1 
lasily, thifiiagui. period of time. Never were so mat 

cities captured and depopulated— some by Barbarian^ 
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Others by Hellenes themselves fighting against one another ; 
and several of them after their capture were repeopled by 
strangers. Never were exile and slaughter more frequent, 
whether in the war or brought about by civil strife. And 
traditions which had often been current before, but rarely 
verified by fact, were now no longer doubted. For there 
were earthquakes unparalleled in their extent and fury, 
and eclipses of the sun more numerous than are recorded 
to have happened in any former age ; there were also in 
some places great droughts causing famines, and lastly 
the plague which did immense harm and destroyed 
numbers of the people. All these calamities fell upon 
Hellas simultaneously with the war, which began when 
the Athenians and Peloponnesians violated the thirty 
years' truce concluded by them after the recapture of 
Euboea*. Why they broke it and what were the grounds 
of quarrel I will first set forth, that in time to come no 
man may be at a loss to know what was the origin of this 
^%at war. The real though unavowed cause I believe 
to have been the growth of the Athenian power, which 
terrified the Lacedaemonians and forced them into war; but 
the reasons publicly alleged on either side were as follows. 

The city of Epidaninus is situated on the right hand as 24 
you sail up the Ionian Gulf. The ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^Z 
neighbouring inhabitants are the Tau- damma. Civil siri/t 
lantians, a barbarian tribe of the lllyrian "'"' "*"■ <"'* '*' ix"^- 
race. The place was colonised by the ™"^' 
Corcyraeans, but under the leadership of a Corinthian, 
Phallus, son of Eratocleides, who was of the lineage of 
Heracles; he was invited, according to ancient custom, 
from the mother city, and Corinthians and other Dorians 
joined in the colony. In process of time Epidamnus 
became great and populous, but there followed a long 
period of civil commotion, and the city is said to have 
been brought low in a war against the neighbouring 
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barbarians, and to have lost her ancient power. At last, 

shortly before the Peloponnesian War, the notables were 

- 435"' overthrown and driven out by the people ; the exQes went 

'86 9 or ^'^^^ ^° ^^^ barbarians, and, uniting with them, plundered 

the remaining inhabitants both by sea and land. These, 

~. , , ,. finding themselves hard pressed, sent 

Tht piaytr of Ihi ° f • 

Ef^damHiana for htif an embassy to the mother-city Corcyra, 
« njKttd by ihtir begging the Corcyraeans not to leave 
""""^"'y C"'^- them to their fate, but to reconcile them 
to the exiles and settle the war with the barbarians. The 
ambassadors came, and sitting as suppliants in the temple 
of Here preferred their request ; but the Corcyraeans 
would not listen to them, and they returned without 
25 success. The Epidamnians, finding that they had no hope 
of assistance from Corcyra, knew not what to do, and 
sending to Delphi enquired of the God whether they 
should deliver up the city to their original founders, the 
Corinthians, and endeavour to obtain aid from them. The 
God replied that they should, and bade them place tbem- 
Thty plan ihtm- selves under the leadership of the 
w/mj uHiirr Hit fro- Corinthians. So the Epidamnians 
iKiio>to/Ci>,mih. ^p„j tQ Corinth, and informing the 

Corinthians of the answer which the oracle had given, 
delivered up the city to them. They reminded them that 
the original leader of the colony was a citizen of Corinth; 
and implored the Corinthians to come and help them, and 
not leave them to their fate. The Corinthians took Up 
their cause, partly in vindication of their own rights (for 
they considered that Epidamnus belonged to ihem quite as 
much as to the Corcyraeans), partly too because they hated 
the Corcyraeans, who were their own colony but sli^ted 
them. In their common festivals they would not allow 
them the customary privileges of founders, and at their 
sacrifices denied to a Corinthian the right of receiving first 
the lock of hair cut from the head of the victim, an honour 
usually granted by colonies to a representative of the 
mother- country. In fact they despised the Corinthians, 
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for ihey were more than a match for them in military 
strength, and as rich as any state then existing in Hellas. 
They would often boast that on the sea they were very far 
superior to them, and would appropriate to themselves the 
naval renown of the Phaeacians, who were the ancient 
inhabitants of the island- Such feelings led them more 
and more to strengthen their navy, which was by no means 
despicable; for they had a hundred and twenty triremes 
when the war broke out. 

Irritated by these causes of offence, the Corinthians 2( 
were too happy to assist Epidamnus; TliiConniiiioHssttid 
accordingly they invited any one who imofis and colonista lo 
was willing to settle there, and for the ^/'^""•"f- ?"*' Cor- 

^ , 1 - , , , ctraeaHS dimaHii Ihtir 

protection of the colonists despatched dismissal : oh bting rt- 
with them Ambracian and Leucadian fused thty bisirgi ihi 
troops and a force of their own. AH "'■*'■ 
these they sent by land as far as Apollonia, which is a 
colony of theirs, fearing that if they went by sea the Cor- 
cyraeans might oppose their passage. Great was the rage 
of the Corcyraeans when they discovered that the settlers 
and the troops had entered Epidamnus and that the colony 
had been given up to the Corinthians. They immediately 
set sail with five and twenty ships, followed by a second 
fleet, and in insulting terms bade the Epidamnians receive 
the exiled oligarchs, who had gone to Corcyra and implored 
the Corcyraeans to restore them, appealing to the tie of 
kindred and pointing to the sepulchres of their common 
ancestors'. They aiso bade them send away the troops 
and the new settlers, But the Epidamnians would not 
listen to their demands. Whereupon the Corcyraeans 
attacked them with forty ships. They were accompanied 
by the exiles whom they were to restore, and had the 
assistance of the native lljyrian troops. They sat down 
before the city, and made proclamation that any Epidam- 
nian who chose, and the foreigners, might depart in 

• Cp. iii. sBmed., spinit. 
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aafcty, but that all who remained would be treated as 
enemicA. This had no effect, and the Corcyraeans pro- 
ceeded to invest the city, which is built upon an isthmus. 
37 When the news reached the Corinthians that Epidamnus 
Thtfenmhiantprf was bcsieged, they equipped an army 
pAH /or war uhJ f-ro- g^d proclaimed that a colony was to be 

oihfr/rimdlytiiiiMfHf- and enjoy equal rights of citizenship ; 
nith ihipt. i,u[ any one who was unwilling to sai! 

at once mi^t remain at Corinth, and, if he made a deposit 
of fifty Corinthian drachmae, might still have a share in 
the colony*. Many sailed, and many deposited tJie money. 
The Corinthians also sent and requested the Megarians to 
assist them with a convoy in case the Corcyraeans should 
intercept the colonists on their voyage. The Megarians 
accordingly provided eight ships, and the Cephallenians 
ofPalifour; the Epidaurians, ofwhom they made a similar 
request, five ; the Hermionians one ; the Troezenians two ; 
the Lcucadians ten; and the Ambraciots eight. Of the 
Thcbans and Phlinsians they begged money, and of the 
EIrans money, and ships without crews. On their own 
account they equipped thirty ships and three thousand 
hoplites, 
afl When the Corcyraeans heard of their preparations they 
■ri-^»_,~— . *_ came to Corinth, taking with them Lace- 
pmtifHiitntittiH.iiffittimg daemonian and Sicyonian envoys, and 
tuua « Anm>m begitm summoned the Corinthians to withdraw 
^(iWCon..i*««(MiA- '*i*^ '«>ops and the colonists, tellmg 
dnmtimw».«T la mitetr them that they had nothing to do with 
"•f^" Epidamnus. If they made any claim 
to it, the Corcyraeans expressed them- 
adve« willing to refer the cause for arbitration to such 
Peloponnesian states as both parties should agree upon. 
And their decision was to be final ; or. they n'ere mlling 
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lo leave the matter in the hands of the Delphian oracle. 
Bui they deprecated war, and declared that, if war there 
must be. they wouid be compelled by the Corinthians in 
self-defence to discard iheir present friends and seek others 
whom they would rather not, for help they must have. 
The Corinlhians replied that if the Corcyraeans would 
withdraw the ships and tiie barbarian troops they would 
consider the matter, but that it would not do for them to 
be litigating while Epidamnus and the colonists were in 
a state of siege. The Corcyraeans rejoined that they 
would consent to this proposal if the Corinthians on their 
part would withdraw their forces from Epidamnus: "or 
again, they were willing that both parties should remain' 
on the spot, and that a truce should be made until the 
decision was given. 

The Corinthians turned a deaf ear to all these overtures^ 29 
and, when their vessels were manned Tlu Corimhiens rt- 
and their allies had arrived, they sent ^""■. ""'' ''"''"* "^'i 

Sailing Inwards Eln- 

a herald before them to , declare war, datuaHs ihty ar* mti 

andsetsailforEpidamnuswith seventy- and aiiarini by tkt 

five ships and two UlOUSand hopliles, Carryraian^ "'"'"'T 
,. . . , , X plittly drftalrH. Oh/Mi 

mtendmg to give battle to the Corey- ^ami day EfidamHUi 
raeans. Their fleet was commanded sumtidtn. 
by Aristeus the son of Petlichus, Callicrates the son of 
Callias, and Tinianor the son of Timanthes; the land 
forces by Archetimus the son of Eurytimus,and Isarchidas 
the son of Isarchus. When they arrived at Actium in the 
territory of Anactorium, at the mouth of the Ambracian 
gulf, where the temple of Apollo stands, the Corcyraeans 
sent a herald to meet them in a small boat forbidding them 
lo come on. Meanwhile their crews got on board ; they 
had previously put their fleet in repair, and strengthened 
the old ships with cross-timbers, so as to make them ser- 
viceable. The herald brought back no message of peace 



* Or, ' or igam. Ihey would agree to arbhralion 
that boih parties should remain' cte. 
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firom the Corinduzu. Tbe CorcyTaeui sftip^ namfcoii^ 
etgbqr (for for^ out of tbe l umdi c d and twcn^ ncic 
csffiged in liic Uocfcade of Epidannas\ were now fidljr 
these saSed oat '»gj'™* ifac Corintluauis um^ 
forming line; fot^ht and woo a cotnplete vidory onr 
tbem; and deMroyed fifteen of their siiips. On die veiy 
•sme day the forces beueging Epidamaos succeeded in 
compelling tbe city to capitulate, the tenns being that the 
Corinthians until their fate was determined shoold be 
imprisoned and the strangers sold. 

30 After the sea-fight the Corcyiaeans raised a trophy m\ 
Tim Cortrrwa Leuciinn^, a promontory of Corcyra, 

hattHjf wmmaitd ^ and put to death all thdr prisoners With 
/A* MB, piundtT iht the exception of the Corinthians, wtoni 
«iii„„/Cor,»tl,. jj,^ i^^pj .^ chains. The defeated 

Corinthians and their allies then returned home, and the 
Corcyracans (who were now masters of the Ionian sea), 
sailing to Leucas, a Corinthian colony, devastated the 
country. They also burnt Cyllene, where the Eleans had 
their docks, because they had supplied the Corinthians 
with money and ships. And, during the greater part of 
the summer aAer the battle, they retained the command of 
the sea and sailed about plundering the allies of the 
Corinthians. But, before the season was over, the Corin- 
thians, perceiving that their allies were suffering, sent 
Ail^s"* thtCariH- out a fleet and toolc up a position at 
ikuMs form a tamp la Actium and near the promontory of 
prauctthtm. Cheimcrium in Thesproda, that they 

might protect Leucas and other friendly places. The 
Corcyraeans with their fleet and army stationed them- 
selves on the opposite coast at Leucimnt;. Neither party 
iittaclccd the other, but during the remainder of the summer 
they maintained their respective stations, and at the ap- 
proach of winter returned home. 

31 For the whole year after the battle and for a year after 
» ^ *Si> that, the Corinthians, ex asperated by the war with Corcyra, 
0I? M.« 3, *^'*'^ ''"sy '" building ships. They took the utmost pains 
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to create a great navy : rowers were collected from the 
Peloponnesus and from the rest of Th* Corinthians fr,- 
Hellas by the attraction of pay. The pan to rnimi tht war. 
Corcyraeans were alarmed at the re- ^-^d th. Conyr^ans in 
. , . ~, alaitn stmt an tmaassy 

port of their preparations. 1 hey re- ,„ ^,j„„s^ ahithir thty 
fleeted that they had not enrolled art/olloutd by Conn- 
themselves in the league either of the ""'"' '"*">'''■ 
Athenians or of the Lacedaemonians, and that allies in 
Hellas they had none. They determined to go to Athens, 
join the Athenian alliance, and get what help they could 
from them. The Corinthians, hearing of their intentions, 
also sent ambassadors to Athens, fearing lest the combina- 
tion of the Athenian and Corcyraean navies might prevent 
them from bringing the war to a satisfactory termination. 
Accordingly an assembly was held at which both parties B.C. 433. 
came forward to plead their respective causes ; and first ^' *■ 
the Corcyraeans spoke as follows : — 

'Men of Athens, those who, like ourselves, come 1032 
others who are not their allies and to Spach of the Corty- 
whom they have never rendered any """"j"- 
considerable service and ask help of them, are bound to 
show, in the first place, that the granting of their request 
is expedient, or at any rate not inexpedient, and, secondly, 
that their gratitude will be lasting. If they fulfil neither 
requirement they have no right to complain of a refusal. 
Now the Corcyraeans, when they sent us hither to ask for 
an alliance, were confident that they could establish to 
your satisfaction both these points. But, unfortunately, 
we have had a practice alike inconsistent with the request 
which we are about to make and contrary to our own 
interest at the present moment: — Inconsistent; for hitherto 
we have never, if we could avoid it, been the allies of 
others, and now we come and ask you to enter into an 
alliance with us: — Contrary to our interest; for through 
this practice we find ourselves isolated in our war with the 
Corinthians. The policy of not making aliiances lest Ihey 
should endanger us at another's bidding, instead oT being 
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wtsdom, as we oace bncied, has now tmimstakably prov«l 
OHTwaMtonHiB to be weakness and foUv. Tnie.inthe 
rSwi*£liS l^naral eogagoBew'we repeUed the 
c/iitCtnMa>,amaamd CoTindiiaas sm^handed. But now 
i/^aH^. ihcy arc on ibc point of attacking us 

with a much greater force which they haw drawn together 
from the Peloponnesus and from all Hellas, We know 
that we are too weak to resist them unaided, and may 
expect the worst if we (all into their hands. We are there- 
fore compelled lo ask assistance oi you and of all the world ■ 
and you must not be hard upon us if now, renouncing our 
indolent neutrality which was an error but not a crime, 
dare to be inconsistenL 
3 ' To you at this moment the request which we are makii 
fV, (u* ihe «<d of o^^""^ ^ glorious opportunity. In the 
Aikini, who uiii thut first place, you will assist the oppressed 
as,Ul M/ opprtsstd, ^^ not the oppressors ; secondly, you 
"^U^lff^tZ'. She "''" ^^'"■' "^ to yo"r alliance at a time 
tkoHld Ml n}ft ihi when our dearest interests are at stake, 
q^n- of ihi ConyrataH and will lay up a treasure of gratitude 
*""'y- in our memories which will have the 

most abiding of all records. Lastly, we have a navy greater 
than any but your own. Reflect ; what good fortune can 
be more extraordinary, what more annoying to your enemies 
than the voluntary accession of a power for whose alliance 
you would have given any amount of money and could 
never have been too thankful? This power now places 
herself at your disposal; you are to incur no danger and 
no expense, and she brings you a good name in the world, 
gratitude from those who seek your aid, and an increase 
(if your own atrcngth. Few have ever had all these 
advantages offered ihcm at once; equally few when they 
come asking an alliance are able to give in the way of 
security and honour as much as they hope to receive. 

'And if anyone thinks that the war in which our services 
may be needed will never arrive, he is mistaken. He 
doe* not >ce that the Lacedaemonians, fearing the growth 
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of your empire, are eager to take up arms, and that the 
Corinthians, who are your enemies, 
are ail-powerful with them. They 
begin with us, but they will go on to you, that we may 
not stand united against them in the bond of a common 
enmity; they will not miss the chance of weakening us 
or strengthening themselves. And it is our business to 
strike first, we offering and yoxi accepting our alliance, 
and to forestall their designs instead of waiting to counter- 
act them. 

' If they say that we are their colony and that therefore 34 
you have no right to receive us, they Tmt.wt/macotoHy 

should be made to understand that all "{ "". C°™'*'i««. *"^ 
. . . that IS HO rrasim why 

colonies honour their mother-city when „,, should u wrrmgrj 
she treats them well, but are estranged by t»/nt. 
from her by injustice. For colonists are not meant to be 
the servants but the equals of those who remain at home. 
And the injustice of their conduct to us is manifest : for 
we proposed an arbitration in the matter of Epidamnus, 
but they insisted on prosecuting their quarrel by arms and 
would not hear of a legal trial \ When you see how they 
treat us who are their own kinsmen, take warning: if they 
try deception, do not be misled by them ; and if they make 
a direct request of you, refuse. For he passes through 
life most securely who has least reason to reproach him- 
self with complaisance to his enemies. 

'But again, you will not break the treaty with the Lace- 35 
daemonians'' by receiving us: for we Rtasons wAy iht 
are not allies either of you or of '^'*'"'«'" ■f*™''' "■ 
1 ..,, , -, , 1 ""'* '*' CotcyttitaHS 

them. What says the treaty? — "Any i„/o aiiiancr. Thnitnil 
Hellenic city which is the ally of no not bnab ihi utaiy. 
one may join whichever league it pleases." And how mon- 
strous, that they should man their ships, not only from 
their own confederacy, but from Hellas in general, nay, 
even from your subjects, while they would debar us from 
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the alliance which naturally offers and from every other, 
and will denounce it as a crime if you accede to our 
request. With far better reason shall we complain of you 
if you refuse. For you will be thrusting away us who are 
not your enemies and are in peril ; and, far from restraining 
the enemy and the aggressor, you will be allowing him to 
gather fresh forces out of your own dominions. How 
unjust is this 1 Surely if you would be impartial you 
should either prevent the Corinthians from hiring soldiers 
in your dominions, or send to us also such help as you can 
be induced to send ; but it would be best of all if you 
would openly receive and assist us. Many, as we have 
already intimated, are the advantages which we offer. 
Above all, our enemies are your enemies, which is the best 
guarantee of fidelity in an ally ; and they are not weak but 
well able to injure those who secede from them. Again, 
when the proffered alliance is that of a maritime and not 
of an inland power, it is a far more serious matter to refuse. 
You should, if possible, allow no one to have a fleet but 
yourselves; or, if this is impossible, whoever is strongest 
at sea, make him your friend, 
36 ' Some one may think that the course which we recom- 
They catmoi afford mend IS expedient, but he may be 
h bt itrupuloHs i Cor. afraid that if he is convinced by our 
^/y" Zfis IT, 0/ arguments he will break the treaty. 
ihtihmgrtai marihmt To him we reply, that as long as he is 
poatn of HtUas. strong he may make a present of his 

fears to the enemy, but that if he reject the alliance he will 
be weak, and then his confidence, however reassuring to 
himself, will be anything but terrifying to enemies who 
are strong. It is Athens about which he is advising, and 
not Corcyra : will he be providing for her best interests if, 
when war is imminent and almost at the door, he is so 
anxious about the chances of the hour that he hesitates to 
attach to him a state which cannot be made a friend or 
enemy without momentous consequences? Corcyra, be- 
sides offering many other advantages, is conveniently 
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situated for the coast voyage to Italy and Sicily; it stands 
in the way of any fleet coining from thence to the Pelopon- 
nesus, and can also protect a fleet on its way to Sicily. 
One word more, which is the sum of all and everything 
we have to say, and should convince you that you must 
not abandon us. Hellas has only three considerable 
navies : — there is ours, and there is yours, and there is the 
Corinthian. Now, if the Corinthians get hold of ours, and 
you allow the two lo become one, you will have to fight 
against the united navies of Corcyra and the Pelopon- 
nesus. But, if you make us your allies, you will have our 
navy in addition to your own ranged at your side in the 
impending conflict.' 

Thus spoke the Corcyraeans: the Corinthians replied 
as follows: — 

' Since these Corcyraeans have chosen to speak, not 37 
only of their reception into your alliance, ^^^ «f«irahly of tin 
but of our misdoings and of the unjust Conymtans a prtunn 
war which has been forced upon them *> «''"';'' "''y coiaai 
by us, we too must touch on these two "" '^"""''• 
points before we proceed to our main argument, that you 
may be better prepared to appreciate our claim upon you, 
and may have a good reason for rejecting their petition. 
They pretend that they have hitherto refused to make 
alliances from a wise moderation, but they really adopted 
this policy from a mean and not from a high motive. They 
did not want to have an ally who might go and tell of their 
crimes, and who would put them to the blush whenever 
they called him in. Their insular position makes them 
judges of their own offences against otiiers, and they can 
therefore afford to dispense with judges appointed under 
treaties; for they hardly ever visit their neighbours, but 
foreign ships are constantly driven to their shores by 
stress of weather. And all the time they screen them- 
selves under the specious name of neutrality, making 
believe that they are unwilling to be the accomplices of 
other men's crimes. But the truth is that they wish to 
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keep their own criminal courses to themselves: where 
they arc strong, to oppress ; where they cannot be found 
out, to defraud ; and whatever they may contrive to appro- 
priate, never to be ashamed. If they were really upright 
men, as they profess to be, the greater their immunity 
from attack the more clearly they might have made their 
honesty appear by a willingness to submit differences to 
arbitration. 

og ' But such they have not shown themselves either to- 
IV4 go to a:flr H..rt "«'■'•* "^ "^ towards others. Although 
r«nn buautt ihty havt tliey are our colony they have always 
unnigid and insMlitd stood aloof from US, and now they are 
*"' fighting against us on the plea that 

ihcy were not sent out to be ill used. To which we rejoin 
that we did not send them out to be insulted by them, but 
that we might be recognised as their leaders and receive 
proper respect. Our other colonies at any rate honour 
us; no city is more beloved by her colonies than Corinth. 
That we are popular with the majority proves that the 
Corcyraenns have no reason to dislike us; »and, if it 
seems extraordinary that we should go to war with them, 
our defence is that the injury which they are doing us is 
unexampled". Even if we had been misled by passion, 
it would have been honourable in them to make allow- 
ance for us, iind dishonourable in us to use violence when 
they showed moderation. But they have wronged us over 
and over again in their insolence and pride of wealth ; 
and tK>w there is our colony of Epidamnus which they 
would not acknowledge in her distress, but, when we came 
to her rescue, they seized and are now holding by force. 

39 ■ They pretend that they first offered to have the matter 
decided by arbitration. The appeal to justice might have 
acme meaning in the mouth of one '' who before he had 
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recourse to arms acted honourably, as he now talks fairly '', 
but not when it is made from a position Th.CorcymraH,p^. 
of security and advantage. Whereas /«s? aibiiraHon and 
these men began by laying siege to '^•'"' y"' l"'P "^y 
Epidamnus, and not until they feared '" ^'"'"" •"V"'- 
our vengeance did they put forward their specious offer 
of arbitration. And as if the wrong which they have 
themselves done at Epidamnus were not enough, they now 
come hither and ask you to be, Jiot their allies, but their 
accomplices in crime, and would have you receive them 
when they are at enmity with us. But they ought to have 
come when they were out of all danger, not at a time 
when we are smarting under an injury and they have 
good reason to be afraid. You have never derived any 
benefit from their power, but they will now be benefited 
by yours, and, although innocent of their crimes, you will 
equally be held responsible by us. If you were to have 
shared the consequences with them, they ought long ago to 
have shared the power with you ". 

'We have proved that our complaints are justified and 40 
that our adversaries are tyrannical y^^ ,^^y ^^^^ ,;,^ 
and dishonest; we will now show you tnatybyncewitigikem. 
that you have no right to receive ""'' """ """/*' « '" 
them. Admitting that the treaty allows yoi"- tHmufs. 
any unenroUcd cities to join either league, this provision 
does not apply to those who have in view the injury of 
others, but only to him who is in need of protection, — 
certainly not to one who forsakes his allegiance and who 
will bring war instead of peace to those who receive him, 
or rather, if they are wise, will not receive him on such 
terms. And war the Corcyraeans will bring to you if you 
listen to them and not to us. For if you become the allies 

• The last words of the chapter arc omillcd by Poppo on the authority 
of several of llie best MSS. ; they m«y perhaps be a gloss. If they are 
retained they may be translated: ' But you ought not to share all the 
consequences of their crimes, while in the crimes, and in llicm slone, 
you have no part.' 1 
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of the Corcyraeans you wiil be no longer at peace with u 
but will be converted into enemies ; and we must, if y 
take their part, in defending ourselves against 
defend ourselves against you. But you ought In common 
justice to stand aloof from both; or, if you must join 
either, you should join us and go to war with them ; to 
Corinth you are at all events bound by treaty, but with 
Corcyra you never even entered into a temporary negotia- 

,,, ... , tion. And do not set the precedent 

WtdidHoltHCOHtagt ... , ... , . , 

yoHT nUliioia subjtds, of feceivmg the rebellious subjects of 
and you should not rt- others. At the revolt of Samos ", when 
eaot ours. ^|^^ other Peloponnesians were divided 

upon the question of giving aid to the rebels, we voted in 
your favour and expressly maintained "that every one 
should be allowed to chastise his own allies." If you mean 
to receive and assist evil-doers, we shall assuredly gain as 
many allies of yours as you will of ours ; and you will 
establish a principle which will tell against yourselves 
more than against us. 
,1 'Such are the grounds of right which we urge; and 
»> /ml you iwf.,iy '^ey are sufficient according to Hel- 
ships in ihi Atgiuttaii lenic law. And may we venture 
"'^- recall to your minds an obligation 

which we claim the repayment in our present 
we and you being not enemies who seek one another's 
hurt, nor yet friends who freely give and take ? There 
was a time before the Persian invasion when you were in 
want of ships for the Aeginetan war, and we Corinthians 
lent you twenty : the service which we then rendered to 
you gave you the victory over the Aeginetans ^ as the 
other, which prevented the Peloponnesians from 
the Samians, enabled you to punish Samos, Both benel 
were conferred on one of those critical occasions 
men in the act of attacking their enemies are utterly 
regardless of everything but victory, and deem him who 
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assists them a friend though he may have previously 
been a foe, him who opposes them a foe, even though 
he may happen to be a friend ; nay, they will often 
neglect their own interests in the excitement of the 
struggle. 

' Think of these things ; let the younger be informed 42 
of them by their elders, and resolve all of you to render 5;^i*33- 
like for like. Do not say to yourselves that this is just, 
but that in the event of war something else is expedient; 
for the true path of expediency i s tlie path of right. The 
war with which the Corcyraeans would frighten you into 
doing wrong is distant, and may never come ; is it worth 
while to be so carried away by the prospect of it, that 
you bring upon yourselves the hatred of the Corinthians 
which is both near and certain ? Would you not be wiser 
in seeking to mitigate the ill-feeling which your treatment 
of the Megarians has already inspired"? The later kind- 
ness done in season, though small in comparison, may 
cancel a greater previous offence. And jg ^^ „^ wmng li 
do not be attracted by their ofTer of a Uuerikanagrtainavai 
great naval alliance ; for to do no wrong """"*"■ 
to a neighbour is a surer source of strength than to gain 
a perilous advantage under the influence of a momentary 
illusion. 

' We are now ourselves in the same situation in which 43 
you were, when we declared at Sparta that every one so 
placed should be allowed to chastise his own allies; and 
we claim lo receive the same measure at your hands. You 
were profited by our vote, and we ought not to be injured 
by yours. Pay what you owe, knowing that this is our 
time of need, in which a man's best friend is he who does 
him 3 service, he who opposes him, his worst enemy. Do 
not receive these Corcyraeans into alliance in despite of 
us, and do not support them in injustice. In acting thus you 
will act rightly, and will consult your own true interests.' 
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Such were the words of the Corinthians. 
The Athenians heard both sides, and they held two 
assemblies; in the first of them they 
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The Athatians aflir , , , ■ ^ 

sow* htatation intir wcre more influenced by the words of 
into a difmaut atliaiKt the Corinthians, but in the second they 
MttCorr>™. changed their minds and inclined to- 

wards the Corcyraeans. They would not go so far as to 
make an alliance both offensive and defensive with them ; 
B.C. 433. for then, if the Corcyraeans had required them to join 
in an expedition against Corinth, the treaty with the 
Peloponnesians would have been broken. But they con- 
cluded a defensive league, by which the two states promised 
lo aid each other if an attack were made on the territory 
or on the allies of either. For they knew that in any 
case the war with Peloponnesus was inevitable, and thej- 
had no mind to let Corcyra and her navy fall into the 
hands of the Corinthians. Their plan 
was to embroil them more and more 
with one another, and then, when the 
war came, the Corinthians and the other naval powers 
would be weaker. They also considered that Corcyra 
was conveniently situated for the coast voyage to Italy 
and Sicily. 
.5 Under the influence of these feelings, they received the 

-,, J, ,., Corcvraeans into alliance; the Corin- 

Thty sold irti shtps ■' 

ioC9nyta,giiHHsthtJK Ihians departed; and the Athenians 
ardtn ta act on tht df now despatched to Corcyra ten ships 
'""'"■ commanded by Lacedaemonius the son 

of Cimon, Dtotimus the son of Strombichus, and Proleas 
the son of Epicles. The commanders received orders not 
to engage with the Corinthians unless they sailed against 
Corcyra or to any place belonging to the Corcyraeans, and 
attempted to land there, in which case they were to resist 
them to the utmost. These orders were intended to 
prevent a breach of the treaty*. 
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The Corinthians, when their preparations were com- 46 
pleted, sailed against Corcyra with a ji,c CurinthiaH fltei B.C. 433 
hundred and fifty ships, ^ten Elean, saih agatmi Corrym. Ol, S6, 4 
twelve Megarian, ten Leucadian, twenty-seven Ambraciot, 
one from Anactorium, and ninety of their own. The 
contingents of the several cities were commanded by their 
OHTi generals. The Corinthian commander was Xeno- 
cleides the son of Euthycles, with four others. The fleet 
sailed from Leucas, and, arriving at the mainland opposite 
Corcyra, came to anchor at Cheirnerium in the country of 
Thesprotia, ■Cheirnerium is only a harbour"; above it, 
at some distance from the sea, in that part of Thesprotia 
called Eleatis, lies the city of Ephyre, near which the 
Acherusian lake finds a way out to the sea ; the river 
Acheron, whence the name is derived, flows through 
Thesprotia and falls into the lake. Another river, the 
Thyamis, forms the boundary of Thesprotia and Cestrine, 
and the promontory of Cheirnerium runs out between 
these two rivers. Here the Corinthians anchored and 
formed a camp. 

The Corcyraeans, observing their approach, manned 47 
a hundred and ten ships. These, which DisposicioK of tht 
were placed under the command of fonts. 
Meiciades, Aesimides, and Eurybatus, took up a position 
off one of the islands called Sybota; the ten Athenian 
ships accompanied them. The land forces occupied the 
promontory of Leucimne, whither a thousand Zacynthians 
had come to the aid of Corcyra. The Corinthians on 
their part were supported by a large force of barbarians, 
which collected on the mainland ; for the inhabitants of 
this region have always been well disposed towards them. 

The Corinthians had now made their preparations, and, 48 
taking with them three days' provisions, put off by night 
from Cheimerium, intending to give battle : at break of 
day they descried the Corcyraean fleet, which had also 

" Or, 'Here Ihcrc ii a harbour.' 
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put out to sea and was sailing to meet them. As soon 
as they saw one another, they ranged themselves in order 
of battle. On the right Corcyraean wing were the Athe- 
nian ships. The Corcyraeans themselves occupied the 
centre and the left wing, and were drawn up in three 
divisions, each under the command of one of the generals. 
On the right wing of the Corinthians were the Megarian 
and Ambraciot ships, in the centre the contingents of their 
other allies ; they themselves with their swiftest vessels 
formed the left wing, which was opposed to the Athenians 
and to the right division of the Corcyraeans. 
9 The standards were now raised on both sides, and the 

Chamettr of iht m- two fleets met and fought. The decks 
gttgrtutHi. of both were crowded with heavy in- 

fantry, with archers and with javelin-men ; for their naval 
arrangements were still of the old clumsy sort. The 
engagement was obstinate, but more courage than skill 
was displayed, and it had almost the appearance of a battle 
by land. When two ships once charged one another it 
was hardly possible to part company, for the throng of 
vessels was dense, and the hopes of victory lay chiefly in 
the heavy-armed, who maintained a steady fight upon the 
decks, the ships meanwhile remaining motionless. There 
were no attempts to break the enemy's line. Brute force 
and rage made up for the want of tactics. Everywhere 
the battle was a scene of tumult and confusion. At any 
point where they saw the Corcyraeans distressed, the Athe- 
nians appeared and kept the enemy in check ; but the 
generals, who were afraid of disobeying their instructions, 
would not begin the attack themselves. The Corinthians 

P-.rfta/^«,« <./«*, suffered most on their right wing. For 
Cortyrarans oh ihi Itfi the Corcyraeans with twenty ships 
uiiHg and ikeir com- routed ihem, drovc them in disorder to 
pin tjta on ng . ^^^^ shore, and sailed right up to their 
encampment ; there landing, they plundered and burnt 
the deserted tents. So in this part of the battle the Corin- 
thians and their allies were worsted, and the Corcyraeans 
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prevailed. But the left wing of the Corinthians, where 
their own ships were stationed, had greatly the advan- 
tage, because the Corcyraeans, whose numbers were 
originally inferior, had now twenty vessels detached in 
the pursuit. When the Athenians saw Thi Aihiniam share 
the distress of the Corcyraeans, they '" '*' '"S^S"'**"'- 
began to assist them more openly. At first they had 
abstained from actual collision, but when the Corcyraeans 
fled outright and the Corinthians pressed them hard, then 
every man fell to work ; all distinctions were forgotten ; — 
the time had arrived when Corinthian and Athenian were 
driven to attack one another. 

The Corinthians, having put to flight their enemies, 50 
never stopped to take in tow the hulls of the vessels 
which they had disabled, but fell upon the men ; they 
rowed up and down and slew them, giving no quarter, 
and unintentionally killing their own friends ; for they 
were not aware that their right wing had been defeated. 
There were so many ships on one side and on the other, 
and they covered so great an extent of water, that, when 
the engagement had once begun, it was hard among 
conquerors and conquered to distinguish friend from foe. 
For never before had two Hellenic navies so numerous 
met in battle. 

When the Corinthians had chased the Corcyraeans to 
the shore, they turned their attention to their own wrecks 
and the bodies of their dead. Most of these were re- 
covered by them and conveyed to Sybota, a desert harbour 
of Thesprotia, whither their barbarian allies had come to 
support them. They then formed afresh and once more 
made a movement towards the Corcyraeans, who, taking 
such vessels as had not been disabled, and any others 
which they had in their docks, together with the Athenian 
ships, put out to meet them, dreading a descent upon 
CorcjTa. It was now late in the day and the Paean had 
been already sounded for the onset, when the Corinthians 
suddenly began to row astern, They had descried sailing 
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towards them twenty vessels which the Athenians had 
SiuUm mttuatma sent to reinforce the former ten. fear- 



t/ iwBity AilmiaK ing what had actually happened, that 
^j**- the Corcyraeans would be defeated, and 

that the original squadron would be insufficient to protect 
them. 

1 The Corinthians, who had the first view of these vessels, 
Tkt iwo flats sipa- suspecting that they were Athenian 

""*■ and that there were more of them than 

they saw, were beginning to retreat. The Corcyraeans, 
owing to their position, could not see them, and they 
wondered why the Corinthians rowed astern. At length 
some of them who spied the advancing fleet exclaimed, 
' Yonder are ships coming up ; ' and then the Corcyraeans, 
as it was getting dark, likewise retired, and the Corin- 
thians turned about and sailed away. Thus the two fleets 
separated after a battle which lasted until nightfall. The 
twenty ships which came from Athens under the command 
of Glaucon the son of Leagrus, and Andocides the son of 
Leogoras, made their way through the wrecks and corpses 
and sailed into the Corey raean station at Leucimne 
almost as soon as they were sighted. At first in the dark- 
ness the Corcyraeans feared that they were enemies, but 
they soon recognised them and the Athenian vessels came 
to anchor. 

2 On the next day the thirty Athenian and all the 
ThtCorinihiantwani Corcyraean ships which were fit for 

lo rOuru honu. ser\-ice. wanting to ascertain whether 

the Corinthians would fight, sailed to the harbour at 
Sybota where their fleet lay. The Corinthians, putting 
out into deep water, drew up their ships in line and so 
remained, but they did not intend to begin the battle. 
For they saw that fresh ships, which had received no 
damage in the action, had arrived from Athens, and their 
own position was one of great difficulty. They had to 
guard the prisoners in their vessels, and there were no 
means of refitting in such a desert place. They were 
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more disposed to consider how they should get home 
than to fight. For they feared that the Athenians, deem- 
ing the peace, now that blows had been exchanged, to be 
already broken, would intercept their return. 

They therefore determined to send a few men in'a boat 53 
without a flagof truce to the Athenians, They hold a paAty 
and so test their intentions. The men ™'* "" Athmians. 
were to deliver the following message: 'You do wrong, 
Athenians, to begin war and violate the treaty. We were 
only chastising our enemies, and you come with a hostile 
force and place yourselves between us and them. If it is 
your intention to hinder us from sailing to Corcyra, or 
whithersoever we choose, and you are going to break the 
treaty, take us first and deal with us as enemies.' Where- 
upon all the Corcyraeans who were within hearing cried 
out 'Take and kill them.' But the Athenians replied: 
' Men of Peloponnesus, we are not beginning war, and we 
are not violating the treaty ; we are only aiding the Corcy- 
raeans here, who are our allies. If you mean to sail 
against Corcyra or any place belonging to the Corcyraeans, 
we will do our utmost to prevent you, but, if you want to 
go anywhere else, you may.' 

Reassured by this reply, the Corinthians prepared to 54 
sail home, first setting up a trophy at ^^^ coriHihUins «- 
the Sybota which is on the mainland. tHm homi, lafiuriHg 
The Corcyraeans took up the wrecks Anaeiorium oh iht 
and dead bodies which were carried ^'°^''^' 
towards them, the current and the wind which had risen 
during the night having scattered them in all directions. 
They then set up a rival trophy on the island of Sybota. 
Both parties claimed tlie victory, but on different grounds. 
The Corinthians had retained the advantage in the sea- 
fight until nightfall, and had thus secured a greater number 
of wrecks and dead bodies; they had taken not less than 
a thousand prisoners and had disabled about seventy ships. 
The Corcyraeans, on the other hand, had destroyed some 
thirty sail, and when reinforced by the Athenians had 
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taken up the wrecks and dead bodies which had drifted in 
their direction ; whereas the enemy on the evening of the 
battle had rowed astern at sight of the Athenian ships, 
and after their arrival had not come out against them from 
Sybota. Upon these grounds both sides raised trophies 

5 and claimed the victory. On their homeward voyage the 
Corinthians took by stratagem Anactorium, a town 
situated at the mouth of the Ambracian Gulf, which they 
and the Corcyraeans held in common ; there they settled 
colonists of their own, and returned to Corinth. Of their 
Corcyraean captives eight hundred who were slaves they 
sold, but two hundred and fifty they detained in prison, 
treating them with much consideration, in tlie hope that, 
when they returned, they would win over Corcyra to the 
Corinthian interest': it so happened that the majority of 
them were among the most influential men of the state. 
Thus the war ended to the advantage of Corcyra, and the 
Athenian fleet returned home. This was the first among 
the causes of the Peloponnesian War, the Corinthians 
alleging that the Athenian fleet had taken part with the 
Corcyraeans and had fought against them in a time of 
truce. 

6 There soon arose another cause of quarrel between the 
Quarrti oiith Poll- Athenians and Peloponnesians. Poli- 

data. Ths Aih^ians ^^ which is situated on the isthmus 

eomiHand Ihi Fobdat- rr.ii- ■ ■ ii r- ■ .u- 

ansioroH UiAr walls <>' Paliene, was originally a Corinthian 
and lo givt hosiagis. colony, although at this time the tribu- 
,r tary and ally of Athens. Now the Corinthians were 
forming plans of vengeance, and the Athenians, who 
'suspected their intentions, commanded the Potidaeans to 
raze their walls on the side of Pallenfe and give hostages; 
also to send away and not to receive for the future the 
magistrates whom the Corinthians annually sent to them. 
For they were afraid lest the Potidaeans might be per- 
suaded by the Corinthians and Perdiccas to revolt, 
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and might induce the rest of Chalcidice to follow their 
example. 

These measures of precaution were taken by the 57 
Athenians immediately after the sea- Ptrdicms mho had 
fight off Corcyra. The hostility of the ^"«"^'!"' >«•"• "•' 
CorinthianswasnolongerdoubtfLil,and „. Zir"li/rMH p,i^ 
Perdiccas, Icing of Macedon, the son of poHmsus and AHims. 
Alexander, hitherto the friend and ally of Athens, had now 
become an enemy. He had quarrelled with the Athenians 
because they had made an alliance witfi his brother Philip 
and with Derdas, who were leagued against htm. Alarmed 
by their attitude, he sent envoys to Sparta and did all he 
could to stir up a war between Athens and the Peiopon- 
nese. He also sought the alliance of Corinth, for he had 
an eye to the revolt of Potidaea ; and he proposed to the 
Chalcidians and to the Bottiaeans that they should join in 
the revolt, thinking, that if he had the assistance of the 
neighbouring peoples, the diEBculties of the war would be 
diminished. The Athenians became aware of his designs 
ajid resolved to forestall the revolt of the cities. They 
were already intending to send against Perdiccas thirty 
ships and a thousand hopliles under the command of 
Archestratus the son of Lycomedes, and 'ten others, 
and they told their admirals to take hostages from the 
Potidaeans and to demolish their wall. They were also to 
keep a watch over the towns in the neighbourhood and 
prevent any attempt at rebellion. 

Meanwhile the Potidaeans sent envoys to the Athenians 58 
in the hope of persuading them to take The Potidatans smd 
no strong measures ; but at the same ritmya to Athtt^s aid 
time other envoys of theirs accompanied ■SiP"'*"- 
a Corinthian embassy to Lacedaemon and exerted them- 
selves to procure assistance in case of need. A long 
negotiation was carried on at Athens which came to no 
satisfactory result ; the ships destined for Macedonia were 

• Or « amj. ' four." 
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also sent against Potidaea. But at Lacedaemon theywere 

n/ytran-ipromtsa promised by the magistrates that if 

of assistoHet /torn the Athenians attacked Potidaea they 

Sparia, and nmou. would invade Attica. So they seized 

3a. the opportunity and revolted : the Chalcidians and Bot- 

' '■ tiaeans swore alliance with them and joined in the revolt. 

Perdiccas persuaded the Chalcidians to abandon and pull 

down their towns on the sea-coast, and settling at Olynthus 

inland, there to form one strong city. On their removal 

he gave them part of his own territory of Mygdonia about 

the lake Bolbe to cultivate while the contest lasted. So, 

dismantling their cities, they settled up the country and 

made preparation for war. 

59 The Athenians, when the thirty ships arrived in Chal- 
— , .,, . J cidice, found that Potidaea and the 

AnhtsiraiHs arriti m Other cities had already revolted. 
Chaiddid. Titty Jtrst Whereupon the generals, thinking that 
""^ f'^'""'"- ihey were not able without a stronger 

force to act against all the rebels as well as against Per- 
diccas, directed their attention to Macedonia, which was 
their original destination, and there carried on a regular 
campaign in concert with Philip and the brothers of Derdas, 
who had invaded the country from the interior. 

60 Now that Potidaea had revolted and the Athenian ships 
_,_,„, J were on the coast of Macedonia, the 

tivofis to iht aid 0/ Corinthians grew anxious about the 
PoUdsM Mtidtr ihc town ; they felt that the danger came 
commt.»d 0/ AH^ifHs. ^^^^ j^ ^^^^^ ^^^ despatched thither 
volunteers of their own and other troops whom they 
attracted by pay from various parts of the Peloponnese, 
numbering in all sixteen hundred hoplites and four hundred 
light-armed. Their commander was Aristeus the son of 
Adeimantus, who had always been a great friend of the 
Potidaeans; it was mainly out of regard for him that most 
of the Corinthian soldiers volunteered on the expedition. 
They arrived in Chalcidice forty days after the revolt of 
Potidaea. 
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The news of the revolt in Chalctdice quickly reached 61 
Athens, and the Athenians, when they Aihiman reinfim/- 
heard that Aristeus had come with re- imthu undir Callias 
inforcements, sent against the revolted IV^j)* Macedonia: 

. ' ", , , . ttf Alhtmana mat* a 

towns forty ships and two thousand of umpora*y f"" •^i'- 
their own hopHtes under the command Pirdkcas and moot oh 
of Caliias the son of CalHades, and four '" P"^'^"^- 
others. The expedition, sailing first of all to Macedonia, 
found that the former thousand had just taken Therme and 
were blockading Pydna; they joined in the siege them- 
selves; but beforelongtheAthenian army were constrained 
to come to an understanding and make an alliance with 
Perdiccas, For Potidaea, now that Aristeus had arrived, 
urgently demanded their presence ; so they prepared to 
quit Macedonia. They first marched out of their way to 
Beroea, which they attempted to take without success. 
Returning to their route, they moved on by land towards 
Potidaea with three thousand hoplites of their own and 
a large force of allies ; they had also sis hundred Mace- 
donian horse, who fought under Philip and Pausanias ; 
meanwhile their ships, in number seventy, sailed along the 
coast. Proceeding by slow marches, they arrived on the 
third day at Gigonus and there encamped. 

The Potidaeans and the Peloponnesian force under 62 
Aristeus had now taken up a position EfigagtTtirHi ai ike 
at the isthmus on the side towards isthmus 0/ Faiinu. 
Olynthus", where they awaited the coming of the Athenians ; 
they held iheir market outside the walls of Potidaea. The 
allies had chosen Aristeus general of all the infantry, and 
of the cavalry Perdiccas, for he had no sooner joined than 
he again deserted the Athenians and was now fighting on 
the side of the Potidaeans, having appointed lolaus ^to be 
his lieutenant at home ^. The plan of Aristeus was as 
follows: — His own army was to remain on the isthmus 



• Reading ir/Jilt 'OAw 



<■ Or, 'to take his place with the expedition;' cp. uyfra. r^i" mpi. 
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and watch for the approach of ihe Athenians, while the 
ChaJcidians, their allies from bej'ond the isthinus, and the 
two hundred horse furnished by Perdiccas were stationed 
at Olynthus ; and as soon as the Athenians attacked 
Aristeus himself and his army, they were to fall upon them 
in the rear; thus the enemy would be assailed on both 
sides. But Caliias the Athenian general and his colleagues 
sent the Macedonian horse and a few of the allied troops ' 

towards Olynthus that they might check any movement in 
that quarter, while they themselves, quitting their position, 
marched against Potidaea. When they had reached the 
isthmus and saw the enemy preparing for battle, they did 
the same. The two annies soon closed. The wing led by 
Aristeus, which was composed of his Corinthian followers 
and other picked troops, routed their opponents and chased 
them far away; but the rest of the army, both Potidaeana.j 
and Peloponnesians, were defeated by the Athenians and 
fled into the city. 
63 Aristeus, when he returned from the pursuit and per- 
Thtarmyo/ArisUia ceived that the other wing of his army 
,s pariiaUy dfftaM; ^^ defeated, hesitated whether he 
*( suiatds i« mating , , , , ^ „, , 
bis aay bark la PoH- should make for Olynthus or return to 
data. Potidaea, Both courses were hazard- 

ous ; but at last he detennined to contract his troops into 
the smallest compass and force his way at full speed into 
Potidaea. Harassed by the missiles of the enemy he 
pushed fonvard through the water* along the bank in 
front of the sea-wall, not without loss ; but he contrived to 
save the greater part of his men. When the battle began, 
the allies of the Potidaeans in Olynthus, which is only 
about seven miles'' distantj and is visible from Potidaea, 
seeing the signals raised, came out a little way to supporti 
their friends ; and the Macedonian horse drew up in order' 
of battle to oppose them. But victory quickly declared for 

■ Cp. Hcrgd. viii. 139. 
Siily stadia, Uie stadium being reckoned at two hundred nnd twoyardi. 
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the Athenians; and when the signals were torn down the 
Olynthian auxiliaries retired within the walls, and the 
Macedonians rejoined the Athenians : thus on neither side 
did the cavalry take any part in the action. The Athenians 
raised a trophy and granted the Potidaeans a truce for the 
burial of their dead. Of the Potidaeans and their allies, 
there fell somewhat less than three hundred ; of the 
Athenians, a hundred and fifty, and their general Callias. 

The Athenians instantly blockaded the town on the side 64 
towards the isthmus, raising a wall, TheAihmiansblock- 
which they guarded; but the side ad* PoUJera: at first 
towards Pallene was left open. They onfyon 11,. , id, t»u>«>d3 
were conscious thattheyweretooweak ^^ ^_^ /a, Atif> of 
both to guard the isthmus and, crossing riinforamtiits undtr 
over to Pallene, there to build another PI'ormb..i,n ih, «d, 

,, , - ., i-r '^i- Awards Patient. 

wall ; they feared that their Jorces il di- 
vided would be attacked by the Potidaeans and their allies. 
Afterwards, when the Athenians at home heard that on the 
side towards Pallene Potidaea was not invested, they sent 
out sixteen hundred hoplites of their own under the com- 
mand of Phormio the son of Asopius. On his arrival in 
Pallene he made Aphytis his head- quarters, and brought 
his army by slow marches up to Potidaea, wasting the 
country as he went along. No one came out to meet him, 
and so he built a wall towards Pallene. Potidaea was now 
closely invested on both sides, while the Athenian ships, 
lying off the city, cut off all communication from the sea. 

Aristeus despaired of saving the place unless aid came 65 
from Peloponnesus or he was relieved ^„,,„^ ,,^ p„. 
in some unforeseen manner. Being ndam and carrin oh 
anxious to husband provisions, he pro- "" "'•" o*'*"^ '*• 
posed to the garrison that they should "" '' 
avail themselves of the first favourable wind and sail away, 
leaving behind five hundred men, of whom he offered to 
be one. But they would not listen to him ; so, wanting to 
do the best he could, and to further the Peloponnesian 
interests beyond the wails, he sailed out undiscovered by 



the Athenian guard-ships. He did not leave the country, 
but assisted the Chalcidtans in carrying on the war. He 
succeeded in cutting off a large force of Sermylians by an 
ambuscade which he laid near their city ; he also exerted 
, himself to obtain aid from Peloponnesus. Phormio with 
his sixteen hundred hoplites, now that Potidaea was 
invested, ravaged Chalcidice and Bottice, and captured 
several places. 

66 Such were the causes of ill-feeling which at this dme 
existed between the Athenians and Peioponnesians : the 
Corinthians complaining that the Athenians were block- 
ading their colony of Potidaea, and a Corinthian and 
Peloponnesian garrison in it ; the Athenians rejoining that 
a member of the Peloponnesian confederacy had excited 
to revolt a state which was an ally and tributary of theirs, 
and that they had now openly joined the Potidaeans, and 
were fighting on their side. The Peloponnesian war, 
however, had not yet broken out ; the peace still con- 
tinued ; for thus far the Corinthians had acted alone. 

67 But now, seeing Potidaea besieged, they bestirred them- 
EJitUttHtni of ihc selves in earnest. Corinthian troops 

Coymihia^. A^mbly ^^^e shut up within the walls, and 

at Sparta. Cnrvanas , '.,,,. , 

of tht Atgiatiaits and tn^y werc afraid of losing the town ; 
MegariaHs. so without delay they invited the allies 

to meet at Sparta, There they inveighed against the 
Athenians, whom they affirmed to have broken the treaty 
and to be wronging the Peloponnese. The Aeginetans 
did not venture to send envoys openly, but secretly they 
acted with the Corinthians, and were among the chief 
instigators of the war, declaring that they had been robbed 
of the independence which the treaty guaranteed them. 
The Lacedaemonians themselves then " proceeded ' to 
summon any of the allies who had similar charges" 



' Or. adopting (he inferior reading rSir {vnii&xai* t( jmi iX rii : ' pro- 
ceeded lo aummoD BD7 of their own allies, nod an; one else, who 
had similar charges,' etc. 
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to bring against the Athenians, and calling their own 
ordinary assembly told them to speak. Several of them 
came forward and staled their wrongs. The Megarians 
alleged, among other grounds of complaint, that they were 
excluded from all harbours within the Athenian dominion 
and from the Athenian market, contrary to the treaty. 
The Corinthians waited until the other allies had stirred 
up the Lacedaemonians ; at length they came forward, 
and, last of all, spoke as follows : — 

' The spirit of trust, Lacedaemonians, which animates 68 
your own political and social life, The Con'nihians com- 
* makes you distrust others who, like plain 0/ the Mays of 
ourselves, have something unpleasant '*' ^""^o""'"'"'"*. 
to say", and this temper of mind, though favourable to 
moderation, too often leaves you in ignorance of what 
is going on outside your own country. Time after time 
we have warned you of the mischief which the Athenians 
would do to us, but instead of taking our words to heart, 
you chose to suspect that we only spoke from interested 
motives. And this is the reason why you have brought 
the allies to Sparta too late, not before but after the injury 
has been inflicted, and when they are smarting under the 
sense of it. Which of them all has a better right to speak 
than ourselves, who have the heaviest accusations to make, 
outraged as we are by the Athenians, and neglected by 
you? If the crimes which they are committing against 
Hellas were being done in a corner, then you might be 
ignorant, and we should have to inform you of them : but 
now, what need of many words ? Some of us, as j-ou see, 
hM'e .been already enslaved ; they are at this moment 
ifitriguing against others, notably against allies of ours; 
and long ago they had made all their preparations in the 
prospect of war. Else why did they seduce from her 
allegiance Corcyra, which they still hold in defiance of 
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US, and why are Uiey blockading Potidaea, the latter a 
most advantageous post for the command of the Thracian 
peninsula, the former a great naval power which might 
have assisted the Peloponnesians? 
69 'And the blame of all this rests on you; for you 
u>i,o hav, „«/aW originally allowed them to fortify their 
Hfllat by Hoi fimmt- City after the Persian War", and after- 
•••g hit msdm/tmmi ^^rds to buildjlheii^Long Walls''; and 
to this hour you have gone on .fdrauding of liberty their 
unfortunate subjects, and are now beginning to take it 
away from your own allies. For the true enslaver of 
a people is he who can put an end to their slavery but 
has no care about it ; and all the more, if he be reputed 
the champion of liberty in Hellas.— And so we have met 
at last, but with what difficulty 1 and even now we have 
no definite object. By this time we ought to have been 
considering, not whether -we are wronged, but how we are 
to be revenged. The aggressor is not now threatening, 
but advancing; he has made up his mind, while we are 
resolved about nothing. And we know too well how by 
slow degrees and with stealthy steps the Athenians en- 
croach upon their neighbours. While they think that you 
are too dull to observe them, they are more careful, but, 
■ when they know that you wilfully overlook their aggres- 
sions, they will strike and not spare. Of all Hellenes, 
Lacedaemonians, you are the only people who never do 
anything: on the approach of an enemy you are content 
to defend yourselves against him, not by acts, but by 
intentions, and seek to overthrow him, not in the infancy 
but in the fulness of his strength. How came you to be 
considered safe? That reputation of yours was never 
justified by facts. We all know that the Persian made 
his way from the ends of the earth against Peloponnesus 
before j-ou encountered him in a worthy manner; and 
now you are blind to the doings of the Athenians, who 

• Cp. i. 90 9a. * Cp. i. 107. 
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are not at a distance as he was, but dose at hand. Instead 
of attacking your enemy, you wait to be attacked, and take 
the chances of a struggle which has been deferred until 
his power is doubled. And you know that the Barbarian 
miscarried chiefly through his own errors; and that we 
have oftener been delivered from these very Athenians 
by blunders of their own, than by any aid from you. 
Some have already been ruined by the hopes which you 
inspired in them ; for so entirely did they trust you that 
they took no precautions themselves. These things we 
say in no accusing or hostile spirit — let that be under- 
stood—but by way of expostulation. For men expostulate 
with erring friends, they bring accusation against enemies 
who have done them a wrong. 

'And surely we have a right to find fault with our 7° 
neighbours, if anyone ever had. There Co»ir^iofih.Aih,- 
are important interests at stake to mon and Sfiartan 
which, as far as we can see, you are e*"™**"' 
insensible. And you have never considered what manner 
of men are these Athenians" with whom you will have 
to fight, and how utterly unlike yourselves. They arc 
revolutionary, equally quick in the conception and in the 
execution of every new plan ; while you are conservative- 
careful only to keep what you have, originating nothing, 
and not acting even when action is most urgent. They 
are bold beyond their strength; they run risks which 
prudence would condemn ; and in the midst of misfortune 
they are full of hope. Whereas it is your nature, though 
strong, to act feebly ; when your plans are most prudent, 
to distrust them ; and when calamities come upon you. to 
think that you will never be delivered from them. They 
are impetuous, and you are dilatory; they are always 
abroad, and you are always at home. For they hope to 
gain something by leaving their homes ; but you are afraid 

* For descriptlona of Athenian character, cp. ii, 37 B.; hi. 38; 4a, 43 ; 
vi. ,6; 87, 
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that any nor c nt wpriae may imperil what yoa 
itlrcsdy, Wheo oao(|UcrorE, they parsue their ' 
to tht utmost ; when defeated, they SaH back I 
Thdr bodie* they dtrvote to their coiimnr- as though they 
bctongcd to other men ; their true self is their nmid, 
wlitcfa is moat truly lh*ir own when employed in her 
•li^rvLoK. When they do not carry out an intention which 
tJ»ey hive Conned, they seem to themselves to have 
iMBtained s pefKorial l>creavenient ; when an enterprise 
*uceecd*, they have gained a mere instalment of what is 
to conic ; but if they fail, they at once conceive new hopes 
•nd so (ill u|) the void. With them alone to hope is to 
have, for th*;y lose not a moment in the execution of an 
Idita. This i« the lifclung taslc, full of danger and toil, 
wliMi thry lire slwaya impusing upon themselves. None 
eitj'jy llieir good thingK less, because they are always 
MeebinK for more. To do their duty is their only holiday, 
rnid thry deem the ^uict of inaction to be as disagreeable 
M the mott tiresome business. If a man should say of 
tliniii, in a word, thai they were born neither to have 
pttace themselves nor to allow peace to other men, he 
would simply speak the truth. 
71 ' lit the fftce of such an enemy, Lacedaemonians, you 
Tilt l.'hniitmimiaif pcrsist in doing nothing. You do not 
mm*l hiv •utih ihtir see that peace is best secured by those 
/■■hp' ^ iHiwftii". ^1,^, u|(. itieir strength justly, but whose 

Attitude shows that they have no intention of submitting 
to wrong. Justice with you seems to consist in giving no 
Annoyance to others and "in defending yourselves only 
Itgalnst po*ili\-e injury*. Bui this policy would hardly be 
■uecraiful, even if your neighbours were like yourselves; 
And in the present case, as we pointed out just now, your 
wiiys rtunpared with theirs arc old-fashioned. And, as in 
the arts, so lUw in politics, the new m\»st always prcvkil 
over the old. In settled times the traditions of govern- 
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ment should be observed : but when circumstances are 
changing and men are compelled to meet them, much 
originality is required. The Athenians have had a wider 
experience, and therefore the administration of their state 
unlike yours has been greatly reformed. But here let 
your procrastination end ; send an army at once into 
Attica and assist your allies, especially the Potidaeans, 
to whom your word is pledged". Do not betray friends 
and kindred Into the hands of their worst enemies; or 
drive us in despair to seek the alliance of others; in 
taking such a course we should be doing nothing wrong 
either before the Gods who are the witnesses of our oaths, 
or before men whose eyes are upon us. For the true 
breakers of treaties'" are not those who, when forsaken, 
turn to others, but those who forsake allies whom they 
have sworn to defend. We will remain your friends if 
you choose to bestir yourselves; for we should be guilty 
of an impiety if we deserted you without cause; and we 
shall not easily find allies equally congenial to us. Take 
heed then : you have inherited from your fathers the 
leadership of Peloponnesus; see that her greatness suffers 
no diminution at your hands.' 
Thus spoke the Corinthians. Now there happened to 7^ 

be staying at Lacedaemon an Athenian „ .,, . 

, , , Somt Alhmxan m- 

embassy which had come on otiier tHjys who happen to bt 
business, and when the envoys heard "' Sparia disirt to ad- 
what the Corinthians had said, they ■''«'' «"«»^*'J'- 
felt bound to go before the Lacedaemonian assembly, not 
with the view of answering the accusations brought against 
them by the cities, but they wanted to put the whole 
question before the Lacedaemonians, and make them 
understand that they should take time to deliberate and 
not be rash. They also desired to set forth the greatness 
of their city, reminding the elder men of what they knew, 
and informing the younger of what lay beyond their 
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experience. They thought that their words would sway 
the Lacedaemonians in the direction of peace. So they 
came and said that, tf they might be allowed, they loo 
would like to address the people. The Lacedaemonians 
invited them to come forward, and they spoke as follows:— 
73 ' We were not sent here to argue with your allies, but 
on a special mission; observing, however, that no small 
outcry has arisen against us, we have come forward, not 
to answer the accusations which they bring (for you arc 
not judges before whom either we or they have to plead), 
but to prevent you from lending too ready an ear to their 
bad advice and so deciding wrongly about a verj- serious 
question. We propose also, in reply to the wider charges 
which are raised against us, to show that what we have 
acquired we hold rightfully and that our city is not to be 
despised. 

'Of the ancient deeds handed down by tradition and 
„ „ . which no eye of any one who hears us 

mimory t^ iktir nr- c^er sHw, why should we speak? But 
vuts in iht PtrsioH of the Persian War, and other events 
"'■ which you yourselves remember, speak 

we must, "although we have brought them forward so 
often that the repetition of them is disagreeable to us'. 
When wc faced those perils we did so for the common 
benefit : in the solid good you shared, and of the glory, 
whatever good there may be in that, we would not be 
wholly deprived. Our words are not designed to deprecate 
hostility, but to set forth in evidence the character of the 
city with which, unless you are very careful, you will soon 
be involved in war. We tell you that we, first and alone, 
dared to engage with the Barbarian at Marathon, and that 
when he came again, being too weak to defend ourselves 
by land, we and our whole people embarked on shipboard 
and shared with the other Hellenes in the victory of 

* Or. 'although it may be dingrecBble to you lo hearwliat we are 
always bringing forward.' 
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Salamis, Thereby he was prevented from sailing to the 
Peloponnesus and ravaging city after city ; for against so 
mighty a fleet how could you have helped one another ? 
He himself is the best witness of our words ; for when he 
was once defeated at sea, he felt that his power was gone 
and quickly retreated with the greater part of his army. 

'The event proved undeniably that the fate of Hellas -j^ 
depended on her navy. And the three chief elements of 
success were contributed by us; namely, the greatest 
number of ships, the ablest general, the most devoted 
patriotism. The ships in all numbered four hundred", 
ajid of these, our own contingent amounted to nearly 
two-thirds. To the influence of Themistocles our general 
it was chiefly due that we fought in the strait, which was 
confessedly our salvation ; and for this service you your- 
selves honoured him above any stranger who ever visited 
you. Thirdly, we displayed the most e.xtraordinary courage 
and devotion ; there was no one to help us by land ; for 
up to our frontier those who lay in the enemy's path were 
already slaves; so we determined to leave our city and 
sacrifice our homes. Even in that extremity we did not 
choose to desert the cause of the allies who still resisted, 
or by dispersing ourselves to become useless to them ; 
but we embarked and fought, taking no offence at your 
failure to assist us sooner. We maintain then that we 
rendered you a service at least as great as you rendered 
us. The cities from which you came to help us were still 
inhabited and you might hope to return to them ; j-our 
concern was for yourselves and not for us ; at any rate 
you remained at a distance while we had anything to lose. 
But we went forth from a city which was no more, and 
fought for one of which there was small hope ; and yet we 
saved ourselves, and bore our part in saving you. II] in 
order to preserve our land, like other states, we had gone 
over to the Persians at first, or afterwards had not ventured 
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to embark because our ruin was already complete, it would 
have been useless for you with j-our weak navy to fight at 
sea, but everjthing would have gone quietly just as the 
Pcrsuvn desired. 

75 ' Considering, Lacedaemonians, the energy and sagacity 
HTff ikvmU ft^ i* which wc then dispiaycd, do ftT deser^-e 

*akrf>rAauv*«iW (o be so bitterly hatcd by the other 
^^^I^.iTxkT' '■'^""'<^* merely because we have an 
IM ib j*mr<t y or. empire? That empire was not acquired 

•>* I"'- by force ; but yiwi would not stay and 

nuke an «nd of the Barbarian, and tlic allies came of their 
own acconl and asked us to be tlieir leaders. The sub- 
sequent de\'elopmciii of our power was originally forced 
upon us by circumstances ; fear was our tirst motive ; after- 
wards honour, an<l then interest stepped in. And when we 
bad incurred the haired of most of our allies ; when some of 
tfaan had already revolted and been subjugated, and >'OU 
were no longer the friends to us wtiich ^xiu once had been, 
but suspicious and ill-disposed, how could we without 
great risk relax our hold ? For the cities as fast as they 
fell away from us n-uuld have gone over to yxM. And no 
man is to be reproached who seiies e\-cry possible ad- 
vantage when the danger is so great. 

76 'At all events, Lacedaemonians, we may retort that you, 
TMt Laa^amfoniiifis in the exercise of )-oursuprtinacy,man- 

mould hax'€ km itorst age the citles of Peloponnesus to suit 
tkat ikry a-m. y^^^ ^^^ views ; and that if you, and 

not we, had persevered in the command of the allies long 
enou^ to be hated, jxiu would have been quite as intoler- 
able to them as we are, and would have been compelled, 
for the sake of your own safetj-, to rule with a strong 
13J. hand. An empire was offered to us : can j-xni woodtf 
'■ that, acting as human nature alwaj-s will, we accepted it 
and refused to give it up again, constrained by three all- 
powerful motives, honour, fear, interest ? We are not the 
first who have aspired to rule ; the world has e\-er held 
that the weaker must be kept dou-n by the stronger. And 
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we think that we are worthy of power; and there was 
a lime when you thought so too ; but now, when you mean 
expediency you talk about justice. Did justice ever deter 
any one from taking by force whatever he could ? Men 
who indulge the natural ambition of empire deserve credit ' 
if they are in any degree more careful of justice than they 
need be. How moderate we are would speedily appear if 
others took our place ; indeed our very moderation, which 
should be our glory, has been unjustly converted into 
a reproach, 

'For because in our suits with our allies, regulated by 77 

treaty, we do not even stand upon our _.. 

. , ' , , , '^ Thty tan thougJil to 

rights, but have instituted the practice btiihgioua,btcaHttil»y 
of deciding them at Athens and by allowrd ihtir lubjats a 
Athenian « law, we are supposed to be 
httgious. None of our opponents ob- 
serve why others, who exercise dominion elsewhere and 
are less moderate than we are in their dealings with their 
subjects, escape this reproach. Why is it? Because men 
who practise violence have no longer any need of law. 
But we are in the habit of meeting our allies on terms of 
equality, and, therefore, if through some legal decision of 
ours, or exercise of our imperial power, contrary to their 
own ideas of right, they suffer ever so little, they are not 
grateful for our moderation in leaving them so much, but 
are far more offended at their trifling loss than if we had 
from the first plundered them in the face of day, laying 
aside all thought of law. For then they would themselves 
have admitted that the weaker must give way to the 
stronger. Mankind resent injustice more than violence, 
because the one seems to be an unfair advantage taken by 
an equal, the other is the irresistible force of a superior. 
They were patient under the yoke of the Persian, who 
inflicted on them far more grievous ^. , , , , 

, , ° . ■ Tin ruttt n/ thi <lav 

wrongs ; but now our dominion is „ ^^^^ unpopular. 
odious in their eyes. And no wonder : 
the ruler of the day is always detested by his subjects. And 
* (') ''y 'mparttal law. 



should your empire supplant ours, may not you lose the 
good-will which you owe to the fear of us? Lose it you 
certainly will, if you mean again to exhibit the temper of 
which you gave a specimen when, for a short time, you 
led the confederacy against the Persian. For the institu- 
tions under which you live are incompatible with those 
of foreign states; and further, when any of you goes 
abroad, he respects neither these nor any other Hellenic 
customs ■. 
78 ' Do not then be hasty in deciding a question which is 

, serious : and do not, by listening to 

Tilt LactdtumoHulHs , , . , - ■ 

should t<oi go lo war ai representations and complaints which 
ihtinsiisaiioHo/athrts, concem Others, bring trouble upon 
bpii iibmii to arbtita- yourselves. Realise, while tliere is 
time, the inscrutable nature of war; 
and how when protracted it generally ends in becoming 
a mere matter of chance, over which neither of us can 
have any control, the event being equally unknown and 
equally hazardous to both. The misfortune is that in their 
hurry to go to war, men begin with blows, and when a 
reverse comes upon them, then have recourse to words. 
But neither you, nor we, have as yet committed this mis- 
lake ; and therefore while both of us can still choose the 
prudent part, we tell you not to break the peace or violate 
your oaths. Let our differences be determined by arbitra- 
tion, according to the treaty. If you refuse we call to 
witness the Gods, by whom your oaths were sworn, that 
you are the authors of the war ; and we will do our best to 
strike in return.' 
79 When the Lacedaemonians had heard the charges 
brought by the allies against the Athenians, and their 
rejoinder, they ordered everybody but themselves to with- 
draw, and deliberated alone. The majority were agreed 
that there was now a clear case against the Athenians, 
and that they must fight at once. But Archidamus their 
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king, who was held to be both an able and a prudent man, 
came forward and spoke as follows : — > 

'At my age, Lacedaemonians, I have had experience of So 
many wars, and I see several of you 
who are as old as I am, and who will 
not, as men too often do, desire war 
because they have never known it, or in the belief that it 
is either a good or a safe thing. Any one who calmly 
reflects will find that the war about which you are now 
deliberating is likely to be a very great one. When we 
encounter our neighbours in the Peloponnese. their mode 
of fighting is like ours, and they are all within a short 
march. But when we have to do with men whose country 
is a long way off, and who are most skilful seamen and 
thoroughly provided with the means of war, — having 
wealth, private and public, ships, horses, infantry, and 
a population larger than is to be found in any single 
Hellenic territory', not to speak of the numerous allies 
who pay them tribute,— is this a people against whom we 
can lightly take up arms or plunge into a contest unpre- 
pared? To what do we trust? To our navy? There 
we are inferior; and to exercise and train ourselves until 
we are a match for them, will lake time. To our money ? 
Nay, but in that we are weaker still; we have none in 
a common treasury, and we are never willing to contribute 
out of our private means. 

' Perhaps some one may be encouraged by the superior 8i 
equipment and numbers of our infantry, fy^ ^^ „,^,^ ;,„^. 
which will enable us regularly to in- iHis, but ihtir imfKn 
vade and ravage their lands. But their '^'"^ lo ''"'•'•>' <«"«■ 

, ,. . tn€S,hy which theimavy 

empire extends to distant countries, ,-^ suppoiitd; aiirf to 
ahd they will be able to introduce raaagiiimriaHdis ust- 
supplies by sea. Or, again, we may 
try to stir up revolts among their allies. But these are 
mostly islanders, and we shall have to employ a fleet in 
their defence, as well as in our own. How then shall we 
carry on the war? For if we can neitlier defeat them at 
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sea, nor deprive them of the revenues by which their navy 
is maintained, we shall get the worst of it. And having 
gone so far, we shall no longer be able even to make 
peace with honour, especially if we are believed to have 
begun the quarrel. We must not for one moment flatter 
ourselves that if we do but ravage their country the war 
will be at an end. Nay, I fear that we shall bequeath it 
to our children ; for the Athenians with their high spirit 
will never barter their liberty to save their land, or be 
terrified like novices at the sight of war. 
82 'Not that I would have you shut your eyes to their 

designs and abstain from unmasking 
nmisw/ them, or tamely suffer them to injure 

our allies. But do not take up arms 
yet. Let us first send and remonstrate with them: we 
need not let them know positively whether we intend to 
go to war or not. In the meantime our own preparations 
maybe going forward; we may seek for allies wherever 
we can find them, whether in Hellas or among the Bar- 
barians, who will supply our deficiencies in ships and 
money. Those who, like ourselves, are exposed to Athenian 
intrigue cannot be blamed if in self-defence they seek the 
aid not of Hellenes only, but of Barbarians, And we must 
develope our own resources to the utmost. If they listen 
to our ambassadors, well and good ; but, if not, in two or 
three years' time we shall be in a stronger position, should 
we then determine to attack them. Perhaps too when they 
begin to see that we arc getting ready, "and that our words 
are to be interpreted by our actions •, they may be more 
likely to yield ; for their fields will be still untouched and 
their goods undespoiled, and it will be in their power 
to save them by their decision. Think of their land simply 
in the light of a hostage, ai! the more valuable in pro- 
j>ortion as it is better cultivated ; you should spare it as 
long as you can, and not by reducing them to despair 
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make their resistance more obstinate. For if we allow 
ourselves to be stung into premature action by the re- 
proaches of our alUes, and waste their country before we 
are ready, we shall only involve Peloponnesus in more 
and more difficulty and disgrace. Charges brought by 
cities or persons against one another can be satisfactorily 
arranged ; but when a great confederacy, in order to satisfy 
private grudges, undertakes a war of which no man can 
foresee the issue, it is not easy to terminate it with honour. 

And let no one think th.nt there is any want of courage 83 
in cities so numerous hesitating to 
attack a single one. The allies of the ,-„ a,^^^,""* «*' 
Athenians are not less numerous ; they Jig>'i'"g "oi asaiusi 
pay them tribute too; and war is not 1 tns ut agmnsi iht 
an affair of arms, but of money which 
gives to arms their use, and which is needed above all 
things when a continental is fighting against a maritime 
power: let us find money first, and then we may safe!y 
allow our minds to be excited by the speeches of our allies. 
We, on whom the future responsibility, whether for good 
or evil, will chiefly fall, should calmly reflect on the con- 
sequences which may follow. 

' Do not be ashamed of the slowness and procrastination 84 
with which they are so fond of charging j-^ „„„^ j.^_ ^ 
you; if you begin the war in haste, lii/lr s/trJ. Our Jis- 
you will end it at your leisure, because "*''"" '"'' ''™fi''''" 

, . , >,- - art lit stcn 

you took up arms without sunicient grtahitss. if 

preparation. Remember that we have undtrvitlutoi. 

always been citizens of a free and most 'J'"''™'"'"'' 

■11 ■ J I, r u /"''*'"'- 
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illustrious stale, and that for us the 
policy which they condemn may well be the truest good 
sense and discretion. It is a policy which has saved us from 
growing insolent in prosperity or giving way under adver- 
sity, like other men. We arc not stimulated by the allure- 
ments of flattery into dangerous courses of which we 
disapprove; nor are wc goaded by offensive charges into 
compliance with any man's wishes- Our habits of discipline 
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experience. They thought that their words would sway 
tlie Lacedaemonians in the direction of peace. So they 
came and said that, if they might be allowed, they too 
would like to address the people. The Lacedaemonians 
invited them to come forward, and they spobe as follows; — 
73 'We were not sent here to argue with your allies, but 
on a special mission; observing, however, that no small 
outcry has arisen against us, we have come forward, not 
to answer the accusations which they bring (for you are 
not judges before whom either we or they have to plead), 
but to prevent you from lending too ready an ear to their 
bad advice and so deciding wrongly about a very serious 
question. We propose also, in reply to the wider charges 
which are raised against us, to show that what we have 
acquired we hold rightfully and that our city is not to be 
despised. 

' Of the ancient deeds handed down by tradition and 
Thn rrcall tht *'^''^^ ""^ ^J'^ of any One who hears us 
mtmoty c/ their ser- ever saw, why should wc speak ? But 
vtcts in the Ptrsian of the Persian War, and other events 
"'' which you yourselves remember, speak 

we must, "although we have brought them forward so 
often that the repetition of them is disagreeable to us". 
When we faced those perils we did so for the common 
benefit : in the solid good you shared, and of the glory, 
whatever good there may be in that, we would not be 
wholly deprived. Our words are not designed to deprecate 
hostility, but to set forth in evidence the character of the 
city with which, unless you are very careful, you will soon 
be involved in war. We tell you that we, first and alone, 
dared to engage with the Barbarian at Marathon, and that 
when he came again, being too weak to defend ourselves 
by land, we and our whole people embarked on shipboard 
and shared with the other Hellenes in the victory of 
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Salamis. Thereby he was prevented from sailing to the 
Peloponnesus and ravaging city after city; for against so 
mighty a fleet how could you have helped one another ? 
He himself is the best witness of our words ; for when he 
was once defeated at sea. he felt that his power was gone 
and quickly retreated with the greater part of his army. 

'The event proved undeniably that the fate of Hellas 74 
depended on her navy. And the three chief elements of 
success were contributed by us; namely, the greatest 
number of ships, the ablest general, the most devoted 
patriotism. The ships in a!i numbered four hundred", 
and of these, our own contingent amounted to nearly 
two-thirds. To the influence of Themistocles our general 
it was chiefly due that we fought in the strait, which was 
confessedly our salvation ; and for this service you your- 
selves honoured him above any stranger who ever visited 
you. Thirdly, we displayed the most extraordinary courage 
and devotion ; there was no one to help us by land ; for 
up to our frontier those who lay in the enemy's path were 
already slaves; so we determined to leave our city and 
sacrifice our homes. Even in that extremity we did not 
choose to desert the cause of the allies who still resisted, 
or by dispersing ourselves to become useless to them ; 
but we embarked and fought, taking no offence at your 
failure to assist us sooner. We maintain then that we 
rendered you a service at least as great as you rendered 
us. The cities from which you came to help us were still 
inhabited and you might hope to return to them ; your 
concern was for yourselves and not for us ; at any rate 
you remained at a distance while we had anything to lose. 
But we went forth from a city which was no more, and 
fought for one of which there was small hope ; and yet we 
saved ourselves, and bore our part in saving you. U, in 
order to preserve our land, like other states, we had gone 
over to the Persians at first, or afterwards had not ventured 
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told them that in their judgment the Athenians were guilty, 
but that they wished to hold a general assembly of the 
allies and lake a vote from them all ; then the war, if they 
approved of it, might be undertaken by common consent. 
Having accomplished their purpose, the allies returned 
home; and the Athenian envoys, when their errand was 

Itc. 445' done, returned likewise. Thirteen years of the thirty 
years' peace which was concluded after the recovery of 
Euboea had elapsed and the fourteenth year had begun 
when the Lacedaemonian assembly decided that the treaty 
had been broken. 
88 In arriving at this decision and resolving to go to war, 
the Lacedaemonians were influenced, not so much by the 
speeches of their allies, as by the fear of the Athenians 
and of their increasing power". For they saw the greater 
part of Hellas already subject to them, 
/fig How the Athenians attained the position in which they 

B.C. «79. j-^, AiiitmaHi ajitr fose to greatness 1 will now proceed 
thi rdrrat of the Fir- to describe. Whcn the Persians, do 
™«ron/,««/A< r«r. f^^j^jj ^y the Hellenes on sea and land, 
had retreated from Europe, and the remnant of the fleet, 
which had taken refuge at Mycale, had there perished, 
Leotychides, the Lacedaemonian king, who had com- 
manded the Hellenes in the battle, returned home with the 
allies from Peloponnesus. But the Athenians and their 
, allies from Ionia and the Hellespont, who had now revolted 
from the king, persevered and besieged Seslos, at that linn- 
still in the hands of ihe Persians. Remaining there through 
the winter they took the place, which the Barbarians 
deserted. The allies then sailed back from the Hellespont 
to their respective homes. Meanwhile the Athenian people, 
now quit of ihe Barbarians, fetched their wives, their 
children, and the remains of their property from the places 
in which they had been deposited, and set to work, re- 
building the city and the walls. Of the old line of wall but 
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a small part was left standing. Most of the houses were 
in ruins, a few only remaining in which the chief men of 
the Persians had lodged. 

The Lacedaemonians knew what would happen and sent 9° 
an embassy to Athens. They would ^, 

1 ^1 11 . ■ 1 The LacfdiumoHians 

rather themselves have seen neither the attheinsi^ium o/ihtir 
Athenians nor any one else protected by a"*" iry lo prwoatt Hu 

a wall ; but their main motive was the ^"''"'^"', ^'"„ "" 

-,.,,. , , bmldme Iheir uialls. 

importunity of their allies, who dreaded 
not only the Athenian navy, which had until lately been 
quite small, but also the spirit which had animated them in 
the Persian War. So tlie Lacedaemonians requested them 
not to restore their walls •, but on the contrary to join with 
them in razing the fortifications of other towns outside the 
Peloponnesus which had them standing. They did not 
reveal their real wishes or the suspicion which they enter- 
tained of the Athenians, but argued that the Barbarian, if 
he again attacked tliem, would then have no strong place B.C. 479- 
which he could make hife head-quarters as he had lately Jj^',,, 
made Thebes. Peloponnesus would be a sufficient retreat 
for all Hellas and a good base of operations. To this the 
Athenians, by the advice of Themistocles, replied, that they 
would send an embassy of their own to discuss the matter, 
and so got rid of the Spartan envoys. He then proposed 
that he should himself start at once for Sparta, and that 
they should give him colleagues who were not to go 
immediately, but were to wait until the wall reached the 
lowest height which could possibly be defended. The 
whole people, who were in the city, men, women, and 
children, should join in the work, and they must spare no 
building, private or public, which could be of use, but 
demolish them all. Having given these instructions and 
intimated that he would manage affairs at Sparta, he de- 
parted. On his arrival he did not at once present him- 
self officially to the magistrates, but delayed and made 
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; and when any of thetn asked him 'why he did 
not appear before ihe assembly," he said 'that he was 
waiting for his colleagues, who had been detained by 
some engagement; he was daily expecting them, and 
wondered that they had not appeared.' 
ii The friendship of the Lacedaemonian magistrates for 
n,L^ctd«^o^m„s Themistocles induced them to believe 
arroHtmitrdbyThemts- him; but when everybody who came 
'"''"■ from Athens declared positively that 

the wall was building and had already reached a consider- 
able height, they knew not what to think. He, aware of 
their suspicions, desired them not to be misled by reports, 
but to send to Athens men whom they could trust out of 
their own number who would see for themselves and bring 
back word. They agreed ; and he at the same time pri- 
vately instructed the Athenians to detain the envoys as 
quietly as they could, and not let them go until he and 
his colleagues had got safely home. For by this time 
Habronichus the son of Lysicles, and Aristides the son of 
Lysimachus, who were joined with him in the embassy, 
had arrived, bringing the news that the wall was of suf- 
ficient height ; and he was afraid that the Lacedaemonians, 
when they heard the truth, might not allow them to return. 
So the Athenians detained the envoys, and Themistocles, 
coming before the Lacedaemonians, at length declared in 
so many words that Athens was now provided with walls 
and could protect her citizens ; henceforward, if the Lace- 
daemonians or their allies wished at any time to negotiate, 
they must deal with the Athenians as with men who knew 
quite well what was for their own and the common good. 
When they boldly resolved to leave their city and go on 
board ship, they did not first ask the advice of the Lacedae- 
monians, and, when the two states met in council, their own 
judgment had been as good as that of any one. And now 
they had arrived at an independent opinion that it was 
better far, and would be more advantageous both for them- 
selves and for the whole body of the allies, that their city 
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should have a wall ; when any member of a confederacy 
had not equal military advantages, his counsel could not 
be of equal weight or worth. Either all the allies should 
pull down their walls, or they should acknowledge that the 
Athenians were in the right. 

On hearing these words the Lacedaemonians did not 9^ 
openly quarrel with the Atheni ans ; for q„, af/varaHas at* 
they professed that the embassy had mainiaiii/d, aid thtrt 
been designed, not to interfere with '* """/w" fl"""™- 
them, but to offer a suggestion for the public good ; besides 
at that time the patriotism which the Athenians had dis- 
played in the Persian War had created a warm feeling of 
friendliness between the two cities. They were annoyed 
at the failure of their purpose, but they did not show it. 
And the envoys on either side returned home without any 
formal complaint. >^ 

In such hurried fashion did the Athenians build the 93 
walls of their city. To this day the structure shows evi- 
dence of haste. The foundations are made up of all sorts 
of stones, in some places unwroughi, and laid just as each 
worker brought them ; there were many columns too, taken 
from sepulchres, and many old stones already cut, inserted 
in the work. The circuit of the city was extended in Bt- 
every direction, and the citii:ens, in their ardour to com- ' ' 
plete the design, spared nolliing. 

Themistocles also persuaded the Athenians to finish the " *- 
Piraeus, of which he had made a begin- r 1 ■ f 1 '' 
ninginhisyearofofficeasArchon. The puZLTaZ' ^uui^. 
situation of the place, which had three ''°» "f '*' •Huritimr 
natural havens, was excellent ; and now ""'*'" "-' •^' ""■ 
that the Athenians had become seamen, he thought that 
they had great advantage for the attainment of empire. 
For he first dared to say that 'they must make the sea 
their domain,' and he lost no lime in laying the foundations 
of their empire. By his advice, they built the wall of such 
a width that two waggons carrying the stones could meet 
and pass on the top ; this width may still be traced at the 
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PAUSANIAS DEPOSED FROM HIS COMMANO 

Piraeus; inside there was no rubble or mortar, but the 
whole wall was made up of large stones hewn square, 
which were clamped on the outer face with iron and lead 
The height was not more than half what he had originally 
intended ; he had hoped by the very dimensions of the 
wall to paralyse the designs of an enemy, and he thought 
that a handful of the least efficient citizens would suffice 
for its defence, while the rest might man the fleet. His 
mind was turned in this direction, as I conceive, from 
observing that the King's armament had met with fewer 
obstacles by sea than by land. The Piraeus appeared to 
him to be of more real consequence than ll>e upper city. 
He was fond of telling the Athenians that if ever they were 
hard pressed on land they should go down to the Piraeus J 
and fight the world at sea. 

Thus the Athenians built their walls and restored their 
city immediately after the retreat of the Persians. 
1- Pausanias the son of Cleombrotus was now sent from 
Cxfrus -hJ Sv«t«. Peloponnesus with twenty ships in 
bum lakm. Ty'raHny command of the Hellenic forces; \h\rty I 
aid unfopnlahiy of Athenian ships and a number of the \ 
ataamas. allies sailed with him. They6rstmade j 

an expedition against Cyprus, of which they subdued the J 
greater part ; and afterwards against Byzantium, which \ 
was in the hands of the Persians, and was taken while he 
was still in command. 
5 He had already begun to be oppressive', and the allies 
" The alUts tratisfir ^^""^ offended with him, especially the 
ir ihtnadvts lo Hit Atke- lonians and others who had been re- 
'""^^ cently emancipated from the King. So 

they had recourse to their kinsmen the Athenians and 
begged them to be their leaders, and to protect them 
against Pausanias, if he attempted to oppress them. The 
Athenians took the matter up and prepared to interfere, 
being fully resolved to manage the confederacy in their 
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own way. In the meantime the Lacedaemonians sum- 
moned Pausanias to Sparta, intending to investigate 
certain reports which had reached them ; for he was 
accused of numerous crimes by Hellenes returning from 
the Hellespont, and appeared to exercise his command 
more after the fashion of a tyrant than of a general. His 
recall occurred at the very time when the hatred which he 
inspired had induced the allies, with the exception of the 
Peloponnesians, to transfer themselves to the Athenians. 
On arriving at Lacedaemon he was punished for the 
wrongs which he had done to particular persons, but he 
had been also accused of conspiring with the Persians, and 
of this, which was the principal charge and was generally 
believed to be proven, he was acquitted. The government 
however did not continue him in his command, but sent in 
his place Dorcis and certain others with a small force. To 
these the allies refused allegiance, and Dorcis, seeing the 
state of affairs, returned home. Henceforth the Lacedae- 
monians sent out no more commanders, for Ihey were 
afraid that Chose whom they appointed would be corrupted, 
as they had found to be the case with Pausanias ; they had 
had enough of the Persian War; and they thought that 
the Athenians were fully able to lead, and at that time 
believed them to be their friends. 

Thus the Athenians by the good-will of the allies, who 96 
detested Pausanias, obtained the leader- ^ . , _ 

ship. They immediately fixed which of "^"'^ 

the cities should supply money and which of them ships 
for the war against the Barbarians, the avowed object being 
to compensate themselves and the allies for their losses by 
devastating the King's country. Then was first instituted B.C. 478- 
at Athens the office of Hellenic treasurers (Helleno-J; 
tamiae), who received the tribute, for so the contributions 
were termed. The amount was originally fixed at 460 
talents". The island of Delos was the treasury, and the 
meetings of the allies were held in the temple. 
* About £93,000. 
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At firsl the allies were independent and deliberated in 
, common assembly under the leader- 



Ik, P™on a„d Ptlo- ship of Athens. But in the interval 
poHtuiianWarsomiiud between the Persian and the Pelopon- 
mmost tstones. nesiao Wars, by their military success 

and by policy in dealing with the Barbarian, with their 
own rebellious allies and with the Peloponnesians who 
came across their path from time to time, the Athenians 
made immense strides in power, I have gone out of my 
way to speak of this period because the writers who have 
preceded me treat either oi Hellenic affairs previous to 
the Persian invasion or of that invasion itself; the inter- 
vening portion of history has been omitted by all of them, 
with the exception of Hellanicus; and he, where he has 
touched upon it in his Attic history, is very brief, and 
inaccurate in his chronology. The narrative will also 
serve to explain how the Athenian empire grew up. 

98 First of all under the leadership of Cimon, the son of 
^6^" *'*^ T'" Mh„.ians sub- Miitiades, the Athenians besieged and 
Oi 76-78, J*^ ^""*- 5cyTOJ, Co- took Eion upon the Strymon, then in 
3. ■ fystus, iVows. the hands of the Persians, and sold the 

inhabitants into slavery. The same fate befell Scyros, an 
island in the Aegean inhabited by Dolopes ; this they 
colonised themselves. They also made war on the Carys- 
tians of Euboea, who, after a time, capitulated ; the other 
IJ.C. 466. Euboeans took no part in the war. Then the Na.^ians 
■ ' ' 3- revolted, and the Athenians made war against them and 
reduced them by blockade. This was the first of the allied 
cities which was enslaved contrary to Hellenic right ; the 
turn of the others came later, 

99 The causes which led to the defections of the allies 
Mosio/tktatlitatoH- were of different kinds, the principal 

iribHi, «o«y ifsUKd bgjng their neglect to pay the tribute 

of ships. Aslhtygrotu , . . , l- j ■ 

tetattr iht Aihrtiians "^ *° lurnish ships, and, in some cases, 
Ueomt mon ofiprrssJDt. failure of military service. For the 
Athenians were exacting and oppressive, using coercive 
measures towards men who were neither willing nor 
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accustomed to work hard. And for various reasons they 
soon began to prove less agreeable leaders than at first. 
They no longer fought upon an equality with the rest of 
the confederates, and they had no difficulty in reducing 
them when they revolted. Now the allies brought all this 
upon themselves ; for the majority of them disliked military 
serv'ice and absence from home, and so they agreed to 
contribute their share of the expense instead of ships. 
Whereby the Athenian navy was proportionally increased, 
while they themselves were always untrained and unpre- 
pared for war when they revolted. 

A little later the Athenians and their allies fought two 100 
battles, one by land and the other rh Aih4maH» cau- 
by sea, against the Persians, at the ?""" '" " *"■ ""•' I'^d 
river Eurymedon in Pamphylia. The S,"*.3;/^S 
Athenians, under the command of sos. Aiiimpird eolonis- 
Cimon the son of Miltiades, on the ation 0/ AmpkipoUs. 
same day conquered in both, and took and destroyed all 
the Phoenician triremes numbering two hundred. After 
a while the Thasians revolted; a quarrel had arisen B.C. ^65. 
between them and the Athenians about the Thracian '^'^ '^'^^ 
markets and the mine on the Thracian coast opposite, of 
which the Thasians received the profits. The Athenians 
sailed to Thasos and, gaining a victory at sea, landed upon 
the island. About the same time they sent ten thousand 
of their own people and of their allies to the Strymon, 
intending to colonise the place then called the Nine Ways 
and now Amphipolis, Theygained possession of the Nine 
Ways, which were inhabited by the Edoni, but, advancing 
into the interior of Thrace, they "were destroyed at 
Drabescus in Edonia by the united Thracians", whose 
country was threatened by the new settlement. 

The Thasians, now blockaded after several defeats, had loi 
• to the Lacedaemonians and entreated them to 
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invade Attica, Unltnown to the Athenians they agreed, 
Rnolt of lilt Hdois, and were on the point of setting out 
uihe itiu Ithomi. when the great earthquake occurred 

and was immediately followed by the revolt of the Helots 
and with them the Perioeci of Thuria and Aethaea, who 
seized Ithome. These Helots were mostly the descen- 
dants of the Messenians who had been enslaved in ancient 
times, and hence all the insurgents were called Messenians. 
While the Lacedaemonians were thus engaged, the 
Thasians, who had now been block- 
aded for more than two years, came to 
terms with the Athenians; they pulled down their walls 
and surrendered their ships ; they also agreed to pay what 
was required of them whether in the shape of immediate 
indemnity or of tribute for the future ; and they gave up 
their claim to the mainland and to the mine. 
2 The siege of Ithome proved tedious, and the Lacedae- 
Thi Aiiimians coHii monians called in, among other allies, 
^. to ikt assitiitHct o/ i/it the Athenians, who sent to their aid 
Laai<umamaHs bHi ^ considerable force under Cimon. 

bang susftdtd bylnmi, 

ikty art dUmastd and The Athenians were specially mvited 
go amyi in a ragt. because ihey were reputed to be skilful 
in siege operations, and the length of the blockade proved 
to the Lacedaemonians their own deficiency in that sort of 
warfare; else why had they not taken the place by assault? 
This expedition of the Athenians led to the first open 
quarrel between them and the Lacedaemonians. For the 
Lacedaemonians, not succeeding in storming the place, 
took alarm at the bold and original spirit of the Athenians. 
They reflected that they were aliens in race, and fearing 
that, if they were allowed to remain, they might be tempted 
by the Helots in Ithome to change sides, they dismissed 
them, while they retained the other allies. But they con- 
cealed their mistrust, and merely said tliat they no longer 
needed their services. Now the Athenians saw that their 
dismissal was due to some suspicion which had arisen and 
not to the less offensive reason which was openly avowed ; 
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they fell keenly that such a slight ought not to have been B.C. 463- 
offered them by the Lacedaemonians; and so, on their o[''.jg,^ 
return home, they forthwith abandoned the alliance which 79. *• 
they had made with them against the Persians and went 
over to their Argive enemies. At the same time both 
Argos and Athens bound themselves to Thessaly by 
a common oath of alliance. 

In the "tenth year of the siege the defenders of lthom& 103 
were unable to hold out any longer, Fall 0/ Iihomi. rAeOi. 8?,a! 
and capitulated 10 the Lacedaemonians. Aihtmims stale iMt [? B,C.46i. 
The terms were as follows: They were "'''^ Mastniata a/01. 79. 4.J 
to leave Peloponnesus under a safe- 
conduct, and were never again to return ; if any of them 
were taken on Peloponnesian soil, he was to be the slave 
of his captor. Now an ancient oracle of Delphi was 
current among the Lacedaemonians, bidding them let the 
suppliant of Ithomaean Zeus go free. So the Messenians 
left Ithome with their wives and children ; and the 
Athenians, who were now the avowed enemies of Sparta, 
gave them a home at Naupactus, a place which they had 
lately taken from the Ozolian Locrians, 

The Athenians obtained the alliance of the Megarians, B.C. 46.- 
who revolted from the Lacedaemonians Athens gains the at- ct* 10 4- 
because the Corinthians were pressing liana of Mfgara, as 80. 
them hard in a war arising out of ^" "y/ '^'S™ ""■* 
a question of frontiers. Thus they 
gained both Megara and Pegae ; and they built for the 
Megarians the long wails, extending from the city to the 
port of Nisaea, which they garrisoned themselves. This 
was the original and the main cause of the intense hatred 
which the Corinthians entertained towards the Athenians, 

Meanwhile Inaros the son of Psammetichus, king of the 104 
Libyans who border on Egypt, had in- „ . Si^'o'**" 

, J L , . y r- . . Egj/flian revoil. Ol. Bo. 

duced the greater part of Egypt to 

revolt from King Artaxerxes. He began the rebellion 
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at Mareia, a city opposite the island of Pharos, and, 
having made himself ruler of the country, called in the 
Athenians. Theywere just then engaged in an expedition 
against Cyprus with two hundred ships of their own and 
of their allies ; and, quitting the island, they went to his 
aid. They sailed from the sea into the Nile, and, making 
themselves masters of the river and of two-thirds of 
lit, 460- Memphis, proceeded to attack the remaining part called 
01.80, 1-4. the White Castle, in which some of the Persians and Medes 
had taken refuge, and with them such Egyptians as had 
not joined in the revolt. 
105 An Athenian fleet made a descent upon Halieis, where 
n* AUimiaHa tU- a battle took place against some Corin- 
ftat i/it AtgiHtiaHs, thian and Epidaurian troops ; the Athe- 
S""l^'-'4£.' "■"' gained the victory. Soon after- 
Th4 Cormthiatis m- wards the Athenians fought at sea off 
tiadt Mrgara. Cecryphaleia with a Peloponnesian 

fleet, which they defeated. A war next broke out between 
the Aeginetans and the Athenians, and a great battle was 
fought off the coast of Aegina, in which the allies of both 
parties joined ; the Athenians were victorious, and captured 
seventy of the enemy's ships ; they then landed on Aegina 
and, under the command of Leocrates the son of Stroebus, 
besieged the town. Thereupon the Peloponnesians sent 
over to the assistance of the Aeginetans three hundred 
hoplites who had previously been assisting the Corinthians 
and Epidaurians. The Corinthians seized' on the heights 
of Geraneia, and thence made a descent with their allies 
into the Megarian territory, thinking that the Athenians, 
who had so large a force absent in Aegina and in Egypt, 
would be unable to assist the Megarians ; or, if they did, 
would be obliged to raise the siege of Aegina. But the 
Athenians, without moving their army from Aegina, sent 
to Megara under the command of Myronides a force 
consisting of their oldest and youngest men, who had 
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remained at home. A battle was fought, which hung 
equally in the balance ; and when the two armies separated, 
they both thought that they had gained the victory, The 
Athenians, who did however get rather the better, on the 
departure of the Corinthians erected a trophy. And then 
the Corinthians, irritated by the reproaches of the aged 
men in the city, after about twelve days' preparation came 
out again, and, claiming the victory, raised another trophy. 
Hereupon the Athenians sallied out of Megara, killed 
those who were erecting the trophy, and charged and de- 
feated the rest of the army. 

The Corinthians now retreated, but a considerable 106 
number of them were hard pressed, T)^ suffer gnui less 
and missing their way got into an en- iniheimtnat. 
closure belonging to a private person, which was surrounded 
by a great ditch and had no exit. The Athenians, perceiving 
their situation, closed the entrance in front with heavy- 
armed troops, and, placing their light troops in a circle 
round, stoned all who had entered the enclosure. This 
was a great blow to the Corinthians. The main body of 
their army returned home. 

About this time the Athenians began to build their 107 
Long Walls extending to the sea, one ^. ... , ... 

to the harbour of Phalerum, and the iMr long mills. BaiiU 
other to the Piraeus, The Phocians o/Tanagra. B.C. 457. 

made an expedition against the Dorians, who inhabit'''"^'*" 
Boeum, Cytinium, and Erineum, and are the mother 
people of the Lacedaemonians ; one of these towns they 
took. Thereupon the Lacedaemonians under the com- 
mand of Nicomedes the son of Cleombrotus, who was 
general in the place of the king Pleistoanax the son of 
Pausanias (he being at that time a minor), came to the 
assistance of the Dorians with fiileen hundred hoplites 
of their own, and, of their allies, ten thousand, and com- 
pelled the Phocians to make terms and to restore the 
town. They then thought of returning; but there were 
difficulties. Either they might go by sea across the 
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{ T\^\yf^At\ ('f\\\{, in whirh c.si$^ the Athenian fleet would be 
«:!ir/' f/» *fiil TtA\r\<\ Ax\f\ intercept them, or they might march 
/ivrr M^nmf (irnmrirt ; but thia .seemed dangerous when 
fhr Athrriifiri<« wrrr holrji'n^ Megara and Pegae. The pass 
wn<i ri'>( ^'i<sy, i\uf\ wna always guarded by the Athenians, 
wli/i wrrr fil»vl'»u«;!y int^nrling U) stop them by that route 
nUo. M*i fhry drfrrrninrd to remain in Boeotia and con- 
^U\h how ^Uvy rnuU\ hrst get home. They had another 
iiHiUvr : Oihiiii Alhrniansi were privately making over- 
titi«<4 (o Ihrtii, ill thr hopr that they would put an end to 
llir itntHM'tni V jitiil thr building of the Long Walls. But 
'hh AtbcninnQ wrir iiwarr df their embarrassment, and 
Dmv iiUii QiNin i'tr<l thrir drsign cigainst the democracy. 
'5t« \\u\ \\v\\\ out In iiirrl them with their whole force, 
|i*|tr(bri with t\ thiMi^aiul Ar^ivTs and contingents from the 
\A\u\ rdlir«; \\\k\ luiinbrn^l in all fourteen thousand men. 
Vttipna (Ihin wnr «spmr 'rhr5H«ilian cavalry, who came 
\\* \\\\'\\ i\\\\ in iUT\M\l,iiuv with the treaty*, but these 
»^ »irM^ \\ W Ibr I ,uv\i.uMiu»nians during the engagement. 
*i»?< \\\v JmUU* \>.*« (o\i^bt at Tanagra in Boeotia, and the 
\%»..H s \\...v'.»»«». I uvdavtuvMtian:? and their allies, after 

** ■* ■• '>*^* ^tvat slau^^htcr vm\ K^th sides, gained 

^'»v \t\^\M\ rtiy»\ \\w\\ v.wxvUwi iitto the Megarian terri- 
\*» \ 4'»\{ \i»i,v«»v^ v\»\\«t tlt\' itvitttw**,. returned home by 
V ^^*^ \\'\\ ^*' v»s!-tMs'it .f»x? v^y* U;'^^;:^ Bu: on die sixty- 
*x.^'».' nm.\ I vv! ;''v' \t; \* ;'\' A;:S?t;jL*':s rrjLce mother 
, V sv* ■• s» » ^.v-' *i.»vN^ t . -sv - .V ^v.'*''*'a.vl :•;;* M}Tv:iices; 
♦ V s.y v\.t* t \t , \' I, \^o-'v\S*^\CJL :"r wr:ich rhey 
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the son of Tolmaeus, sailed round Peloponnesus and B.C. ^55. 
burnt the Lacedaemonian dockyard \ They also took the °'' ^'' "' 
Corinthian town of Chalets, and, making a descent upon 
Sicyon, defeated a Sicyonian force. 

The Athenians and their allies were still in Egypt, 109 
where they carried on the war with ^^i„ „„ infffeciHai 
varying fortune. At first they were aiiimptio obtain asiUt- 
masters of the country. The King «'«»/™'" t""^"'"""'. 
. . ■ , ... Ihi P/raan haie at 

sent to Lacedaemon Megabazus a /e„gt/, suanrb mdiiv- 
Persian, who was well supplied with ing tin Athiniam out 
money, in the hope that he might per- °/M""pi''i- 
suade the Peloponnesians to invade Attica, and so draw 
off the Athenians from Egypt. He had no success; the 
money was being spent and nothing done ; so, with what 
remained of it, he found his way tack to Asia. The King 
then sent into Egypt Megabyzus the son of Zopyrus, 
a Persian, who marched overland with a large army and 
defeated the Egyptians and their allies. He drove the 
Hellenes out of Memphis, and finally shut them up in 
the island of Prosopitis, where he blockaded them for 
eighteen months. At length he drained the canal and 
diverted the water, thus leaving iheir ships high and dry 
and joining nearly the whole island to the mainland. He 
then crossed over with a land force, and took the island. 

Thus, afier six years' fighting, the cause of the Hellenes no 
in Egypt was lost. A few survivors 
of their great army found their way 
through Libya to Cyrenfe ; by far the i-cluding a rnnfom 
larger number perished. Egypt again "^,^-^-^ '""""«. 
became subject to the Persians, al- 
though Amyrtaeus, the king in the fens, still held out. 
He escaped capture owing to the extent of the fens and 
the bravery of their inhabitants, who are the most warlike 
of all the Egyptians. Inaros, the king of Libya, the chief 
author of the revolt, was betrayed and impaled. Fifty 
additional triremes, which had been sent by the Athenians 
* i.e. Gylhiuir. 
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and their allies to relieve their other forces, in ignorance 
of what had happened, sailed into the Mendesian mouth 
of the Nile. But they were al once attacked both from 
the land and from the sea, and the greater pan of them 
destroyed by the Phoenician fleet, a few ships only 
escaping. Thus ended the great Egyptian expedition of 
the Athenians and their allies. 

111 About this time OresEes, the exiled son of the Thes- 
Aiumpt,d ttsioru- ^^1'^" '''"S Echecratldes, persuaded 

iumo/OTtitia,thrThcs- the Athenians to restore him. Taking 
"'"" "'''■ with them a force of the Boeotians and 

Phocians, who were now their allies, they marched against 
Pharsalus in Thessaly. They made themselves masters of 
the country in the neighbourhood of their camp, but the 
Thessalian cavalry stopped any further advance. They 
could not take the place, and none of their plans prospered ; 
so they returned unsuccessful and brought back Orestes. 
54- A short time afterwards a thousand Athenians, under 
'^* Th,Aihiman>u.,d,t the Command of Pericles the son of 
PirkUs dtfiat iht Sky- Xanthlppus, embarking on board the 
"""'"■ fleet which they had at Pegae, now in 

their possession, coasted along to Sicyon, and there land- 
ing, defeated the Sicyonians who came out to meet them. 
With the least possible delay taking on board Achaean 
troops and sailing to the opposite coast, they attacked and 
besieged Ocniadae, a town of Acarnania ; but failing to 
reduce it, they returned home, 

112 After an interval of three years a five years' truce was 
5° Trurt for fivi ytars. concluded between the Peloponnesians 

ExprditiuH to Cypnts. and Athenians. The Athenians now 
S^C^lt^^i abstained from war in Hellas itself, but 
lUs at Salama in Cy made an expedition to Cyprus with 
P"*^ two hundred ships of their own and of 

their allies, under the command of Cimon. Sixty ships 
were detached from the armament and sailed to Egypt, 
at the request of Amyrtaeus the king in the fens; the 
remainder proceeded to blockade Citium. Here Cimon 
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died, and a famine arose in the country ; so the fleet b 
quitted Citium. Arriving off Salamis in Cyprus ihey ° 
fought at sea and also on land with Phoenician and 
Cilician forces. Gaining a victory in both engagements, 
they returned home, accompanied by the ships which had 
gone out with them and had now come back from Egypt. 
After this the Lacedaemonians engaged in the so-called 
Sacred War and gained possession of the temple of Delphi, 
which they handed over to the Delphians. But no sooner 
had they retired than the Athenians sent an expedition 
and recovered the temple, which they handed over to the 
Phocians. 

Some time afterwards the Athenians, under the com- 1 
mand ofTolmides the son of Tolmaeus, 
with a thousand hoplites of their own 
and contingents of their allies, made '^'"''°" "< ^">''^- 
an expedition against Orchomenus, Chaeronea, and cer- 
tain other places in Boeotia which were in the hands of 
oligarchical exiles from different Boeotian towns, and so 
were hostile to them. They took Chaeronea, and leaving 
a garrison there, departed. But while they were on their 
march, the exiles who had occupied Orchomenus, some 
Locrians, some Euboean exiles and others of the same 
party, set upon them at Coronea and defeated them, killing 
many and taking many prisoners- The Athenians then 
agreed to evacuate the whole of Boeotia upon condition 
that the prisoners should be restored. And so the Boeo- 
tian exiles returned to their homes, and all the Boeotians 
regained their independence. 

Not long afterwards Euboea revolted from Athens, i 
Pericles had just arrived in the island jj^/, „f e„,^_ ^ 
with an Athenian army when the news siaughitr of tht Aiki- 
came that Megara had likewise re- """* £^"«»" "'/J'- 
volted, that the Peloponnesians were uca. RiHrtHunt of tht 
on the point of invading Attica, and PthpoHHtsians^aHdrr- 
that the Megarians had slaughtered the ""^ of Euboea. 
Athenian garrison, of whom a few only had escaped to 



Nisaea. The Megarians had introduced a force of Corin- 
thians, Sicyonians, and Epidaurians into the city, and by 
their help had effected the revolt. Pericles in haste with- 
drew his army from Euboea. The Peloponnesians then 
invaded Attica under the command of Pleistoanax son 
of Pausanias, the Lacedaemonian king. They advanced 
as far as Eleusis and Thria but no further, and after 
ravaging the country, returned home. Thereupon the 
Athenians under the command of Pericles again crossed 
over lo Euboea and reduced the whole counliy ; the 
Hestiaeans they ejected from their homes and appropri- 
ated their territory ; the rest of the island they settled by 
agreement. 
115 Soon after their return from Euboea they made a truce 
nt Aiifttuns agrtt for thirty years with the Lacedaemo- 
to nitorriiu filaeca MM nians and their allies, restoring Nisaea, 
SM. /tnvtt 0/ t/u"^- Pcg^^e. Troezen and Achaia, which were 
mimu.wAoartassiitHi the places held by them in Pelopon- 
44fc fy ii>r Byta^i^oHs. nesus. Six years later the Samians 
S- and Milesians went to war about the possession of Priene, 
and the Milesians, who were getting worsted, came to 
Athens and complained loudly of the Samians. Some 
private citizens of Samos, who wanted to overthrow the 
go\'emment, supported their complaint. Whereupon the 
Athenians, sailing to Samos with forty ships, established 
a democracy, and taking as hostages fifty boys and fifty 
men whom they deported at Lemnos, they returned leaving 
a garrison. But certain of the Samians who had quitted 
the island and tied to the mainland entered into an alli- 
ance with the principal oligarchs n-ho remained in the 
dty, and with Pissuthnes the son of Hystaspes, then 
governor of Sardis, and collecting troops to the number 
of sc\-cn hundred they crossed over by night to Samos. 
First of all they attacked the victorious populace and got 
most of tbem into tfadr power ; then they stole away their 
hostages from Lemnos and finally revoked from Athens. 
The garrison of the Athenians and the officials who were 
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in their power were delivered by them into the hands of 
Pissuthnes. They at once prepared to make an expedition 
against Miletus. The Byzantians joined in their revolt. 
When the Athenians heard of the insurrection they Ii6 

sailed for SamOSWilh sixty ships. But ThtAlhtniansdr/cat 

of this number they sent away sixteen, f^rSammns aiua. 
some towards Caria to keep a look out for the Phoenician 
fleet, others to summon aid from Chios and Lesbos. With 
the remaining forty-four ships they fought at sea under the 
command of Pericles and nine others, near the island of 
Tragia, against seventy Samian vessels, all sailing from 
Miletus, of which twenty were transports; the Athenians 
gained the victory. After receiving a reinforcement of 
forty ships from Athens and of twenty-five from Chios and 
Lesbos they disembarked, and their infantry proving 
superior, invested the city with three walls; they also 
blockaded it by sea. At the same lime Pericles took sixty 
ships of the blockading force and sailed hastily towards 
Caunus in Caria, news having arrived that a Phoenician 
fleet was approaching ; Stesagoras and others had already 
gone with five ships from Samos to fetch it. 

Meanwhile the Samians made a sudden sally, and at- 117 
tacking the naval station of the Athe- Tmporary success 
nianswhich was unprotected, destroyed nwrf M"' suAjkHoh of 
the guard-ships and engaged and de- ""Samians. 
feated the other vessels which put out to meet them. 
During some fourteen days they were masters of the sea 
about their own coasts, and carried in and out whatever 
they pleased. But when Pericles returned, they were b,c. 4_. 
again closely blockaded; and there soon arrived fromO'^^S*' 
Athens forty additional ships under Thi ByaaniiaHs also 
Thucydides, Hagnon, and Phormio, submti. 
twenty more under Tlepolemus and Anticles, and thirty 
from Chios and Lesbos. The Samians made a feeble 
attempt at a sea-fight, but soon they were unable to resist, 
and afier irine months were forced to surrender. The 
terms of capitulation were as follows :— They were to raze 
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^ CACSES OF TH£ iXUmUUESLUr WAX 

(hdr wsfloy pve lumu^i m^ mnad e i - Aar ahfi^ an 
y ty regdbr ■HftJiHi . The I 

e ntfcss as DOBVC- 

E sfivs of Ow^m 

I jv- ■H Iviibi^ii ■bidb Inve iMeii aireaoy 
ddkcT 
likdtDdieF 

Win. FiBT jcan f lafwrn bctwcea bc 
qr*> /V »*i«».«fc retreat of Xcnes and tbebepmiii^trf' 
tfte war; duriag these yean took place aO tfnsc opea- 
tioas of the HrDenes against one another and against the 
Bafhzrian which I have been dcscrfting. TheAlheiUHis 
acquired a 6nBa- hold over their empire and tfaedtyitsdf 
became a great power. The Lacedaemonians saw what 
was going on, hot during most of the time the; remained 
inactive and hardly attempted to interierc They bad 
never heen of a temper prompt to take the fidd unless 
thejr were compeDed ; and tfaey were in some degree era- 
barrasccd by wars near home- But the Athenians were 
growii^ too great to be ^nored and were laying hands on 
their aUJes, They could now bear it no longer: they 
made up their minds that they must put out all their 
strength and overthrow the Athenian power by force of 
arms. And therefore the}' commenced the Peloponnesian 
War. They had already voted in their own assembly that 
the treaty had been broken and that the Athenians were 
guilty* ; they now sent to Delphi and asked the God if it 
would be for their advantage to make war. He is reported 
to have answered that, if they did their best, they would 
be conquerors, and that he himself, invited or uninvited, 
would take their part. 
119 So they again summoned the allies, intending to put to 
jlalv,>,„/it»C,mH. them the question of war or peace. 
iMtuM in finniiig <m When their representatives arrived, an 
*** ""■ assembly was held ; and the allies said 

what they had to say, most of them complaining of the 
* But cp. vii, 18 med. 
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Athenians and demanding that the war should proceed, a c. 432. 
The Corinthians had already gone the round of the *-"■ ^''^ 
cities and entreated them privately to vote for war ; they 
were afraid that they would be loo late to «ave Potidaea. 
At the assembly they came forward last of all and spoke 
as follows : — 

'Fellow allies, we can no longer find fault with the r^o 
Lacedaemonians ; they have them- No mot* /auii lo bt 
selves resolved upon war and have fonH/i with ike Lartdai- 

I i_. , ... . r. .1 - . manians. The AlJif- 

brought us hither lo confirm their de- „■„,„ „„ dangtroMa lo 
cision. And they have done well ; for all aliln. Mm should Im 
the leaders of a confederacy, while they 'f '"^ '" ff'"- """-f* 

, , , . -^ ^ , . Ihty should be eguallv 

do not neglect Ihe interests of their ^a^y ,„ ^„^ ^.^m 
own state, should look to the general fighting. 
weal: as they are first in honour, ihey should be first in 
the fulfilment of their duties. Now those among us who 
have ever had dealings with the Athenians, do not require 
to be warned against them; but such as live inland and 
not on any maritime highway should clearly understand 
that, if they do not protect the sea-board, they will find it 
more difficult to carry their produce to the sea, or to 
receive in return the goods which the sea gives lo the land. 
They should not lend a careless ear to our words, for they 
nearly concern them ; they should remember that, if they 
desert the cities on the sea-shore, the danger may some 
day reach them, and that they are consulting for their own 
interests quite as much as for ours. And therefore let no 
one hesitate to accept war in exchange for peace. Wise 
men refuse to move until they are wronged, but brave men 
as soon as they are wronged go to war, and when there is 
a good opportunity make peace again. They are not 
intoxicated by military success; but neither will they 
tolerate injustice from a love of peace and ease. For he 
whom pleasure makes a coward will quickly lose, if he 
continues inactive, the delights of ease which he is so un- 
willing lo renounce ; and he whose arrogance is stimulated 
by victory does not see how hollow is the confidence which 
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elates him. Many schemes which were ill-advised have 
succeeded through the still greater fol!y which possessed 
the enemy, and yet more, which seemed to be wisely con- 
trived, have ended in foul disaster. The execution of an 
enterprise is never equal" to the conception of it in the 
confident mind of its promoter; for men are safe while 
they are forming plans, but, when the time of action comes, 
then they lose their presence of mind and fail. 
:i ' We, however, do not make war upon the Athenians in 
Wt art sHptnor to a Spirit of vain-glory, but from a sense 
ilir AiftmiuHi in Hum- ofwrong; there is ample justification, 
Ur,. iH numryskai. ^^j ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ redrcss, we will 

in ananumtty, and out . ,- 

flt»i mil OTo» &■ on a put up the sword. For every reason 
/rw/ iviih thfirs. we are likely to succeed. First, be- 

cause we are superior in numbers and in military skill ; 
secondly, because we all obey as one man the orders given 
to us. They are doubtless strong at sea, but we too will 
provide a navy, for which the means can be supplied 
partly by contributions from each state, partly out of the 
funds at Delphi and Olyrapia. A loan will be granted to 
us, and by the offer of higher pay we can draw away 
their foreign sailors. The Athenian power consists of 
mercenaries, and not of their own citizens ; but our soldiers 
are not mercenaries, and therefore cannot so be bought, 
for we are strong in men if poor in money. Let them be 
beaten in a single naval engagement and they are probably 
conquered at once ; but suppose they hold out, we shall 
then have more time in which to practise at sea. As soon 
as we have brought our skill up to the level of theirs our 
courage will surely give us the victory. For that is a natural 
gift which they cannot learn, but their superior skiQ is a 
thing acquired, *• which we must attain by practice •". 

' And the money which is required for the war, we will 

Bui wt mnai find provide by a contribution. What I 

fo^ty- shall their allies never fail in paying 

the tribute which is to enslave them, and shall we refuse 



■ Readine iitoia. ^ Or, ' which we must overcome by practice.' 
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to give freely in order to save ourselves and be avenged on 
our enemies, or rather to prevent the money which we 
refused to give from being taken from us by them and used 
to our destruction? 

'These are some of the means by which the war may 122 
be carried on; but there are others. We Bygaimngovrr thtir 
may induce their allies to revolt, ^a aliits, wt way cui off 
sure mode of cutting off the revenues "'"'' "^"'""^ 
in which the strength of Athens consists ; or we may 
plant a fort in their country; and there are many 
expedients which will hereafter suggest themselves. 
For war, least of all things, conforms to prescribed 
rules; it strikes out' a path for itself when the moment 
comes. And therefore he who has his temper under 
control in warfare is safer far, but he who gels into 
a passion is, through his own fault, liable to the greater 
fall. 

' If this were merely a quarrel between one of us and 
our neighbours about a boundary line jf^ quitify aubmii 
it would not matter; but reflect: the ut shall disfrvt la b* 
truth is that the Athenians are a match *'""**■ 
for us all, and much more than a match for any single city. 
And if we allow ourselves to be divided or are not united 
against them heart and soul — the whole confederacy and 
every nation and city in it^they will easily overpower us. 
It may seem a hard saying, but you may be sure that 
defeat means nothing but downright slavery, and the bare 
mention of such a possibility is a disgrace to the Pelo- 
ponnese: — shall so many states suffer at the hands of one? 
Men will say, some that we deserve our fate, others that 
we are too cowardly to resist; and we shall seem 
a degenerate race. For our fathers were the liberators 
of Hellas, but we cannot secure even our own liberty ; and 
while we make a point of overthrowing the rule of 
a single man in this or that city, we allow a city which 
is a tyrant to be set up in the midst of us. Are we 
not open to one of three most serious charges— folly. 
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cowardice, or carelessness ? ■ For you certainly do not 
escape such imputations by wrapping yourselves in that 
contemptuous wisdom which has so often » brought men to 
ruin, as in the end to be pronounced contemptible folly. 

123 ' But why should we dwell reproachfully upon the past, 

except in the interest of the present? 
W ^"g^ Th/Ih, We should rather, looking to the future, 
/ftbMgo/Hriiasonyour devote our energies to the task which 
ddt, and yoH a^i „oi ^.^ (,3^^ immediately in hand. By 
bnai Iht fnatv. , , , ■ ■. , 

labour to wm virtue,— that is the lesson 

which we *• have learnt from our fathers, and which you 
ought not to unlearn, because you chance to have some 
trifling advantage over them in wealth and power ; for 
men should not lose in the time of their wealth what was 
gained by them in their time of want. There are many 
reasons why you may advance with confidence. The God 
has spoken and has promised to lake our part himself. All 
Hellas will fight at our side, from motives either of fear or 
of interest. And you will not break the treaty, — the God 
in bidding you go to war pronounces it to have been 
already broken, — but you will avenge the violation of it. 
For those who attack others, not those who defend them- 
selves, are the real violators of treaties'^. 

124 'On every ground you will be right in going to war: 
tf'i atnnai eo on as '' '^ '''"" United advicc ; ^ and if you 

man. War U iht ivay believe community of interests to be 

lo/iwt; bHifiraamay [fje surest ground of Strength both to 

bt Oh aiay to uiar. ,.,.., , , , ... 

slates and individuals, send speedy aid " 

to the Potidaeans, who are Dorians and now besieged 
by lonians (for times have changed), and i 



* Or, ' For wc cannot suppose that, having avoided these rtTara,you 
liavc wrapped youradvea in that contemptuous wiadom, which has &o 

^ Reading 4)uV • Cp. L 71 (In. 

' Reading Totrd : or, with all the HSS. [ctaining Toura ; 'And as 
it a most certain that the policy which we recarainend is Tor our 

advantage both as states sad individuals, send speedy aid ' etc. 
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liberties which the rest of the allies have lost. We can- 
not go on as we are: for some of us are already suffering, 
and if it is known that we have met, but do not dare 
to defend ourselves, others will soon share their fate. 
Acknowledging then, allies, that there is no alternative, 
and that we are advising you for the best, vote for war; 
and be not afraid of the immediate danger, but fix your 
thoughts on the durable peace which will follow. For by 
war peace is assured, but to remain at peace when you 
should be going to war may be often very dangerous. 
The tyrant city which has been set up in Hellas is a 
standing menace to all alike; she rules over some of us 
already, and would fain rule over others. Let us attack and 
subdue her, that we may ourselves live safely for the future 
and deliver the Hellenes whom she has enslaved." 

Such were the words of the Corinthians. 

The Lacedaemonians, having heard the opinions of all 125 
the allies, put the question to them all, Ntarlyayearissi^m 
one after the other, great and small i- pnpaiaHan. 
alike, and the majority voted for war. But, although they 
had come to this decision, they were not ready, and could 
not lake up arms at once; so they determined to make the 
necessary preparations, each for themselves, with the 
least possible delay. Still nearly a whole year was passed 
in preparation before they invaded Attica and commenced 
open hostilities. ,_— 

During this interval they sent embassies to Athens and 126 
made various complaints that their y^, ^,g^ ^ q./^,,, 
groimds for going to war might be all Md « txpinHB 
the stronger in case the Athenians '*'™' 
refused to listen. The first ambassadors desired the 
Athenians to drive out ' the curse of the Goddess.' The BX" 
curse to which they referred was as follows: — In the days 
of old there was an Athenian named Cylon, who had been 
an Olympic victor ; he was powerful and of noble birth ; 
and he had married the daughter of Theagenes, a Megarian 
who was at that time tyrant of Megara. In answer to an 
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enquiry which Cylon made at Delphi, the God told him 
to seize the Acropolis of Athens at the greatest festival of i 
Zeus. Thereupon he obtained forces from Theagenes, and, 
persuading his friends to join him, when the lime of the 
Olympic festival in Peloponnesus came round, he took pos- 
session of the Acropolis, intending to make himself tyrant. 
He thought that this was the greatest festival of Zeus, ; 
and, having been an Olympic victor, he seemed to have 
a special interest in it. But whether the greatest festival 
spoken of was in Attica or in some other part of Hellas 
was a question which never entered into his mind, and 
the oracle said nothing about it. i For the Athenians also 
have a greatest festival of Zeus— the festival of Zeus the 
Gracious, or Diasia, as it is called »— this is held outside the 
city and the whole people sacrifice at it, some, ordinary 
victims, others, a kind of offering peculiar to the country.) 
However, Cylon thought that his interpretation was right, 
and made the attempt at the Olympic festival. The 
Athenians, when they saw what had happened, came ia- 
a body from the fields and invested the Acropolis. After 
a time they grew tired of tiie siege and most of tbem went 
away, committing the guard to the nine Archons, and 
giving them full powers to do what they thought best in 
the whole matter ; for in those days public affairs 
chiefly administered by the nine Archons**. Cylon and 
his companions were in great distress from want of food 
and water. So he and his brother made their escape ; 
the rest, being hard pressed, and some of them ready to 
die of hunger, sat as suppliants at the altar which is in tbe 
Acropolis, When the Athenians, to whose charge the 
guard had been committed, saw them dying in the temple, 
they bade them rise, promising to do them no harm, and 
then led them away and put them to death. They even 
slew some of them in the very presence of the awful God- 
desses at whose altars, in passing by, they had 

■ PUcing tbc CMmns before iasteail ot >Acr Ai^ato. 
» Cp> Herod, r. ;i. 
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refuge. The murderers and their descendants are held to 
be accursed, and offenders against the Goddess. These 
accursed persons were banished by the Athenians; and 
Cieomenes, the Lacedaemonian king, again banished them 
from Athens in a time of civil strife by the help of the 
opposite faction, expelling the living and disinterring and 
casting forth the bones of the dead". Nevertheless they 
afterwards returned, and tothisday their race still survives 
in the city. <^i^- 

The Lacedaemonians desired the Athenians to drive 127 
away this curse, as if the honourof the This amr aaadxid 
Gods were their first object, but in *" P'^icl's- 
reality because they knew that the curse attached to 
Pericles, the son of Xanthippus, by his mother's side, and 
they thought that if he were banished they would find the 
Athenians more manageable. They did not really expect 
that he would be driven into exile, but they hoped to 
discredit him with the citizens and make them believe that 
his misfortune was to a certain extent the cause of the war. 
For he was the leader of the state and the most powerful 
man of his day,* and his policy was utterly opposed to the 
Lacedaemonians, He would not suffer the Athenians to 
give way, but was always urging upon them the necessity 
of war. 

The Athenians retaliated by demanding that the Lace- 128 
daemonians should drive away the yy,, ^,ji„^„ „,„,,, 
curse of Taenarus. They referred to attbydttiringiiuLacf 
the murder of certain Helots who had dM^BHians to purgt 
taken refuge in the temple of Poseidon ZZlfZ"MJ^L^!- 
at Taenarus; these the Lacedae- plained Uibtthimnrdft 
moniatis, having first raised by the ofariain sHppUani Ht- 
hand, had then led away and slain. Bf'th"'Bt^>% Hoult 
The Lacedaemonians themselves be- tvas mused by iht dtath 
lieve this act of theirs to have been the o/PausoHiasin 



cause of the great earthquake which 
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visited Sparta ^ The Athenians also bade them drive out 

■ Cp. Ilctod. V. 70, 72. * Cp. i. 101, loa. 
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77- ihe curse of Athene of the Brazen House, The story is 
- *' as follows:— When Pausanias the Lacedaemonian was 
originally summoned by the Spartans to give an account 
of his command at the Hellespont", and had been tried 
and acquitted, he was no longer sent out in a public 
capacity, but he hired a trireme of Hermione on his own 
account and sailed to the Hellespont, pretending that he 
had gone thither to fight in the cause of the Hellenes. 
In reality he wanted to prosecute an intrigue with the 
King, by which he hoped to obtain the empire of Hellas. 
He had already taken the first steps after the return from 
7^ Cyprus, when he captured Byzantium''. The city was at 
* that time held by the Persians and by certain relatives and 
kinsmen of the King, who were taken prisoners. These, 
he restored to the King without the knowledge of the 
aUies, to whom he declared thai they had made their 
escape. This act was the beginning of the whole affair, 
and thereby he originally placed the King under an obliga- 
tion to him. His accomplice was Gongylus the Eretrian, to 
whose care he had entrusted Byzantium and the captives. 
To this same Gongylus he also gave a letter addressed to 
the King, of which, as was afterwards discovered, the 
terras were as follows : — 

' Pausanias, the Spartan commander, desiring to do you 
a service, sends you back these captives of his spear. 
And I propose, if you have no objection, to marry your 
daughter, and to bring Sparta and the rest of Hellas 
under your sway. I think that I can accomplish this if 
you and I take counsel together. Should you approve of 
my proposal, send a trusty person to the sea and through 
him we will negotiate.' Thus far the letter. 
129 Xerxes was pleased, and sent Artabazus the son of \ 
InirigHt of Paiisa- Pharuaces to the sea, commanding him 
-ia3 Kith Xirxfs. to assume the government of thi 

of Dascylium in the room of Megabates. An answer 
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entrusted to him, which he was to send as quickly as 
possible to Pausanias at Byzantium ; he was to show him 
at the same time the royal seal. If Pausanias gave him 
any order about his own affairs, he was to execute it with 
all diligence and fidelity. Artaba^us came down to the 
sea, as he was desired, and transmitted the letter. The 
answer of the King was as follows ■— 

' Thus saith Xerxes, the King, to Pausanias. The bene- 
fit which thou hast done me in saving the captives who 
were taken at Byzantium beyond the sea Is recorded in 
my house for ever, and thy words please me. Let neither 
day nor night hinder thee from fulfilling diligently the 
promise which thou hast made to me ; spare not gold or 
silver, and take as large an army as thou wilt, wheresoever 
it may be required. I have sent to thee Artabazus, a good 
man; act with him for my honour and welfare, and for 
thine own, and be of good courage-' 

Pausanias received the letter. He had already acquired 
a high reputation among the Hellenes p ■ 
when in command at Plataea, and now away by pHdi, mani- 
he was so great that he could no longer /"'» Aw ambnious di- 
contain himself or live like other men, *'*^' 
Whenever he marched out of Byzantium he wore Persian 
apparel. On his way through Thrace he was always 
attended by a body-guard of Medes and Egyptians, and 
he had his table served after the Persian fashion. He 
could not conceal his ambition, but indicated by little 
things the greater designs which he was meditating. He 
made himself difBcult of access, and displayed such 
a violent temper towards everybody that no one could 
come near him ; and this was one of the chief reasons why 
the confederacy transferred themselves to the Athenians. 

The news of his behaviour soon reached the Lacedae- 
monians; who had recalled him in the first instance on this 
ground". And now, when he had sailed away in the ship 
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of Hennione without leave ", and was evidently arryisf 

HtiirteaiUdasiamd on the Same practices; when he had 

limt by tkt Lartdai \ye^n forced out of ByzantiuiD and the 

ilto"/^-!"*""™" K^'*'^ ^^"^ *^^" ^'^"' against him by 
toma out and offen the Athenians ; and when, instead of re- 
ki-attjfor trial. turning to Sparta, he settled at Colonae 

in Troas, and was reported lo the Ephors to be negotiating 
with the Barbarians, and to be staying there for no good 
purpose, then at last they made up their minds to acL 
They sent a herald to him with a despatch rolled on 
a scytale. commanding him to follow the officer home, and 
saying that, if he refused. Sparta would declare war against 
him. He, being desirous as far as he could to avoid sus- 
picion and believing that he could dispose of the accusa- 
tions by bribery, returned for the second time to Sparta, 
On his return he was at once thrown into prison by the 
Ephors, who have the power to imprison the king himself. 
But after a time he contrived to come out, and challenged 
any one who asserted his guilt to bring him to trial. 
132 As yet however neither his enemies among the citizens 
^ „ . , , nor the Spartan government had anv 

tiMiuiittobiaiHeJ. At trustworthy evidence such as would 
lati Ms nutfidiHiial atr- have justified them in inflicting punish- 
^»lof*»saUit,ru,lUch ^^^^ upon a member of the royal family 

kr aaa to carry lo Ha . "^ . n- . ■ t- 

Ptr^an mimp. and holding royal office at the time. For 
fituUng an onUr fat he was the guardian as Well as cousin of 
'infj^ ^"^''' '""" *^^ ^''"^' P'eistarchus son of Leonidas, 
who was still a minor. But his dis- 
regard of propriely and affectation of Barbarian fashions 
made them strongly suspect that he was dissatisfied with 
his position in the state. They examined into any viola- 
tion of established usage which they could find in his 
previous life; and they remembered among other things 
how in past times he had presumed on his own authority 
to inscribe on the tripod at Delphi, which the Hellenes 
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dedicated as the firstfruits of their victory over the Per- 
sians, this elegiac couplet : — 

' Pauunios, captain of Ihc Hellenes, having destroyed the Persiin 

host, 
Made this offering to Phoebus for B inenioriaL' 

The Lacedaemonians had at once effaced the Hnes and 
inscribed on the tripod the names of the cities which took 
part in the overthrow of the Barbarian and in the dedica- 
tion of the offering. But still this act of Pausanias gave 
offence at the time, and, now that he had again fallen under 
suspicion, seemed to receive a new light from his present 
designs. They were also informed that he was intriguing 
with the Helots; and this was true, for he had promised 
them emancipation and citizenship if they would join him 
in an insurrection and help to carry out his whole design. 
Still the magistrates would not take decided measures ; 
they even refused to believe the distinct testimony which 
certain Helots brought against him; their habit having 
always been to be slow in taking an irrevocable decision 
against a Spartan without incontestable proof. At last 
a certain man of Argilus, who had been a favourite and 
was still a confidential servant of Pausanias, turned in- 
former. He had been commissioned by him to carry to 
Artabazus the last letters for the King, but the thought 
struck him that no previous messenger had ever returned ; 
he took alarm, and so, having counterfeited the seal of 
Pausanias in order to avoid discovery if he were mistaken, 
or if Pausanias, wanting to make some alteration, should 
ask him for the letter, he opened it, and among the direc- 
tions given in it found written, as he had partly suspected, 
an order for his own death. 

He showed the letter to the Ephors, who were now 133 
more inclined to believe, but still they wanted to hear 
something from Pausanias' own mouth ; and so, according 
to a plan preconcerted with them, the man went to 
Taenarus as a suppUant and there put up a hut divided 
by a partition. I n the inner part of the hut he placed some 
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of the Ephors, and when Pausanias came to hira and asked 
His itrvaHi lakes him why he was a suppliant, the whole 
sanctuary ai Tamarus, truth was at once revealed to them. 
If auurais somt Xhere was the man reproaching Pausa- 
pith the directions which he had 
iht rrasoH rituals Hit found in the letter, and going into 
'"*^- minute details about the whole affair; 

he protested that never on any occasion had he brought 
him into any trouble when sent on his service in this matter 
to the King: why then should he share the fate of the 
other messengers, and be rewarded with death ? And there 
was Pausanias, admitting the truth of his words, and telMng 
him not to be angry at wh at had happened, offering to raise 
him by the hand that he might safely leave the temple, and 
bidding him start at once; and not make difficulties. 
134 The Ephors, who had heard every word, went away for 
Tht Ephors aiiiHipi the present, intending, now that they 
lo arrrst Pauianuu. haj certain knowledge, to lake Pausa- 

uf A^hiHiaKd is'uurt "'^^ '" ^^ ^-'^J- '' '^ ^'''^ ^''^^ '^^ *^^ 

shuiin aid starvtd lo On the point of being arrested in the 
•'""*■ street, when the face of one of them 

as they approached revealed to him their purpose, and 
another who was friendly warned him by a hardly per- 
ceptible nod. Whereupon he ran and fled to the temple 
of Athene of the Brazen House and arrived before them, 
for the precinct was not far off. There, entering into 
a small chamber which belonged to the temple, that he 
might not suffer from exposure to the weather, he remained. 
His pursuers, failing to overtake him, afterwards unroofed 
the building, and watching when he was within, and pre- 
venting him from getting out, they built up the doors, and, 
investing the place, starved him to death. He was on the 
point of expiring in the chamber where he lay, when they, 
observing his condition, brought him out ; he was still 
breathing, but as soon as he was brought out he died. 
The Spartans were going to cast his body into the Caeadas, 
a chasm into which they throw malefactors, but they 
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changed their minds and buried him somewhere in the 
neighbourhood. The God of Delphi afterwards com- 
manded them to transfer him to the place where he died, 
and he now h'es in the entrance to the precinct, as the in- 
scription on the column testifies. The oracle also told them 
that they had brought a curse upon themselves, and must 
offer two bodies for one to Athene of the Brazen House. 
Whereupon they made two brazen statues, which they de- 
dicated, intending them to be an expiation for Pausanias. 

To this judgment of the God himself the Athenians 135 
referred when they retorted on the Lacedaemonians, telling 
them to banish the curse. 

Now the evidence which proved that Pausanias was in 
league with Persia implicated Themis- Thtmi hcU ' '• 
tocles; and the Lacedaemonians sent piicatrd m ilu ploi, and 
ambassadors to the Athenians charging office f^ 3(ni to takt 
him likewise with treason, and demand- ""' 
ing that he should receive the same punishment. The 
Athenians agreed, but having been ostracised he was 
living at the time in Argos, whence he used to visit other 
parts of the Peloponnese. The Lacedaemonians were 
very ready to join in the pursuit ; so they and the Athenians 
sent officers, who were told to arrest him wherever they 
should find him. 

Themistocles received information of their purpose, and 136 
fled from the Peloponnesus to the h, sats n/ugi 
Corcyraeans, who were under an obli- among iht Coi-cyiai- 
gation to him. The Corcyraeans said "f'j./^"^ a't q/ra 
tiiat they were afraid to keep him, lest jatmon. and smd him 
they should incur the enmity of Athens "way lo Epirmi, Com- 
and Lacedaemon ; so they conveyed '"/. '" "".. """ ."/ 

' •' ■' Admrlus, king of Ike 

mm to the neighbouring continent, Molassiana, hi siis as 
whither he was followed by the officers, a iuppliani at ikt 
who constantlyenquired in which direc- ""' '" 
tion he had gone and pursued him everywhere. Owing 
to an accident he was compelled to stop at the house of 
Admetus, king of the Molossians, who was not his friend, 
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He diaiKcd lo be ^>scnt from borne, but Themistocles 
presented himself as a suppliant to his wife, ai\d was 
instructed by her to take their child and sit at the hearth. 
Admetus 50cm returned, and then Themistocles told him 
who he was, adding that if in past times he had opposed 
any request which Admetus had made to the Athenians, 
he ought not to retaliate on an exile. He was now in 
such extremity that a far weaker adversary- than he could 
do him a mischief; but a noble nature should not be 
revenged by taking at a disadvantage one as good as him- 
self. Theraislocles further argued that he had opposed 
Admetus in some matter of business, and not when life 
was at Slake: but that, if Admetus delivered him up, he 
would be consigning him to death. At the same time he 
told him who his pursuers were and what was the char^ 
against him, 
137 Admetus, hearing his words, raised him up, together 
Admima givtt him with his own son. from the place where 
pnMfHoH. and v>hfn he sat holding the child in his arms, 
punuii amda huH to W"'<^" ^as the most solemn form of 
Pylna, mhtntt ht tails supplication. Not long afterwards the 
A>£/AcMu. Athenians and Lacedaemonians came 

and pressed him to give up the fugitive, but he refused ; 
' and as Themistocles wanted to go to the King, sent him 
on foot across the country to the sea at Pydna (which was 
in the kingdom of Alexander). There he found a merchant 
B.c i6fi. vessel sailing to Ionia, in which he embarked; it was 
01. 78. 3- driven, however, by a storm to the station of the Athenian 
fleet which was blockading Naxos, He was unknown to 
his fellow passengers, but, fearing what might happen, he 
told the captain who he was and why he fled, threatening 
if he did not save his life to say that he had been bribed 
to take him on board. The only hope was that no one 
should be allowed to leave the ship while they had to 
remain off Naxos; if he complied with his request, the 
obligation should be abundantly repaid. The captain 
agreed, and after anchoring in a rough sea for a day and 
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a night off the Athenian station, he at length arrived at 

Fphesus. Themistocles rewarded him with a libera! 

present ; for he received soon afterwards from his friends 

the property which they had in their lieeping at Athens, and 

which he had deposited at Argos, He then went up the 

country in the company of one of the Persians who dwelt 

on the coast, and sent a letter to Artaxerxes the son ofB.C.46,^. 

Xerxes, who had just succeeded to the throne. The letter ' ' ' *■ 

was in thefollowingwords:—' I.Themis- 

tocles, have come to you, I who of all 

Hellenes did your house the greatest injuries so long as 

1 was compelled to defend myself against your father ; but 

still greater benefits when I was in safety and he in danger 

during his retreat. And there is a debt of gratitude due 

to me' (here he noted how he had forewarned Xerxes at 

Salamis of the resolution of the Hellenes to withdraw", 

and how through his influence, as he pretended, they had 

refrained from breaking down the bridges) ^ ' Now I am 

here, able to do you many other services, and persecuted 

by the Hellenes for your sake. Let me wait a year, and 

then I will myself explain why I have come.' 

The King is said to have been astonished at the boldness i; 
of his character, and told him to wait Going to tin Court 
a year as he proposed. In the interval "/ Pff'a, ht a^iuxrts 

,^ , , . ,r ■ ■ J /■ Iht favour 0/ thi KiHB 

he made himself acquamtcd, as lar as and rraivts ertai hon- 

he could, with the Persian language our, but shortly afiir 

and the manners of the country. When ^"*- 

the year was over, he arrived at the court and became 

a greater man there than any Hellene had ever been before. 

This was due partly to his previous Tkt grtatmas of his 

reputation, and partly to the hope '^•^'"■- Wis HohirtU 

which he mspired in the K.ing s mind f„;po„^ro/ptr3Hatien, 

that he would enslave Hellas to him; his naJintsa in an 

above ail, his ability had been tried and ""trgmcy. 

not found wanting. For Themistocles was a man whose 
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natural force was unmistakeable ; this was the quality for 
which he was distinguished above all other men ; from 
his own native acuteness, and without any study either 
before or at the time, he was the ablest judge of the course 
to be pursued in a sudden emergency, and could best 
divine what was likely to happen in the remotest future. 
Whatever he had in hand he had the power of explaining 
to others, and even where he had no experience he 
was quite competent to form a sufficient judgment ; 
no one could foresee with equal clearness the good or 
evil event which was hidden in the future. In a word, 
Themistocles, by natural power of mind and with the least 
preparation, was of all men the best able to extemporise 
the right thing to be done, A sickhess put an end to his 
life, although some say that he poisoned himself because 
he felt that he could not accomplish what he had promised 
to the King. There is a monument of him in the agora of 
the Asiatic Magnesia, where he was governor — the King 
assigning to him, for bread. Magnesia, which produced 
a revenue of fifiy talents " in the jear ; for wine, Lampsa- 
cus, which was considered to be the richest in wine of any 
district then known ; and Myus for meat. His family say 
that his remains were carried home at his own request 
and buried in Att'ca, but secretly ; for he had been accused 
of treason and had fled from his country, and he could not 
lawfully be interred there. Such was the end of Pausanias 
the Lacedaemonian, and Themistocles the Athenian, the 
two most famous Hellenes of their day. 
139 Thus the demand for the banishment of the accursed 
*^'' ThtLaaJoiMoHiam made by the Lacedaemonians on the 
t»ak€ a final dtmoHd occasion of their first embassy was met 
mdttmdiHit to tht "^ * Counter demand on the part oi 
Hiiittus. SfiatJi of Athens. They came again and again, 
Pifiita. and told the Athenians that they must 

raise the siege of Potidaea and restore Aegina to indepen- 

• About £10,000. 
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dence. Above all, and in the plainest terms, they insisted B.C. 43; 
that if they wanted to avert war, they must rescind the ^'" ^'" 
decree which excluded the Megarians from the market of 
Athens and the harbours in the Athenian dominions. But 
the Athenians would not listen to them, nor rescind the 
decree; alleging in reply that the Megarians had tilled 
the holy ground and the neutral borderland, and had 
received their runaway slaves. Finally, there came from 
Sparta an embassy, consisting of Rhamphias, Melesippus, 
and Hegesander, who said nothing of all this, but only, 
' The Lacedaemonians desire to maintain peace ; and peace 
there may be, if you will restore independence to the 
Hellenes.' Whereupon the Athenians called an assembly 
and held a discussion ; it seemed best to them to make up 
theirmindsand togive a complete and final answer. Many 
came forward to speak, and much was said on both sides, 
some affirming that they ought to go to war, and others 
that this decree about the Megarians should be rescinded 
and not stand in the way of peace. At last Pericles the 
son of Xanthippus, who was the first man of his day at 
Athens, and the greatest orator and statesman, came 
forward and advised as follows :— 

'Athenians, I say, as I always have said, that we must 140 
never yield to the Peloponnesians, f sHii giv. you my 
although I know that men are per- old advia. — Do hoI 
suaded to go to war in one temper of ^''f '" "" P^opon- 
niind. and act when the time comes in 
another, and that their resolutions change with the 
changes of fortune. But I see that I must give you 
the same or nearly the same advice which I gave 
before, and I call upon those whom my words may 
convince to maintain our united determination, even if 
we should not escape disaster; or else, if our sagacity 
be justified by success, to claim no share of the credit ", 
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II c *3a. The movement of events is often as wayward and in- 
''* comprehensible as the course of human thought; and 
this is why we ascribe to chance whatever belies our 
calculation. 

' For some time past the designs of the Lacedaemonians 

TA* J«n«ids ofih. ^^""^ *^^^" <^'^^'" enough, and they are 

Laadaemonimt may Still clearer HOW. Ouf agreement says 

sttm tnfiing, buf stib- that when differences arise, the two 

ZT^™^*'/^'*-' P^"^'^^ ^^^' "^^""'^ '*'^"' '"^ arbitration, 
maitJi ami imphts tht and in the mean time both are to retain 
loss of our iHjtprn- what they have. But for arbitration 
"'"* they never ask ; and when it is offered 

by us, they refuse it". They want to redress their 
grievances by arms and not by argument ; and now they 
come to us, using the language, no longer of expostulation, 
but of command. They tell us to quit Potidaea, to leave 
Aegina independent, and to rescind the decree respecting 
the Megarians. These last ambassadors go further still, 
and announce that we must give the Hellenes indepen- 
dence. I would have none of you imagine that he will 
be fighting for a small matter if we refuse to annul the 
Megarian decree, of which they make so much, telling us 
that its revocation would prevent the war. You should 
have no hngering uneasiness about tliis; you are not 
really going to war for a trifle. For in the seemmg trifle 
is involved the trial and confirmation of your whole pur- 
pose. If you yield to them in a small matter, they will 
think that you are afraid, and will immediately dictate 
some more oppressive condition ; but if you are firm, you 
will prove to them that they must treat you as their equals. 
141 Wherefore make up your minds once for all, either to 
give way while you are still unharmed, or, if we are going 
to war, as in my judgment is best, tlien on no plea small 
or great to give way at all; we will not condescend t 
possess our own in fear. Any claim, the smallest as v 

• Cp. i. 78. 
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as the greatest, imposed on a neighbour and an equal B.C. 43a. 
when there has been no legal award, UhUss mu mtm to 
can mean nothing but slavery. give may how, you 

■That our resources are equal to ""«'' *'»w"' "rMr 

.1 ■ I .1 . i_ 11 1. . loeiveteavalall. Nor 

theirs, and that we shall be as strong ^^^„^„a,^„«. 
in the war, 1 will now prove to you in Joryou have many ad- 
detail. The Peloponnesians cultivate ^"'^s^ «•'■ '*» P't^- 
their own lands, and they have no /^""^j"/,'/! ,/,J^ fj', 
weahh either public or private. Nor land, i/irji an Hmmus- 
have they any experience of long '"•♦"'' '" «""' iwi". 
wars in countries beyond the sea ; "" " "" ""'' 
their poverty prevents them from fighting, except in 
person against each other, and that for a short time only. 
Such men cannot be often manning fleets or sending out 
armies. They would be at a distance from their own 
properties, upon which they must nevertheless draw, and 
they will be kept off the sea by us. Now wars are sup- 
ported out of accumulated wealth, and not out of forced 
contributions. And men who cultivate their own lands 
are more ready to serve with their persons than with their 
property"; they do not despair of their lives, but they 
soon grow anxious lest their money should all be spent, 
especially if the war in which they are engaged is pro- 
tracted beyond their calculation, as may well be the case. 
In a single pitched battle the Peloponnesians and their 
allies are a match for all Hellas, but they are not able to 
maintain a war against a power different in kind from their 
own ^ ; they have no regular general assembly, and there- 
fore cannot execute their plans with speed and decision. 
The confederacy is made up of many races ; all the repre- 
sentatives have equal votes, and press their several 
interests. There follows the usual result, that nothing is 
ever done properly. For some are all anxiety to be 
revenged on an enemy, while others only want to get off 
with as little loss as possible. The members of such 
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B.C. 43a, a confederacy are slow to meet, and when they do meet, 

' ^' they give little time to the consideration of any common 

interest, and a great deal to schemes which further the 

interest of their particular state. Every one fancies that 

his own neglect will do no harm, but that it is somebody 

else's business to keep a look-out for him, and this idea, 

cherished alike by each, is the secret ruin of all, 

142 'Their greatest difficulty will be want of money, which 

Thiy cattnot do you ^^J" ^^^ ^"'y provide slowly ; delay 

otiyttalhenithybHiid- will thus occur, and War waits for no 

iHg a rival tiiy or nian. Further, no forti6ed place which 

fonifitdpostiniAllirai , . . "^ . , 

«or ran Ih^, mrrt "'^J <^^ ^aise ^Einst US " IS lO be 

UndsmtH as ihty art, feared any more than their navy. As 
nval yoH at sta. ,q (fj^ ?ivsl, evcn in time of peace it 

would be hard for them to build a city able to compete 
with Athens ; and how much more so when they are in 
an enemy's country, and our walls will be a menace to 
them quite as much as theirs to us! Or, again, if they 
simply raise a fort in our terrhory, they may do mischief 
to some part of our lands by sallies, and the slaves may 
desert to them ; but that will not prevent us from sailing 
to the Peloponnese and there raising forts against them, 
and defending ourselves there by the help of our navy, 
which is our strong arm. For we have gained more 
experience of fighting on land from warfare at sea than 
they of naval affairs from warfare on land. And they 
will not easily acquire the art of seamanship''; even 
you yourselves, who have been practising ever since the 
Persian War, are not yet perfect. How can they, who arc 
not sailors, but tillers of the soil, do much? They will not 
even be permitted to practise, because a large fleet will 
constantly be lying in wait for them. If they were watched 
by a few ships only, they might run the risk, trusting to 
their numbers and forgetting their inexperience; but if 
they are kept off the sea by our superior strength, their 
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want of practice will make them unskilful, and their want B.C. 439. 
of skill timid. Maritime skill is like skill of other kinds, ^'' ^'- 
not a thing to be cultivated by the way or at chance times ; 
it is jealous of any other pursuit which distracts the mind 
for an instant from itself. 

' Suppose, again, that they lay hands on tlie treasures 143 

at Olympia and Delphi, and tempt our 

,, - , .1 ^ e Our /omen saJert 

mercenary sailors with the offer of ^u „„( u umfiitJ by 

higher pay", there might be serious ogtrs of Mgh pay, aid 

danger, if we and our metics •" embark- 'f ""^ ""' "* ""* ''" 

, .„ , , wilkoHl Iknn. 

mg alone were not still a match for 
them. But we are a match for them : and, best of all, our 
pilots are taken from our own citizens, while no sailors 
are to be found so good or so numerous as ours in all the 
rest of Hellas, None of our mercenaries will choose to 
fight on their side for the sake of a few days' high pay, 
when he will not only be an exile, but will incur greater 
danger, and will have less hope of victory, 

' Such I conceive to be the prospects of the Pelopon- 
nesians. But we ourselves are free 

- , , - I . ■ ¥ ■ I "^^ must eneird Iht 

from the defects which I nave noted „■, ^^ ^^ j^ ^^j 
in Iheni ; and we have great advan- "ot mind about our 
tages. If they attack our country by '""^"•ttdlaiiUwih, 
land, we shall attack theirs by sea ; and 
the devastation, even of part of Peloponnesus, will be 
a very different thing from that of all Attica. For they, if 
they want fresh territory, must take it by arms, whereas 
we have abundance of land both in the islands and on the 
continent ; such is the power which the empire of the sea 
gives. Reflect, if we were islanders, who would be more 
invulnerable ? Let us imagine that we are, and acting in 
that spirit let us give up land and houses, but keep a watch 
over the city and the sea. We should not under any 
irritation at the loss of our property give hattle to the 
Peloponnesians, who far outnumber us. If we conquer, 
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. we shall have to fight over again with as many more ; and 
if we fail, besides the defeat, our confederacy, which is 
our strength, will be lost to us ; for our allies will rise in 
revolt when we are no longer capable of making war 
upon them. Mourn not for houses and lands, but for 
men ; men may gain these, but these will not gain men. 
If I thought that you would listen to me, I would say to 
you, "Go yourselves and destroy them, and thereby prove 
to the Peloponnesians that none of these things will move 
you." 

4 ' I have many other reasons for believing that you will 
Ld our answer bn CO"*]"*!", but you must not be extending 
tVt mm grail) intU- your empire while you are at war, or 
ftmitHa to our allits, j^^ jf^to Unnecessary dangers. I am 
u,H «ao<v ih«r subjects "Ore afraid of our own mistakes than of 
to tlioost thiir oaiH our enemies' designs. But of all this I 
fiinn 0/ governmtHi. y^\\ speak again when the time of action 
comes ; for the present, let us send the ambassadors away, 
giving them this answer: "That we will not exclude the 
Megarians from our markets and harbours, if the Lacedae- 
monians will cease to expel foreigners, whether ourselves 
or our allies, from Sparta ; for the treaty no more forbids 
the one than the other. That we will concede indepen- 
dence to the cities, if they were independent when we 
made the treaty, and as soon as the Lacedaemonians allow 
their allied states a true independence, not for the interest 
of Lacedaemon, but everywhere for their own. Also that 
Wtihitoiwanituar, we are willing to offer arbitration ae- 
btu ojftr arbitration, cording to the treaty. And tliat we do 
Still peon is koprless; , . . t ■ . - i 

and ait mm/ finpan "°* want to begin a war, but mtend to 
/or aar m a spirit defend ourselvcs if attacked," This 
woiiMy a/onr/atJurs. answer wJII be just, and befits the dignity 
of the city. We must be aware however that war will 
come ; and the more willing we are to accept the situation, 
the less ready will our enemies be to lay hands upon us. 
Remember that where dangers are greatest, there the 
greatest honours are to be won by men and stales. Our 
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fathers, when they withstood the Persian, had no such B.C. 4; 
power as we have; what little they had they forsook: ''■ 
not by good fortune but by wisdom, and not by power but 
by courage, they drove the Barbarian away and raised us 
to our present height of greatness. We must be worthy 
of them, and resist our enemies to the utmost, that we 
may hand down our empire unimpaired to posterity.' 

Such were the words of Pericles. The Athenians, i45 
approving, voted as he told them, and Thi Athenians adopi 
on his motion answered the Lacedae- •P'lc/w' advki. 
monians in detail as he had suggested, and on the whole 
question to the effect 'that they would do nothing upon 
compulsion, but were ready to settle their differences by 
arbitration upon fair terms according to the treaty.' So 
the ambassadors went home and came no more. 

These were the causes of oflence alleged on either side 146 
before the war began. The quarrel n^^r. ihougk not 
arose immediately out of the affair of /ormaiiy finxiaimut, is 
Epidamnus and Corcyra. But, al- """"""''■ 
though the contest was imminent, the contending parties 
still kept up intercourse and visited each other, without 
a herald, but not with entire confidence. For the situation 
was really an abrogation of the treaty, and might at any 
time lead to war. 
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ponnesians and the allies of both 
actually began. Henceforward the 
stru^Ie was uninterrupted, and they communicated with 
one another only by heralds. The narrative is arranged 
according to summers and winters and follows the order 
of events, 
a For fourteen years the thirty years' peace which was 
Tht Tkibana tnUr Concluded after the recovery of Euboea 
Phhita by Highi. remained unbroken. But in the 

fifleenth year, when Chrysis the high-priestess of Ar^os 
was in the forty-eighth year of her priesthood, Aenesias 
being Ephor at Sparta, and at Athens Pythodorus having 
two months of his archortship to run», in the sixth month 
after the engagement at Potidaea and at the beginning of 
spring, about the first watch of the night an armed force 
of somewhat more than three hundred Thebans entered 
Plataea, a city of Boeotia, which was an ally of Athens, 
under the command of two Bocotarchs, Pythangclus the 
son of Phyleides, and Diemporus the son of Onetorides. 
They were invited by Naucleides, a Plataean, and his 
partisans, who opened the gales to them. These men 
wanted to kill certain citizens of the opposite faction and 
to make over the city to the Thebans, in the hope of 
getting the power into their own hands. The intrigue had 
been conducted by Eurymachus the son of Leontiades, 

* For tliE difficulties attending the cbronology ace note on the passage. 
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one of the chief citizens of Thebes. There was an old B.C. *3i, 
quarrel between the two cities, and the Thebans, seeing '■'' 
that war was inevitable, were anxious to surprise the 
place while the peace lasted and before hostilities had 
actually broken out. No watch had been set ; and so they 
were enabled to enter the city unperceived. They 
grounded their arms in the Agora, but instead of going to 
work at once and making their way into the houses of 
their enemies, as those who invited them suggested, they 
resolved to issue a conciliatory proclamation and try to 
make friends with the citizens. The herald announced 
that if any one wished to become their ally and return to 
the ancient constitution of Boeotia, he should join their 
ranks. In this way they thought that the inhabitants 
would easily be induced to come over to them. 

The Plataeans, when they found that the city had been 3 
surprised and taken and that the _, ,,, , 
Thebans were within their walls, were rifiid by tht tuddm 
panic-stricken. In the darkness they ""ne*. row* to Unm. 
were unable to see them and greatly ^"' ,'^"™"^' '''% 
over-estimated their numbers. So they tht euimy, th^ gaihir 
came to terms, and accepting the pro- aud /ail upon i/h Thi- 
posals which were made to them, *"* 
remained quitt, the more readily since tlie Thebans offered 
violence to no one. But in the course of the negotiations 
they somehow discovered that their enemies were not so 
numerous as they had supposed, and concluded that they 
could easily attack and master them. They delcrmined to 
make the attempt, for the commons at Plataea were strongly 
attached to the Athenian alliance. They began to collect 
inside the houses, breaking through the party-walls that 
they might not be seen going along the streets ; they 
likewise raised barricades of waggons (without the beasts 
which drew them), and took other measures suitable to the 
emergency. When they had done all which could be done 
under the circumstances, they sallied forth from their 
houses, choosing the time of night just before daybreak, 



lest, if they put off the attack unti! dawn, the enemy might 
be more confident and more a match for them. While 
darkness lasted they would be timid, and at a disadvantage, 
not knowing the streets so well as themselves. So they 
fell upon them at once hand to hand. 
4 When the Thebans found that they had been deceived 
Tia TTiebana, afttr they closed their ranks and resisted 
sotm raUiana, iiim their assailants on every side. Two 

,x»dfiy B€ing ig,to- ^^ jjj^gg ^i^pg j^ jj.^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 
rant of Iht way, many ■' 

art slain in Hit strrtts : But whcn at last the PlatHeans charged 
a /nil tscaft ; Iht re- them, and the women and slaves on the 
maindtr^Hrrtndf. housetops Screamed and yelled and 
pelted them with stones and tiles, the confusion, which was 
aggravated by the rain which had been falling heavily 
during the night, became too much for them, and they 
turned and fled in terror through the city. Hardly any of 
them knew the way out, and the streets were dark as well 
as muddy, for the affair happened at the end of the month 
when there was no moon ; whereas their pursuers knew 
well enough how to prevent their escape ; and thus many 
of them perished. The gates by which they entered were 
the only ones open, and these a Plataean fastened with the 
spike of a javelin, which he thrust into the bar instead of 
the pin. So this exit too was closed and they were chased 
up and down the city. Some of them mounted upon the 
wall and cast themselves down into the open. Most of 
these were killed. Others got out by a deserted gate, 
cutting through the bar unperceived with an axe which 
a woman gave them ; but only a few, for they were soon 
found out. Others lost themselves in different parts of 
the city, and were put to death. But the greater number 
kept together and took refuge in a large building abutting 
upon the wall, of which the doors on the near side chanced 
to be open, they thinking them to be the gates of the city, 
and expecting to find a way through them into the country. 
The Plataeans, seeing that they were in a trap, began to 
consider whether they should not set the building on fire, 
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and burn them where they were. At last they and the B.C. 131 
other Thebans who were still alive, and were wandering *-"■ ^''> ' 
about the city, agreed to surrender themselves and their 
arms unconditionally. Thus fared the Thefaans in Plataea. 

The main body of the Theban army, which should have 5 
come during the night to the support _ . , 
of the parly entering the City in case of y„„ Thrbts. Thi 
a reverse, having on their march heard Phiatans, sus/nding 
of the disaster, were now hastening to ""•'">' TM«ns -"^d 
the rescue. Plataea is about eight oMfsidi iht walls, stnd 
miles distant from Thebes, and the " AmiW, promising 
heavy rain which had fallen in the '"■'/'»""'* {'"™'*''W 
night delayed their arrival; forthenver la rtston ihe prismurs 
Asopus had swollen, and was not '/ '*' Tliebam n/iml. 
easily fordable. Marching in the rain, fj"^^^!^"" ^" ^'" 
and with difficulty crossing the river, 
they came up too late, some of their friends being already 
slain and others captives. When the Thebans became 
aware of the state of affairs, they resolved to lay hands 
on what was outside the walls ; for there were men and 
property left in the fields, as would naturally happen when 
a sudden blow was struck in time of peace. They 
meant to keep any one whom they caught as a hostage 
and exchange him for one of their own men, if any of them 
were still alive. But before they had executed their plan, 
the Plataeans, suspecting their intentions, and fearing for 
their friends outside, sent a herald to the Thebans pro- 
testing against the crime of which they had been guilty in 
trying to seize their city during peace, and warning them 
not to touch anything which was outside the walls. If 
they persisted they threatened in return to kill the 
prisoners; but if they retired, they would give them up. 
This is the Theban account, and they add that the 
Plataeans took an oath. The Plataeans do not admit that 
they ever promised to restore the captives at once, but only 
if they could agree after negotiations ; and they deny that 
they took an oath. However this may have been, the 
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Thebans withdrew, leaving the Plataean territory unhurt ; 
but the Plataeans had no sooner got in their property from 
the country than they put the prisoners to death. Those 
who were taken were a hundred and eighty in number, 
and Eurymachus, with whom the betrayers of the city had 
negotiated, was one of them. 

6 When they had killed their prisoners, they sent a 
^, , , . . messeneer to Athens and gave back 

iiig only of thi aiiimpi <he dead to the Thebans under a flag 
on il^ aty, hid the of truce J they then took the necessary 
Phia^oH, spa,i th«r measures for the security of the city. 
iiii iruih, ihiy gam- The news had already reached Athens, 
jDH ptataia and n- and the Athenians had instantly seized 
'"md "" """'" ""^ ^"^ Boeotians who were in Attica, and 
sent a herald to Plataea bidding them 
do no violence to the Theban prisoners, but wait for 
instructions from Athens. The news of their death had 
not arrived. For the first messenger had gone out when 
the Thebans entered, and the second when they were just 
defeated and captured ; but of what followed the Athenians 
knew nothing ; they sent the message in ignorance, and 
the herald, when he arrived, found the prisoners dead. 
The Athenians next despatched an army to Plataea, and 
brought in supplies. Then leaving a small force in the 
place they conveyed away the least serviceable of tile 
citizens, together with the women and children. 

7 The affair of Plataea was a glaring violation of the thirty 
Balk sida now pn- years' truce, and the Athenians now 

pan/or ihi siruggli. tnade preparations for war. The Lace- 
daemonians and their allies made similar preparations. 
Both they and the Atlienians meditated sending embassies 
to the King", and to the other Barbarian potentates "> from 
whom either party might hope to obtain aid ; they likewise 
sought the alliance of independent cities outside their own 
dominion. The Lacedaemonians ordered their friends in 

■ Cp. iL 67 bit. ; W. 50, ^ Cp. iL 29, 67. 
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Italy and Sicily to build others in number proportioned to B.C. 431 
the size of their cities, in addition to the ships which they ''' ' 
had on the spot ; for they intended to raise the Pelopon- 
nesian navy to a total of five hundred. The cities were 
also required to furnish a fixed sum of money ; they were 
not to receive more than one ship of the Athenians at 
a time, but were to take no further measures until these 
preparations had been completed. The Athenians reviewed 
their confederacy, and sent ambassadors to the places 
immediately adjacent to Peloponnesus — Corcyra, Ce- 
phallenia, Acamania, and Zacynthus. They perceived 
that if they could only rely upon the friendship of these 
states", they might completely encircle Peloponnesus 
with war. 

On neither side were there any mean thoughts ; they 8 
were both full of enthusiasm : and no ExditmiHt ami en- 
wohder, for all men are energetic when ««i«i«h in tuiias. 
they are making a beginning. At that time the youth of 
Peloponnesus and the youth of Athens were numerous ; 
they had never seen war, and were therefore very willing 
to take up arms. All Hellas was excited by the coming 
conflict between her two chief cities. Many were the 
prophecies circulated and many the oracles chanted by 
diviners, not only in the cities about to engage in the 
struggle, but throughout Hellas, Quite recently the island 
of Delos had been shaken by an earthquake for the first 
time within the memory of the Hellenes; this was inter- 
preted and generally believed to be a sign of coming 
events. And everything of the sort which occurred was 
curiously noted. 

The feeling of mankind was strongly on the side ofg 
the Lacedaemonians; for they professed Universal hatnd and 
to be the liberators of Hellas. Cities fiar 0/ iht Aihenians, 
and individuals were eager to assist them to the utmost, 
both by word and deed ; and where a man could not hope 

• Tating fliflflimi with tl afiai ^lAia raSro (^7. 
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BC431. to be present, there it seemed to him that all things were 
'■ ^ at a stand. For the general indignation against the 
Athenians was intense ; some were longing to be delivered 
from them, others fearful of falling under their sway. 

Such was the temper which animated the Hellenes, and 
List 0/ at allirs en such Were the preparations made by 
filJurside. thg f;y^ powers for the war. Their 

respective allies were as follows:— The Lacedaemonian 
confederacy included all the Peloponnesians with the 
exception of the Argives and the Achaeans — they were 
both neutral ; only the Achaeans of Pellene took part with 
the Lacedaemonians at first; afterwards all the Achaeans 
joined them ". Beyond the borders of the Peloponnese, 
the Megarians, Phocians, Locrians, Boeotians, Anibraciots, 
Leucadians, and Anactorians were their allies. Of these 
the Corinthians, Megarians, Sicyonians, Pellenians, 
Eleans, Ambraciots, and Leucadians provided a navy, the 
Boeotians, Phocians, and Locrians furnished cavalry, the 
other states only infantrj'. The allies of the Athenians 
were Chios, Lesbos, Plalaea, the Messenians of Naupactus, 
the greater part of Acarnania, Corcyra, Zacynthus, and 
cities in many other countries which were their tributaries. 
There was the maritime region of Caria, the adjacent 
Dorian peoples, Ionia, the Hellespont, the Thracian coast, 
the islands that lie to the east within the line of Pelopon- 
nesus and Crete, including all the Cyclades with the 
exception of Melos and Thera. Chios, Lesbos, and 
CorcyTa furnished a navy ; the rest, land forces and money. 
Thus much concerning the two confederacies, and the 
character of their respective forces. 
10 Immediately after the affair at Plataea the Lacedae- 
Tht LaetdatmoainHs monians sent round word to their 
summon thrir aiiiti lo Peloponnesian and other allies, bidding 
^•^ at iht Hihmus. jj^^^ ^^yjp troops and provide all 
things necessary for a foreign expedition, with the object 
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of invading Attica, The various states made their pre- B.C. 4 
parations as fast as they could, and at the appointed time, '"* ^^ 
with contingents numbering two-thirds of the forces of 
each, met at the Isthmus. When the whole army was 
assembled, Archidamus, the king of the Lacedaemonians, 
and the leader of the expedition, called together the 
generals of the different states and their chief officers 
and most distinguished men, and spttcX of Anhida- 
spoke as follows ; — ""'■ 

'Men of Peloponnesus, and you, allies, many are the 11 
expeditions which our fathers made is; have tad grtai 
both within and without the Pelo- "AiVhw .m iva', and 
ponnese, and the veterans among our- e^r"™"*,"^^ ^jj 
selves are experienced in war ; and bman of hasu. end 
yet we never went forth with a greater •"" *"''' <""* *i'"»y too 
army than this. But then we should ''''"''*■ 
remember that, whatever may be our numbers or our 
valour, we are going against a most powerful city. And 
we are bound to show ourselves worthy of our fathers, 
and not wanting to our own reputation. For all Hellas 
is stirred by our enterprise, and her eyes are fixed upon 
us: she is friendly and would have us succeed because 
she hates the Athenians. Now although some among 
you, surveying this great host, may think that there is 
very little risk of the enemy meeting us in the field, we 
ought not on that account to advance heedlessly ; but the 
general and the soldier of every state should be always 
expecting that his own division of the army will be the 
one first in danger. War is carried on in the dark ; 
attacks are generally sudden and furious, and often the 
smaller army, animated by a proper fear, has been more 
than a match for a larger force which, disdaining their 
opponent, were taken unprepared by him. When invading 
an enemy's country, men should always be confident in 
spirit, but they should fear too. ajid take measures of pre- 
caution; and thus they will be at once most valorous 
in attack and impregnable in defence. 
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'And the city which we are attacking is not so utterly 

For iiicy an iiio- powerless against an invader, but is in 

rougMy f'npaml, a»rf (jj^ 5^5^ possible state of preparation, 

the Uasi bitly 0/ all , ^ , . '^ " 

mm lo sit idly by tvhiii ^""^ '°'' '"*^ reason OUT enemies may 
m wastt lluir laHtis. be quite expected to meet us in the 
field. Even if they have no such intention beforehand, 
yet as soon as they see us in Attica, wasting and de- 
stroying their property, they will certainly change their 
mind. For all men are angry when they not only suffer 
but see, and some strange form of calamity strikes full 
upon the eye ; the less they reflect the more ready they 
are to fight ; above all men the Athenians, who claim 
imperial power, and are more disposed to invade and 
waste their neighbour's land than to look on while their 
own is being wasted. Remembering how great this city 
is which you are attacking, and what a fame you will bring 
on your ancestors and yourselves for good or evil according 
to the result, follow whithersoever you are led ; maintain 
discipline and caution above all things, and be on the 
alert to obey the word of command. It is both the noblest 
and the safest thing for a great army to be visibly animated 
by one spirit.* 
2 Having thus spoken, Archidamus dismissed the assembly. 
ArrhiJamHs sends His first step was to Send Melesippus, 
NiUsppus to AiluHs, the son of Diacritus, a Spartan, 

but Mr is fffitsfd ad' , . , , , . 

mission lo lilt /Hv and '"^ Athens in the hope that the 
imiHtdiatily stHi MTvss Athenians might after all give way, 
iht/nmiitr. when they saw their enemies actually 

on the march. But they would not admit him to the 
assembly, nor even into the city. For Pericles had already 
carried a motion to the effect that they would have nothing 
to do with herald or embassy while the Lacedaemonians 
were in the field. So Melesippus was sent away without 
a hearing and told that he must cross the frontier before 
sunset ; if the Lacedaemonians wanted to hold any parley 
with the Athenians, they must go home first. He was 
attended by an escort in order to prevent his communi- 
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eating with any one. When he arrived at the Athenian B.C 431. 
frontier, and vras about to leave them, he uttered these '■ ^'^ '■ 
words: 'This day will be to the Hellenes the beginning 
o( great sorrows/ On the return of the herald to the 
camp Archidamus learned that the Athenians were not as 
yet at all in the mood to yield ; so at last he moved 
forward his army and prepared to enter Attica. The 
Boeotians who had sent their contingent of two-thirds, in- 
cluding their cavalry, to the Peloponnesian army, marched 
to Plataeawith the remainder of their forces and wasted 
the country. 

While the Peloponnesians were gathering at the Isthmus, 13 
and were still on their way, but before Ptridrs. suspiciing 

they entered Attica, Pericles the son of '*■" ^"''•f-"-" ™« 
,, , , , ^ , span his latias, olhit 

Xanthippus, who was one of the ten /„„ friaidslap. or to 
Athenian generals, knowing that the prtjtdia kim wiih i/u 
invasion was inevitable, and suspecting ■^'*"<''"". p""Haa to 

. , . , . ' . , "^ " Pive thtm la Ihi pubhc 

that Archidamus m wasting the country if a^ „„ «».Hjurtd by 
might very likely spare his lands, either tht tiitmy. 
out of courtesy and because he happened to be his friend, 
or by the order of the Lacedaemonian authorities (who had 
already attempted to raise a prejudice against him" when 
they demanded the expulsion of the polluted family, and 
might take this further means of injuring him in the eyes 
of the Athenians), openly declared in the assembly that 
Archidamus was his friend, but was not so to the injury of 
the state, and that supposing the enemy did not destroy 
his lands and buildings like the rest, he would make a 
present of them to the public ; and he desired that the 
Athenians would have no suspicion of him on that account. 
As to the general situation, he repeated his previous 
advice ; they must prepare for war and bring their property 
from the country into the City; they must defend their 
walls but not go out to battle ; they should also equip for 
service the fleet in which lay their strength. Their allies 
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should be kept well in hand, for their power depended op 
the revenues which they derived from them ; military 
successes were generally gained by a wise policy and 
HttmimtlstMrAi/v- command of money. The stateof their 
titans o/i/in'rtnenious finances was encouraging ; they had 
i.«^AW™ftft.o>nW average six hundred talents" of 

Httval mounts, Irllixg ., . . ,, r , ■ 

iJitm that Birtorv a tribute coming in annually Irom their 
artatH if ihcy ait viitli allies, to say nothing of their other 
piviitiKt. revenue; and there were still remaining 

ill the Acropolis six thousand talents of coined silver. (The 
whole amount had once been as much as nine thousand 
seven hundred talents ^ but from this had to be deducted 
a sum of three thousand seven hundred expended on 
various buildings, such as the Propylaea of the Acropolis, 
and also on the siege of Potidaea.) Moreover there was 
uncoined gold and silver in the form of private and public 
offerings, sacred vessels used in processions and games, 
the Persian spoil and other things of the Uke nature, worth 
at least five hundred talents" more. There were also at 
their disposal, besides what they had in the Acropolis, 
considerable treasures in various temples. If they were 
reduced to the last extremity they could even take off the 
plates of gold with which the image of the goddess was 
overlaid ; these, as he pointed out, weighed forty talents, 
and were of refined gold, which was all removeable. They 
might use this treasure in self-defence, but they were 
bound lo replace all that they had taken. By this estimate 
of their wealth he strove to encourage them. He added 
that they had thirteen thousand hoplites, besides 
the sixteen thousand who occupied the fortresses or who 
manned the walls of the city. For this was the number 
engaged on garrison duty at the beginning of the war'', 
whenever the enemy invaded Attica ; they were made up 
of the elder and younger men, and of such metics as bore 

* About iCiao.ooo. '' About £1,940,000. ' About iCioo.ooa. 

■' Cp, what ia said of the cititena on sarriaon duty, vii. 38 init. 
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heavy arms. The Phaleric wall extended four miles from 
Phalerura to the city walls : the portion of the city wall 
which was guarded was somewhat less than five miles; 
that between the Long Wall and the Phaleric requiring no 
guard. The Long Walls running down to the Piraeus 
were rather more than four and a half miles in length ; the 
outer only was guarded. The whole circuit of the Piraeus 
and of Munychia was not quite seven miles, of which half 
required a guard. The Athenian cavalry, so Pericles 
pointed out, numbered twelve hundred, including mounted 
archers ; the foot-archers, sixteen hundred ; of triremes 
fit for service the city had three hundred, — The forces of 
various kinds which Athens possessed at the commence- 
ment of the war, when the first Peloponnesian invasion 
was impending, cannot be estimated at less. — To these 
Pericles added other arguments, such as he was fond of 
using, which were intended to prove to the Athenians that 
victory was certain. 

The citizens were persuaded, and brought into the city i-j 
their children and wives, iheir house- Thr ciitatns,j6iioaiHg 
hold goods, and even the wood-work of *« arfiiV*, gatlitr mtv 
their houses, which they took down, """'yi 
Their flocks and beasts of burden they conveyed to Euboea 
and the adjacent islands. 

The removal of the inhabitants was painful ; for the 
Athenians had always been accustomed to reside in the 
country, Such a life had been characteristic of them, i; 
more than of any other Hellenic 

I c 1 .. I .1 bul rtluctanlly. fiir Ihry 

people, from very early limes. In the . ._ , j „ .- 

•^ [- -> J J had tvrr loved a countrv 

days of Cecrops and the 6rst kings, /,>. /« old Hma ihiy 
down to the reign of Theseus, Attica '•'^'^ "• "/b""' '««- 
was divided into communes, having '^^^^' ,^^' ,J]^^* 
their own town halls and magistrates, oh/ diy of Aihtng. 
Except in case of alarm the whole 
people did not assemble in council under the king, but 
administered their own affairs, and advised together in 
their several townships. Some of them at times even 
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went to war with him, as the Eleusinians under Eumolpus 
with Erectheus. But when Theseus came to the throne, 
he, being a powerful as well as a wise ruler, among 
other improvements in the administration of the country, 
dissolved the councils and separate governments, and 
united all the inhabitants of Attica in the present city, 
establishing one council and town hall. They continued 
to live on their own lands, but he compelled them to 
resort to Athens as their metropolis, and henceforward 
ihey" were all inscribed in the roll of her citizens". 
A great city thus arose which was handed down by 
Theseus to his descendants, and from his day to this 
the Athenians have regularly celebrated the national 
festival of the Synoecia, or ' union of the communes ' in 
honour of the Goddess Athene. 

Before his time, what is now the Acropolis and the 
Small f.xttni of ihe ground lying under it to the south was 
andmtaiy. the City. Many reasons may be ui^ed 

in proof of this statement: — The temples of Athene and 
of other divinities are situated in the Acropolis itself, and 
those which are not lie chiefly thereabouts ; the temples 
of Olympian Zeus, for example, and of the Pythian Apollo, 
and the temple of Earth and of Dionysus in the Marshes, 
in honour of whom the more ancient Dionysia are cele- 
brated on the twelfth day of the month Antheslerion l', 
a festival which also continues to be observed by the 
Ionian descendants of the Athenians. In the same quarter 
are other ancient temples, and not far off is the fountain 
now called Enneacrounos, or the Nine Conduits, from the 
fonn given to it by the tyrants, but originally, before the 
springs were covered in, Callirrhoe, or the Fair Stream. 
The water of this fountain was used by the ancient 
Athenians on great occasions, it being near the original 
city; and at marriage rites and other ceremonies the 
custom is still retained. To this day the Acropolis or 



* Or, "all paid li 
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Citadel is called by the Athenians Palis, or City, because 
that neighbourhood was first inhabited. 

Thus for a long time the ancient Athenians enjoyed 16 
a country life in self-goVerning communities ; and although 
they were now united in a single ciiy, they and their de- 
scendants, down to the time of this war, from old habit 
generally resided with their households in the country 
where they had been born. For this reason, and also 
because they had recently restored their country-houses 
and estates after the Persian War, they had a disinclina- 
tion to move. They were depressed at the thought of 
forsaking their homes and the temples which had come 
down to them from their fathers and were the abiding 
memorials of their early constitution. They were going 
lo change their manner of life, and in leaving their villages 
were in fact each of them going into exile. 

When they came to Athens, only a few of them had 17 
houses or could find homes among _.. . 

friends or kindred. The majority took ing no kom,s qf ihar 
up their abode in the vacant spaces of oin"- oaupy iht lonpla 
the city, and in the temples and shrines "" uiasu spaas m 1 
of heroes, with the exception of those on 
the Acropolis, the Eleusinium, an d any other precinct which 
could be securely closed. The Pelasgian ground, as it 
was called, which lay at the foot of the citadel, was under 
a curse forbidding its occupation. There was also a half- 
line of a Pythian oracle to the same effect:^ 

'fiettcr tlic PelugiBn ground IcA waste.' 

Yet even this was filled under the sudden pressure of 
necessity. And to my mind the oracle came true in a sense 
exactly contrary to the popular expectation ; for the unlaw- 
ful occupation to which men were driven was not the cause 
of the calamities which befell the city, but the war was the 
cause of the occupation ; and the oracle without mentioning 
the war foresaw that the place would be inhabited some 
day for no good. Many also established themselves in 
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the turrets of the walls, or in any other place which they 
could find ; for the city could not contain them when they 
first came in. But afterwards they divided among them 
the Long Walla and the greater part of the Piraeus. At 
the same time the Athenians applied themselves vigorously 
to the war, summoning their allies, and preparing an 
expedition of a hundred ships against the Peloponnese. 
i8 While they were thus engaged, the Peloponnesian army 

Ti □ , . was advancing: it arrived first of all at 

Tkt Pelofionnisians ° 

advaHaioOenoi,whicb Oenoe, a fottress on the confines of 
ikiy ottempiiH vain to Atticaand Boeotia,which wasgarrisoncd 
"^"^ by the Athenians whenever war broke 

out, and was the point at which the Peloponnesians in- 
tended to enter the enemy's country. There they encamped 
and prepared to assault the walls by means of engines and 
siege works. But these and other measures took up time 
and detained them in the neighbourhood. Archidamus 
was severely blamed for the delay; he was also thought 
not to have been energetic enough in levying war, and to 
have done the Athenians good service by discouraging 
vigorous action. After the muster of the forces he had 
been accused of delay at the isthmus, and of loitering on 
the march. But his reputation was most affected by his 
halt at Oenoe. For the Athenians employed the interval 
in getting away their properly; and the Peloponnesians 
fancied that, if they had advanced quickly and he had not 
lingered, they could have seized everything before it was 
conveyed within the walls. Such were the feelings enter- 
tained towards Archidamus by his troops during the 
halt. He is said to have held back in the belief that 
the Athenians, while their lands were still un ravage d •, 
would yield, and that the thought of allowing them to be 
devastated would be too much for them, 
19 But when they had assaulted Oenoe, and after leaving 
no means untried were unable to take it, and no herald 

* Cp. i. Sa med. 
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came from the Athenians, at last they marched on, and 
about the eightieth day after the entry of the Thebans into 
Plataea, in the middle of the summ 
when the corn was ii 
Attica, under the command of Archi- '° •''"*''""". 
damus the son of Zeuxidamus the Lacedaemonian king. 
They encamped and ravaged, first of all, Eleusis and the 
plain of Thria, where they put to flight some Athenian 
horse near the streams called Rheiti ; they then advanced, 
keeping Mount Aegaleos on the right hand, through the 
district of Kropeia until they reached Acharnae, which is 
the largest of the Athenian townships or demes, as they 
are called ; and at Acharnae they encamped, and remained 
there a considerable time ravaging the country. 

In this first invasion Archidamus is said to have lingered 21 
about Acharnae with his army ready whrn iJuy lingtr, in i/u 
for battle, instead of descending into ltop4 ihai tin AihtHiana 
the plain '', in the hope that the Athe- """ """ ""' '"■^■f*'" 
nians, who were now flourishing in youth and numbers 
and provided for war as they had never been before, 
would perhaps meet them in the field rather than allow 
their lands to be ravaged. When therefore they did not 
appear at Eleusis or in the plain of Thria, he tried once 
more whether by encamping in the neighbourhood of 
Acharnae he could induce them to come out. The 
situation appeared to be convenient, and the Acharnians, 
being a considerable section of the city and furnishing 
three thousand hopliles, were likely to be impatient at 
the destruction of their property, and would communicate 
to the whole people a desire to fight. Or if the Athenians 
did not come out to meet him during this invasion, he 
could henceforward ravage the plain with more confidence, 
and march right up to the walls of the city. The Achar- 
nians, having lost their own possessions, would be less 
willing to hazard their lives on behalf of their neighbours. 
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popularity o/Frridts. 



and so there would be a division in the Athenian counsels. 
Such was the motive of Archidamus in remaining at 
Acharnae. 
I The Athenians, so long as the Lacedaemonians were in 
the neighbourhood of Eleusis and the 
plain of Thria, entertained a hope that 
they would come no further. They 
remembered how, fourteen years before *, the Lacedae- 
monian king, Pleistoanax the son of Pausanias, invaded 
Attica with a Peloponnesianarmy, and how after advancing 
as far as Eleusis and Thria he came no further, but re- 
treated. And indeed this retreat was the cause of his 
exile ; for he was thought to have been bribed. But when 
they saw the army in the neighbourhood of Acharnae, and 
barely seven miles from the city, they felt the presence of 
the invader to be intolerable. The devastation of their 
country before their eyes, which the younger men had 
never seen at all, nor the elder except in the Persian in- 
vasion, naturally appeared to them a horrible thing, and 
the whole people, the young men especially, were anxious 
to go forth and put a stop to it. Knots were formed in 
the streets, and there were loud disputes, some eager to 
go out, a minority resisting. Soothsayers were repeating 
oracles of the most different kinds, which all found in 
some one or other enthusiastic listeners. The Acharnians, 
who in their own estimation were no small part of the 
Athenian state, seeing their land ravaged, strongly in- 
sisted thai they should go out and fight. The excitement 
in the city was universal ; the people were furious with 
Pericles, and, forgetting all his previous warnings, they 
abused him for not leading them to battle, as their general 
should, and laid all their miseries to his charge. 
3 But he, seeing that they were overcome by the irritation 
of the moment and inclined to evil counsels, and con- 
fident that he was right in refusing to go out, would not 
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summon an assembly or meeting of any kind, lest, coming 
together more in anger than in pru- Hi nfusts to comply 
dence, they might take some false step. ■"^A thtiraiiihts. 
He maintained a strict watch over the city, and sought to 
calm the irritation as far as he could. Meanwhile he sent 
out horsemen from time to time to prevent flying parties 
finding their way into the fields near the city and doing 
mischief. A skirmish took place at Phrygia between one 
of the divisions of the Athenian horse skimishatPhtygut, 
assisted by their Thessalian allies on in whkh tkr Aihmians 
the one hand, and the Boeotian cavalry ''""'<"'''"•■ 
on the other, in which the Athenians and Thessalians were 
at least a match for their opponents, until, the Boeotian 
infantry coming up to support the horse, they were com- 
pelled to fly. The Athenians and Thessalians lost a few 
men, but recovered their bodies on the same day without 
asking for a truce. On the morrow the Peloponnesians 
raised a trophy. The forces which the Thessalians brought 
to the aid of the Athenians, according to the terms of their 
old alliance", consisted of Larissaeans, Pharsalians, 
Cranonians, Pyrasians, Gyrtonians, and Pheraeans, The 
leaders of the Larissaeans were Polymedes and Aristonous, 
one from each of the two leading factions of their city ; the 
Pharsalians were commanded by Meno. The forces of 
the other cities had likewise generals of their own. 

When the Peloponnesians found that the Athenians did 23 
not come out to meet them, they moved 
their army from Acharnae, and ravaged 
some of the townships which lie be- 
tween Mount Parnes and Mount 
Brilcssus. While they were still 
the country, the Athenians sent the fleet of a hundred ships 
which they had been equipping on an expedition round 
the Peloponnese. These ships carried on board a thousand 
hoplites and four hundred archers; they were under the 



Tkt Attunians smd 
int hundrtd ships to 
^ruisi rDHHff Pilo/ioii- 
itsus. Thi mniy rt- 
lirt/rom Allica. 



* Cp. i. loa tin,, 107 Ra.; 
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command of Carcinus the son of Xenotimus, Proteas the 
son of Epicles, and Socrates the son of Antigenes. After 
the departure of tbe fleet the Peloponnesians remained in 
Attiea as long as their provisions lasted, and then, taking 
a new route, retired through Boeotia. In passing by 
Oropus they wasted the country called Peiratke ", inhabited 
by the Oropians, who are subjects of the Athenians, On 
their return to Peloponnesus the troops dispersed to their 
several cities. 
4 When they had retreated, the Athenians posted guards 
to keep watch both by land and sea, 

Tht AlhaiiaHs sti "^ . , . , , . . , 

,^,aihcu^Hdu.i^i. a precaution which they maintained 
aHdaJiHHdmfirirrmts throughout the War. They then 
m last o/ OH taiact by passed a decree reserving of the 
treasure in the Acropolis a thousand 
talents''; this sum was set apart and was not to be 
expended unless the enemy attacked the city with a fleet 
and they had to defend it. In any other case, he who 
brought fonvard or put to the vote a proposal to touch the 
money was to be punished with death. They also resolved 
to set apart yearly a hundred triremes, the finest of the 
year, and to appoint trierarchs for them ; these Ihey were 
only to use at the same time with the money, and in the 
same emergency, 
'S The Athenian forces, which had lately been dispatched 
Piomdiigs of the to Peloponnesus in the hundred vessels, 
Aikmian /i€ii. and Were assisted by the Corcyraeans 

with fifty ships and by some of the allies from the same 
region, did considerable damage on the Peloponnesian 
coast. They also disembarked and attacked Mcthone, 
a fortress in Laconia, which was weak and had no regular 
garrison. Now Brasidas the son of Tellis, a Spartan, 
happened to be in those parts in command of a force, and, 
seeing the danger, he came to the aid of the inhabitants 

- Reading with the MSS. r^r yfiv riiv DdpoTit^c. Cp. iii. 91 med., U 
Ttfnniiv rif! nipar -j^t, i,e. the COMl opposite Euboea. 

'" About {,300,000. 
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with a hundred hoplites. He dashed through the scattered 
parties of Athenian troops, whose attention was occupied 
with the fortress, and threw himself into Methone, suffering 
a slight loss; he thus saved the place. The exploit was 
publicly acknowledged at Sparta, Brasidas being the first 
Spartan who obtained this distinction in the war. The 
Athenians, proceeding on their voyage, ravaged the 
territory of Pheia in Elis for two days, and defeated three 
hundred chosen men from the vale of Elis, as well as 
some Elean perioeci from the neighbourhood of Pheia who 
came to the rescue. But a violent storm arose, and there 
was no harbour in which the fleet could find shelter; so 
the greater part of the army re-embarked and sailed round 
the promontory called Ichthys towards the harbour of 
Pheia. Meanwhile the Messenians and others who were 
unable lo gel on board marched by land and captured 
Pheia. The fleet soon sailed into the harbour and took 
them up ; they then evacuated Pheia and put to sea. By 
this time the main army of the Eleans had arrived ; where- 
upon the Athenians proceeded on their way to other places, 
which they ravaged. 

About the same time the Athenians sent thirty ships to 26 
cruise off Locris, having an eye also to Thirty ships an smt 
the safety of Euboea. Cleopompus the '0 Latris. 
son of Cleinias was their commander. He made descents 
on the Locrian coast and ravaged various places. He also 
captured Thronium, taking hostages of the inhabitants, and 
at Alop^ defeated the Locrians who came to defend the 
place. 

In the same summer the Athenians expelled the 27 
Aeginetans and their families from T/it Aihimana trpti 
Aegina, alleging that they had been the "" Atgiittians jrom 

r , T. - 1 11. IhflT eoHHtry. Somr of 

main cause oi the war. 1 he island lies ,he,tUes an siiiUd by 
close to Peloponnesus, and they thought Mr Law/atmomaiis >h 
it safer to send thither settlers of their Thyna. 
own, an intention which they shortly afterwards carried 
out. The Lacedaemonians gave the Aeginetan exiles the 
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town of Thyrea to occupy and the adjoining country to 
cultivate, partly in order to annoy ihe Athenians, partly 
t of gratitude to the Aeginetans, who had done them 
tfice at the time of the earthquake and the revolt 
lie Helots. The Thyrean territory is a strip of land 
Ming down to the sea on the borders of Argolis and 
Laconia. There some of them found a home; others 
dispersed over Hellas. 

28 During the same summer, at the beginning of the lunar 

month (apparently the only time when 
EclipM of Ihi sun. V ft- J J 

such an event is possible), and in 
the afternoon, there was an eclipse of tlie sun, which 
took the form of a crescent, and then became full again ; 
during the eclipse a few stars were visible. 

29 In the same summer, Nymphodorus the son of Pythes, 

a native of Abdera and a man of great 

Tht A ItiiHiaHs tnakt . „ . , „ . , , , , - . 

Nymbkodorus t/rn'r mnuence With bnalces who had married 
prattHHt, hoping ihai his sistcr, Was made by the Athenians 
hi will sain over siial- f^e^j. proxenus at that place and invited 
tts. mug of Tkraa. , , . , , , , , r > 

by them to Athens. He had formerly 

been considered their enemy, but now they hoped that he 
would gain over to their alliance SItalces, who was the son 
of Teres and king of Thrace. 

This Teres, the father of Sitalces, was the first founder 
SHahxs ims ihi mil of the great Odrysian empire, which he 
of Ttns, ihtfoundtr of extended over a large part of Thrace, 
'rh^^h^^TJ^i- although many of the Thracian tribes 
wwH with Ik* Ttrtus are still independent He has no 
of myUioiogy. connexion with Tereus who took to 

wife from Athens Procne, the daughter of Pandion ; they 
do not even belong to the same Thrace. For Tereus 
dwelt in Daulia, a part of the region which is now called 
Phocis but in those days was inhabited by Thracians, and 
in that country Ilys suffered at the hands of the women 
Procne and Philomela. Many of the poets when they 
make mention of the nightingale (Philomela) apply to the 
bird the epithet Daulian. Further, Pandion would surely 
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have formed a marriage connexion for his daughter among 
his neighbours with a view to mutual protection, and not 
at a distance ofso many days' journey, among the Odrysian 
Thracians. And the Teres of whom 1 am speaking, and 
who was the first powerful king of the Odrysae, has not 
even the same name". 

Now Sitalces, whom the Athenians made their ally, was 
the son of this Teres; they wanted 

, . . , . , Silalas bttomis an 

nim to assist them 111 the conquest ally 0/ Aikms. and his 
of Chalcidicf; and of Perdiccas. So mw « madt an Alht- 
Nj-mphodorus came to Athens, nego- "«'"''i>'"''- P"^"''^ 
tiated the alliance with Sitalces, and 
got his son Sadocus enrolled an Athenian citizen. He 
also undertook to terminate the war in Chalcidice, 
promising that he would persuade Sitalces to send the 
Athenians an army of Thracian horsemen and largeteers. 
He further reconciled Perdiccas with the Athenians, and 
persuaded them to restore Therme to him •>. Whereupon 
Perdiccas joined the Athenian army under Phormio'', and 
with him fought against the Chalcidians. Thus Sitalces 
the son of Teres king of Thrace, and Perdiccas son of 
Alexander king of Macedonia, entered into the Athenian 
alliance. 

The Athenians, in the hundred ships which were still 30 
cruising about Peloponnesus, took j-^^ Aihmians cap- 
Soliium, a town belonging to the lun SoUium and Ana- 
Corinthians, which they handed over 
to the Palaereans of Acarnania, giving ■ 
to them alone of the Acarnanians the right of occupying 
the cily and country. They also stormed the town of 
Astacus, and driving out Evarchus who was tyrant there, 
added it to the Athenian confederacy. They next sailed 
to the island of Cephallenia, which they gained over with- 
out fighting. The island lies over against Acarnania and 
Leucas, and contains four cities inhabited by the Paleans, 

* i. c. is called Teres, not Tereus, 
" Cp. i. 61 init. • Cp. i. 64 raed. 
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Cranians, Samaeans, and Pronnaeans, Soon afterwards 
the fleet proceeded on its voyage homewards. 

1 About the end of the summer the entire Athenian force, 
nrAihfmmsHHdtr including the metics, invaded the 

ikteomtHaHdc/Ptiicla territory of Megara, under the com- 
manh i-io tk, Mtsand niand of Pericles the son of Xan thippus. 
The Athenian fleet had reached Aegina 
on its way home, and when the commanders heard that 
the whole armed force of the city was in Megara, they 
sailed thither and joined them. This was the largest 
army which the Athenians ever had in one place; for the 
city was still in her full strength, and had not as yet 
suffered from the plague. The Athenians themselves 
numbered not less than ten thousand hoplites, exclusive 
of the remaining three thousand who were engaged at 
Potidaea. A force of metic hoplites amounting to at least 
three thousand took part in the invasion, and also a large 
number of light-armed troops. After ravaging the greater 
part of the country they retired. They repeated the 
invasion, sometimes with cavalry, sometimes with the 
whole Athenian army, every year during the war until 
Nisaea was taken ". 

2 At the end of this summer the island of Atalante, which 
Tht Athenians fortify Hes off the coast of the Opuntian 

iht island of AiaiaKii. Locrians and had hitherto been unin- 
habited, was fortilied and made a guard-station by the 
Athenians. They wanted to prevent pirates sailing from 
Opus and other places in Locris and plundering Euboea. 
Such were the events which occurred during the remainder 
of the summer after the Peloponnesians had retired from 
Attica. 

3 Tht CanHikians rr- Duringthefollowingwinter, Evarchus 
sion iMt tyrant Evar- [he Acarnanian, desiring to be restored 
',1"^ tf"",^' ,Fl to Aslacus, persuaded the Corinthians 

iJtiir rrtum thty attack ' 

CephaiUma.buiandf to Sail With forty ships and fifteen 

Mitd. hundred hoplites and reinstate hira, he 

" Cp. iv. 66 inil., 69 fin. 
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himself hiring some mercenaries. Of this expedition 
Euphamidas the son of Aristonymus, Timoxenus the son 
of Timocrates, and Eumachus the son of Chrysis, were 
the commanders. They sailed to Astacus, and restored 
Evarchus ; they then tried to gain over certain other 
towns on the coast of Acarnania ; but, failing in their 
attempt, they proceeded homewards. Touching at 
Cephallenia on their voyage, they made a descent on the 
country of the Cranians, but being entrapped by means of 
a pretended agreement, and then unexpectedly attacked, 
they lost a part of their forces; at length, not without 
a severe struggle, they put to sea ^ain and returned 
home. 

During the same winter, in accordance with an old 34 
national custom, the funeral of those y^^ AtlitmaHs aU- 
who first fell in this war was celebrated bmuikifunrraiqfihnr 
by the Athenians at the public charge. ^'<»«'s who had dxid 
The ceremony is as follows ; Three 
days before the celebration they erect a tent in which the 
bones of the dead are laid out, and every one brings to 
his own dead any offering which he pleases. At the time 
of the funeral the bones are placed in chests of cypress 
wood, which are conveyed on hearses ; there is one chest 
for each tribe. They also carry a smgle empty litter 
decked with a pall for all whose bodies are missing, and 
cannot be recovered after the battle. The procession is 
accompanied by any one who chooses, whether citizen or 
stranger, and the female relatives of the deceased are 
present at the place of interment and make lamentation. 
The public sepulchre is situated in the most beautiful spot 
outside the walls ; there they always bury those who fall 
in war ; only after the battle of Marathon the dead, in 
recognition of their pre-eminent valour, were interred on 
the field. When the remains have been laid in the earth, 
some man of known ability and high reputation, chosen by 
the city, delivers a suitable oration over them ; after which 
the people depart. Such is the manner of interment ; and 



tile ceremony was repeated from time to time throughout 
the war. Over those who were the first buried Pericles 
was chosen to speak. At the fitting moment he advanced 
fi"om the sepulchre to a lofty stage, which had been erected 
in order that he might be heard as far as possible by the 
multitude, and spoke as follows:— 

(funeral speech.) 
35 'Most of those who have spoken here before me 
Tkf/<,wwAich^/«„, have commended the lawgiver who 
fJiis oraKon has bten added this oration to our other funeral 
ofltH praised. Bui I customs; it seemed to them a worthy 
ihTbm^b^dJiuTnh, '^•'■"E that such an honour should be 
MoiioimpfrilthtirnpM- given at their burial to the dead who 
/oft™ on iht skill of jj^yg fallen on the field of battle. But 
anersiots apirrnvd <hf ^shouId havepreferredthat, when men's 
frxtia, and I must deeds have been brave, they should 
°^- be honoured in deed only, and with 

such an honour as this public funeral, which j-ou are now 
witnessing. Then the reputation of many would not have 
been imperilled on the eloquence or xvant of eloquence of 
one, and their virtues believed or not as he spoke well or 
ill. For it is difficult to say neither too little nor too much; 
and even moderation is apt not to give the impression of 
truthfulness. The friend of the dead who knows the facts 
is likely to think that the words of the speaker fall short of 
his knowledge and of his wishes ; another who is not so 
well informed, when he hears of anything which surpasses 
his own powers, will be envious and will suspect exaggera- 
tion. Mankind are tolerant of the praisesof others so long 
as each hearer thinks that he can do as well or nearly as 
well himself, but, when the speaker rises above him, 
jealousy is aroused and he begins to be incredulous. 
However, since our ancestors have set the seal of their 
approval upon the practice, I must obey, and to the utmost 
of my power shall endeavour to satisfy the wishes and 
beliefs of all who hear me. 
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' I will speak first of our ancestors, for it is right and 3° 

seemly that now, when we are lament- i will first commmio- 
ing the dead, a tribute should be paid nu our firtdiasxm. 
to their memory. There has never "*' S"" ■« ffdom 
been a time when lliey did not inhabit 1"^"^'"' ,1'"'!*^" 

, ■' Jon pratsmg IM dtatl. 

this land, which by their valour they / win dfscnhg how 
have handed down from generation to -^'*<"s *■" <"»< '«' 
generation, and we have received from *™' '"^' 
them a free state. But if they were worthy of praise, still 
more were our fathers, who added to their inheritance, 
and after many a struggle transmitted to us Iheir sons this 
great empire. And we ourselves assembled here to-day, 
who are still most of us in the vigour of life, have carried 
the work of improvement further, and have richly endowed 
our city with all things, so that she is sufficient for herself 
both in peace and war. Of the military exploits by which 
our various possessions were acquired, or of the energy 
with which we or our fathers drove back the tide of war, 
Hellenic or Barbarian, I will not speak ; for the tale would 
be long and is familiar to you. But before I praise the 
dead, I should like to point out by what principles of 
action we rose* to power, and under what institutions and 
through what manner of life our empire became great. 
For I conceive that such thoughts are not unsuited to the 
occasion, and that this numerous assembly of citizens and 
strangers may profitably listen to them. 

' Our form of government does not enter into rivalry 37 
with the institutions of others. We Our govimmmt is 
do not copy our neighbours, but are ^ dtmocracy, but hv 
an example to them. It is true that l^X^ fr"^! 
we are called a democracy, for the Our public Uft is frtt 
administration is in the hands of the /"™ fdHsivtntss. out 
many and no. of .he few. But while ^Z'Z::^^^ 
the law secures equal justice to all iMjundioHs of law and 
alike in their private disputes, the ™siom. 
claim of excellence is also recognised ; and when a 

' Reading ftKSofUt, 
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citizen is in any way distinguished, he is preferred 
to the public service, not as a matter of privilege, 
but as the reward of merit. Neither is poverty a bar, 
but a man may benefit his country whatever be the 
obscurity of his condition. There is no exciusivencss in 
our public life, and in our private intercourse we are not 
suspicious of one another, nor angry with our neighbour 
if he does what he likes ; we do not put on sour looks at 
him which, though harmless, are not pleasant. While we 
are thus unconstrained in our private intercourse, a spirit 
of reverence pervades our public acts; we are prevented 
from doing wrong by respect for the authorities and for 
the laws, having an especial regard to those which are 
ordained for the protection of the injured as well as to 
those unwritten laws which bring upon the transgressor of 
them the reprobation of the general sentiment, 
38 ' And we have not forgotten to provide for our weary 

,„ , , , ... spirits many relaxations from toil : we 

Wifind nlaxahoiim , 

our amusimtHis, and nave regular games and sacrifices 

inourkoma: and ilii throughout the year; our homes are 

«Mc«^HdconiribHi4, beamifui ^^^ elegant; and the delight 
to our mjqymml. , . , , ., ° , . „ , , .° 

which we daily feel in all these things 

helps to banish melancholy. Because of the greatness of 
our city the fruits of tlie whole earth flow in upon us ; so 
that we enjoy the goods of other countries as freely as of 
our own. 
■ 39 'Then, again, our military training is in many respects 
iHwaruie siMgiyan superior to that of our adversaries. 
amalrh/orlliwPtlopoH- Qur city is thix>wn open to the world, 

w.h„v.no3^isJ:,d ^n'' w^ "^^-^^ e^F»' a loreigner or 
undergo no labonoHs prevent him from seeing or learning 
'^"'"S- anything of which the secret if revealed 

to an enemy might, profit him. We rely not upon manage- 
ment or trickery, but upon our own hearts and hands. And 
in the matter of education, whereas they from early youth 
are always undergoing laborious exercises which are to 
make them brave, we live at ease, and yet are equally 
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ready to face 'the perils which ihey face". And here is 
the proof. The Lacedaemonians come into Attica not by 
themselves, but with their whole confederacy following; 
we go alone into a neighbour's country; and although our 
opponents are fighting for their homes and we on a foreign 
soil, we have seldom any difficulty in overcoming them. 
Our enemies have never yet felt our united strength ; the 
care of a navy divides our attention, and on land we are 
obliged to send our own citizens everywhere. But they, if 
they meet and defeat a part of our army, are as proud as 
if they had routed us all, and when defeated they pretend 
to have been vanquished by us all, 

' If then we prefer to meet danger with a light heart but 
without laborious training, and with Wt an noi mmraud 
a courage which is gained by habit and iiycti"HrT,nrDuigari,^ 
not enforced bylaw, are we not greatly ^ «*-''*■ "''"' ff 
the gamers? Smce we do not antici- affain. Mining ikat 
pate the pain, although, when the hour noihiag is lost fy/m 
comes, we can be as brave as those '^"^^- Ourgcod- 
, msi to olhtra apnnga 

who never allow themselves to rest ; „g, y^„ mtmit, but 
and thus too our city is equally ad- fiom "it gmtroHt coh- 
mirable in peace and in war. For we J'''"'" o/jncdtm. ^^ 
are lovers of the beautiful, yet simple in^ur tastes, and 
we cultivate the mind without loss of manliness. Wealth 
we employ, not for talk and ostentation,.but when there is 
a real use for it. To avow poverty with us is no disgrace ; 
the true disgrace is in doing nothing to avoid it. An 
Athenian citizen does not neglect the state because he 
takes care of his own household ; and even those of us 
who are engaged in business have a very fair idea of 
politics. We alone regard a man who takes no interest 
in public affairs, not as a harmless, but as a useless 
character; and if few of us are originators, we are all 
sound judges of a policy. The great impediment to action 



• Or, •perils »upb as o 
eoougih to daunt us.' 
VOL. I. 
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i«, in our opinion, not discussion, but the want of t 

knowledge which is gained by discussion preparatoiy | 

Action, For we have a peculiar power of thinking I 

wc act and of acting too, whereas other men are courageous ' 

tmta ignorance but hesiute upon reflection. And ther 

are surely lo be esteemed the bravest spirits wbo, 1 ' ~ 

die dearest sense both of the pains and pleasures « 

do not on that account shrink from danger. 

gCKid, agmin, wc are unlike others ; we make our i 

by CDBfening. not by receiving ,fa\'ours. No 

confers a fiii,x>ur is the firmer friend, because ] 

baa by Kndness keep alive the memory of an oUjp 

bat Alt redpicnt is colder in his fedings, becanae li^ 
kMms dial in requiting another's generositr be will not 
be iRMimg gratitude but only paying a 6tAA. We akmc 
4o {pod to our Deig^iboars not upon a calculation of 
hmwii, bat in tke confidence of freedom and in a fia 
* fiij- . TT I . li fi ""^ **i*"s spiqf. Tosanisgi:3a 
ari^ ^ Jh*» Sk tbat Athens is d»e acfaool of P *^ 
^^ * *r Jhv < aad diat the iudi r i d uJ .; 



couragconE ■ 
And thrjr 

unst^^^^l 
!>ecaiiae lie ' 



^ — r^ t m 1^ ] • II « 1 ' — 

vBR* ^^Mn-' ^ ^^^ iwic4 ftfcf^uft of action audi Ac i 



vU AthoKt atene aoMni; her < 

46 4he ttficm a bor. Xa e»«ry a>te> t>iiaL.k gainst ber ii 

lft%MM« the Y«Mna wkKii he sbsbob s ihe taate 
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Tht praisr oftht dly 
s iht praist of Ihtu 
HtH. for thiy madi hir 
grtal. Good and bad. 
poor alii*, 
firtfinrd dealk lo dis- 



although his representation of the facts will not bear the 
light of day. For we have compelled every land and every 
sea lo open a path for our valour, and have everywhere 
planted eternal memorials of our friendship and of our 
enmity. Such is the city for whose sake these men nobly 
fought and died ; they could not bear the thought that she 
might be taken from them ; and every one of us who 

survive should gladly toil on her behalf. <— 

' 1 have dwelt upon the greatness of Athens became 4a 
1 want to show you thgt we are con- 
tending for a higher prize than those 
who enjoy none of these privileges, and 
to establish by manifest proof the merit 
of these men whom I am now com- 
memorating. Their loftiest praise has *'™^'- 
been -already spoken, For in magnifying the city I have 
minified them, and men like them whose virtues made 
her glorious. And o|how few Hellenes can it be said as 
of them, that their deeds when weighed in the balance 
have been found equal to their fame ! Methinks that 
a death such as theirs has been gives the true measure of 
a man's worth ; it may be the first revelation of his virtues, 
but is at any rate their final seal. For ^en those who 
come short in other ways may justly plead the valour with 
which they have fought for their coiintcy; they have 
blotted out the evil with the good, and have benefited the 
statf more by their public services than they have injured 
her by their private actions. None of these men were 
enervated by wealth or hesitated to resign the pleasures of 
life; none of them put off the evil day in the hope, natural 
to poverty, that a man, though poor, may one day become 
rich. But, deeming that the punishment of their enemies 
was sweeter than any of these things, and that they could 
fall in no nobler cause, they determined at the hazard of 
their lives to be honourably avenged, and to leave the rest. 
They resigned to hope their unknown chance of happiness ; 
but in the face of death they resolved to rely upon them- 
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selves alone. And when the moment came they were 
minded to resist and suffer, rather than to lly and save 
their lives ; they ran away from the word of dishonour, 
but on the battle-field their feet stood fast, and "in 
an instant, at the height of their fortune, they passed 
away from the scene, not of their fear, but of their 
glory-. 
43 ' Such was the end of these men ; they were worthy of 
Athens, and the living need not desire 
Afk^T^nJ'^u'Zi ^° have a more heroic spirit, although 
kHouihotttiovalHiihtm. they may pray for a less fatal issue. 
ThryavrcumitdmiAar The value of such a Spirit is not to be 

,f "^4"™?iS "p™*'^ '" ''•"^'- ^y ""' °'" 

Tfitir sfpniehrf is ikt discourse to you for ever about the ad- 

rmumbrana of ihim vantages of a brave defence, which you 

'pJL'ThTr "iZ^ >="0'* ^'ready. But instead of listening 

vntkoKtMr: u is iht to him 1 would have you day by day 

presptniHs, mil Iht u«- fix your eyes upon the greatness of 

foriunati, who should *-l_ .m i_ chj '-l 

•'. ^i ' Athens, untd you become filled with 

the love of her ; and when you are 
impressed by the spectacle of her glory, reflect that this 
empire has been acquired by men who knew their duty 
and had the courage to do it, who in the hour of conflict 
had the fear of dishonour always present to them, and 
who, if ever they failed in an enterprise, would not allow 
their virtues to be lost to their country, but freely gave 
their lives to her as the fairest offering which they could 
present at her feast. The sacrifice which they collectively 
made was individually repaid to them ; for they received 
again each one for himself a praise which grows not old, 
and the noblest of all sepulchres — I speak not of that in 
which their remains are laid, but of that in which their 
glory survives, and is proclaimed always and on every 



• Or. taking T^X^ with nupDu: 'while for a moment they were i 
hands of fortune, *i the helg'ht, not of terror but of glory, they pi 
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fitting occasion both in word and deed. For the whole 
earth is the sepulchre of famous men; not only are they 
commemorated by columns and inscriptions in their own 
country, but in foreign lands there dwells also an unwritten 
memorial of them, graven not on stone but in the hearts of 
men. Make them your examples, and, esteeming courage 
to be freedom and freedom to be happiness, do not weigh 
too nicely the perils of war. The unfortunate who has no 
hope of a change for the better has less reason to throw 
away his life than the prosperous who, if he survive, is 
always liable to a change for the worse, and to whom any 
accidental fall makes the most serious difference. To 
a man of spirit, cowardice and disaster coming together 
are far more bitter than death striking him unperceived at 
a time when he is full of courage and animated by the 
general hope. 

' Wherefore 1 do not now commiserate the parents of the 44 
dead who stand here ; I would rather 
comfort them. You know that your 
life has been passed amid manifold fomdmiherikaHpiHtd. 
vicissitudes : and that they may be ^°"", °^ ,""'" '""^ 
deemed fortunate who have gained ^, /^A^t. tMr sor- 
most honour, whether an honourable niui and stnv ihi statt : 
death like theirs, or an honourable "''»''"'"•'" fouldj^ 

, , , membtr how larei l/irir 

sorrow like yours, and whose days ^^„ „j ^^ppi,^ *„, 
have been so ordered that ihe term Uin, and U nmsoiid 
of their happiness is likewise the term ij"'"g'>"yo/ihose^/,o 
of their life. I know how hard it is ""*'""■ 
to make you feel this, when the good fortune of others 
will too often remind you of the gladness which once 
tightened your hearts, And sorrow is felt at the want of 
those blessings, not which a man never knew, but which 
were a part of his life before they were taken from him. 
Some of you are of an age at which they may hope to 
have other children, and they ought to bear their sorrow 
better; not only will the children who may hereafter be 
born make them forget their own lost ones, but the city 
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will be doubly a gaJncrr. She will not be left deso l ate^ i 
»he will be safer. For a man's counsel cannot have equl 
wMght or worth, when he alone has no children to risk ni 
the general danger. To those of you who have passed 
Iheir prime, I say ; "Congratulate yourselves that j'ou ha.vv 
been happy during the greater part of your days; re- 
member tiiat your life of sorrow will not last long, and be 
comforted by the glory of those who are gone. For the 
love of honour alone ia ever young, and not riches, as 
le Bay, but honour is the delight of men when they are 
ind useless." 

o you who are the sons and brothers of the departed, 
, , , I see that the struggle to emulate them 
uitljltj iMr ^mfilr Will be an arduous one. For all men 
lntrdioimiMh.jbrmtii pfaisc the dead, and, however pre- 
;fjMioH»<>/ihiliviHg. (.mincnt your virtue may be, hardly 
•irnJ. LH Ihf mJom, W'l' yo" "c thought, I do not say to 
•f^mtn iMr natural equal, but even to approach them. The 
their rivals and detractors. 



hiM firmin 



0„4 j,void liyin 
w »Hd blami. , , . , , 

but when a m.in is out of the way, the 

honour and good-will which he receives is unalloyed. And, 
if 1 am lo speak of womanly virtues to those of you who 
will henceforth be widows, let me sum them up in one 
short admonition: To a woman not to show more weak- 
ncas than \» natural lo her sex is a great glory, and not to 
be talked about for good or for evil among men. 
46 ' I have paid the required tribute, in obedience to the 
Sk Imm I fmU a Jm 'i*^^' making use of such fitting words 
fnftii* V aw* <u M« as I had. The tribute of deeds has 
^H ^^' ^"^ b»«n paid in part ; for the dead ha\-e 
Mm >mm( •• iK> i^ *>**^' honourably interred, and it re- 
tki m m \ ik n n « m fftt^iir Riajns only that their children should 
*'**'■• be maintained at the public chai^ 

until thvy are grown upi this is the solid prize 
which, as with a gariand. Athens crowns her sons IJi 
ami dc«d, after a struggle like theirs. For where 
nwmids of virtue are greatest, there the noblest 
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are enlisted in the service of the state. And now, when 
you have duly lamented, every one his own dead, you 
may depart.' 

Such was the order of the funeral celebrated in th{s47 
winter, with the end of which ended Sirond invasion of 
the first year of the Peloponn esian Anica; ouiinoto/ttie^^-*3o. 
War. As soon as summer returned, /""S^'- 0.87.3- 

the Peloponnesian army, comprising as before two-thirds of 
the force of each confederate state, under the command 
of the Lacedaemonian king Archidamus, the son of Zeuxi- 
damus, invaded Attica, where they established themselves 
and ravaged the country. They had not been there many 
days when the plague broke out at Athens for the first 
time. A similar disorder is said to have previously smitten 
many places, particularly Lemnos, but there is no record 
of such a pestilence occurring elsewhere, or of so great 
a destruction of human life. For a while physicians, in 
ignorance of the nature of the disease, sought to apply 
remedies; but it was in vain, and they themselves were 
among the first victims, because they oftenest came inlo 
contact wilh it. No human art was of any avail, and as to 
supplications in temples, enquiries of oracles, and the like, 
they were utterly useless, and at last men were over- 
powered by the calamity and gave them all up. 

The disease is said to have begun south of Egypt in 4.8 
Aethiopia; thence it descended into wiMf eommmeni in 
Egypt and Libya, and after spreading ■^''*">/«'- Tht origin 
over the greater part of the Persian utowi" but I'ih^l mn- 
empire, suddenly fell upon Athens. It fiHtmysri/to iht/ads. 
first attacked the inhabitants of the / «™ "ysuZ/o s-^f-w. 
Piraeus, and it was supposed that the Peloponn esians had 
poisoned the cisterns, no conduits having as yet been 
made there. It afterwards reached the upper city, and 
then the mortality became far greater. As to its probable 
origin or the causes which might or could have produced 
such a disturbance of nature, every man, whether a 
physician or not, will give his own opinion. But 1 shall 
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describe its actual course, and the symptoms by wbl 
any one who knows them beforehand may recognise t 
disorder should it ever reappear. For I was myi 
attacked, and witnessed the sufferings of others, 
49 The season was admitted to have been remarkably f\ 
Tht thamiiriatia of from Ordinary sickness; and if ai 
iht disiast. ijody was already ill of any otiu 

disease, it was absorbed in this. Many who were i 
perfect health, all in a moment, and without any apparei 
reason, were seized with violent heats in the head : 
with redness and inflammation of the eyes. Internal^ 
the throat and the tongue were quickly suffused with blooc 
and the breath became unnatural and fetid. There followe 
sneezing and hoarseness; in a short time the disordei 
accompanied by a violent cough, reached the chest ; tha 
fastening lower down, it would move the stomach 
bring on all the vomits of bile to which physicians hav 
ever given names ; and they were very distressing. A) 
ineffectual retching producing violent convulsions attacJcei 
most of the sufferers ; « some as soon as the previou 
symptoms had abated, others not until long afterwards^ 
The body externally was not so very hot to the touch, 
yet pale ; it was of a livid colour inclining to red, j 
breaking out in pustules and ulcers. But the internal feve 
was intense ; the sufferers could not bear to have on then 
even the finest linen garment ; they insisted on being naked 
and there was nothing which they longed for more eagerly 
than to throw themselves into cold water. And many t 
those who had no one to look after them actually plungec 
into the cisterns, for they were tormented by unceasing 
thirst, which was not in the least assuaged whether they 
drank little or much. They could not sleep; a restless 
ness which was Intolerable never left them. While the( 
disease was at its height the body, instead of wasting away, I 



* Or, taking iM^fysiarra wilh trna^v : 'these convulsions ■: 
se* soon abated, in others not until long aClerwards.' 
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held out amid these sufferings in a marvellous manner, 
and either they died on the seventh or ninth day, not of 
weakness, for their strength was not exhausted, but of 
internal fever, which was the end of most ; or, if they 
survived, then the disease descended into the bowels and 
there produced violent ulceration ; severe diarrhoea at the 
same time set in, and at a later stage caused exhaustion, 
which finally with few exceptions carried them off. For 
the disorder which had originally settled in the head 
passed gradually through the whole body, and, if a person 
got over the worst, would often seize the extremities and 
leave its mark, attacking the privy parts and the fingers 
and the toes ; and some escaped with the loss of these, 
some with the loss of their eyes. Some again had no 
sooner recovered than they were seized with a forgelful- 
ness of all things and knew neither themselves nor their 
friends. 

The general character of the malady no words can 5° 
describe, and the fury with which it Evrnthfonimahaud 
fastened upon each sufferer was too birds ofpny r€fnstd to 
much for human nature to endure. '" coi-psis. 

There was one circumstance in particular which dis- 
tinguished it from ordinary diseases. The birds and animals 
which feed on human flesh, although so many bodies were 
lying unburied, either never came near them, or died if 
they touched them. This was proved by a remarkable 
disappearance of the birds of prey, which were not to be 
seen either about the bodies or anywhere else; while in 
the case of the dogs the result was even more obvious, 
because they live with man. 

Such was the general nature of the disease : 1 omit 51 
many strange peculiarities which char- NMiMg availtJ «- 
acterised individual cases. None of gai"!' ii" disiasi, 
the ordinary sicknesses attacked any one while it lasted, 
or, if they did, they ended in the plague. Some of the 
sufferers died from want of care, others equally who were 
receiving the greatest attention. No single remedy could 
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be deemed a specific ; for thai which did ^ood to c 
liarm to another. No constitution was of itself stroog 
enough to resist or weak enough to escape the attacks; 
the disease carried off all ahke and defied everj- jnodff of 
treatment. Most appalling was the despondency wltidi 
seized upon any one who felt himself sickening; for he 
instantly abandoned his mind to despair and. instead of 
holding out, absolutely threw away his chance of life. 
Rapidity tmih oihith Appalling too was the rapidity with 
lilt Ih/kHoh sprrad. which men caught the infection ; dying 
AW«>«Uwf</ttr«v* ]j|.g gheep if they attended on one 

KHth \mpuntn t.xapl , ■ . - ■ ... 

i/iast who kad ainadji another; and this was the pnnapal 
iten aiiackrd and had cause of mortality. When they were 
ntovmd. afraid to visit one another, the sufferers 

died in their solitude, so that many houses were emp*)- 
because there had been no one left to take care of the 
sick ; or if they ventured ihey perished, especially those 
who aspired to heroism. For they went to see their 
friends without thought of themselves and were ashamed 
to leave them, at a time when the very relations of the 
dying were at last growing weary and ceased even to make 
lamentations, overwhelmed by the vaslness of the calamity. 
But whatever instances there may have been of such devo- 
tion, more often the sick and the dying were tended by the 
pitying care of those who had recovered, because they 
knew the course of the disease and were themselves free 
from apprehension. For no one was ever attacked a second 
lime, or not with a fata! result. All men congratulated 
them, and they themselves, in the excess of their joy at 
the moment, had an innocent fancy that they could not die 
of any other sickness. 
2 The crowding of the people out of the country into the 
Tlu «tistry aggra. "ty aggravated the misery; and the 
vaud by iht ovircrauil- ncwly-arrlved suffered most. For, 
ingo/ihtaiy. having no houses of their own, but 

inhabiting in the height of summer stiffing huts, the 
mortality among them was dreadful, and they peril 
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in wild disorder. »The dead lay as they had died, one 
upon anolher, while others hardly alive wallowed" in the 
streets and crawled about every fountain craving for water. 
The temples in which they lodged were full of the corpses 
of those who died in them; for the violence of the calamity 
was such thai men, not knowing where to turn, grew reck- 
less of all law, human and divine. The cmei-ai vuMion of 
customs which had hitherto been ob- minuM eiisioms of 
served at funerals were universally *"""'■ 
violated, and tliey buried their dead each one as best he 
could. Many, having no proper appliances, because the 
deaths in their household had been so numerous already, 
lost all shame in the burial of the dead'". When one 
man had raised a funeral pile, others would come, and 
throwing on their dead first, set fire to it ; or when some 
other corpse was already burning, before they could be 
stopped, would throw their own dead upon it and depart. 

There were other and worse forms of lawlessness 53 
which the plague introduced at Athens. AUltgalaHd iA^ms 
Men who had hitherto concealed what rairaim diaafipian in 
they took pleasure in, now grew bolder. ""'"^rofihiplagH.. 
For, seeing the sudden change, — how the rich died in 
a moment, and those who had nothing immediately in- 
herited their property,— they reflected that life and riches 
were alike transitory, and they resolved to enjoy them- 
selves while they could, and to think only of pleasure. 
Who would be willing to sacrifice himself to the law of 
honour when he knew not whether he would ever live to 
be held in honour? The pleasure of the moment and any 
sort of thing which conduced to it took the place both of 
honour and of expediency. No fear of Gods or law of 
man deterred a criminal. Those who saw all perishing 
alike, thought ihal the worship or neglect of the Gods 



• Hare literally: ' Tlicy, dying, lay dead one upon anolher, or wal- 
lowed hardly alive ' &c. 
'' Sec nole ad lac. 



made no difference. For offences against human law do 
punishment was to be feared ; no one would live long 
enough to be called to account. Already a far heavier 
sentence had been passed and was hanging over a man's 
head ; before that fell, why should he not take a little 
pleasure ? 
54 Such was the grievous calamity which now afflicted the 
Athenians ; within the walls their people were dying, and 
without, their country was being ravaged. In their 
troubles they naturally called to mind a verse which the 
elder men among them declared to have been ctureot 
long ago : — 

>A Dorian war iviil come and a plague with ic' 

There was a dispute about the precise expression; some 
Ditpuit aboui an ^J"'"? ^^^ Umos, a famine, and not 
aHdnuoracit. whtihtr loimos, a plague, was the original word, 
litnos or loimos wot Nevertheless, as might have been e-x- 
' "* ' peeled, for men's memories reflected 

their sutferings, the argument in favour of loimos prevailed 
at the time. But if ever in future years another Dorian 
war arises which happens to be accompanied by a famine, 
they will probably repeat the verse in the other form. 
The answer of the oracle to the Lacedaemonians when the 
God was asked 'whether they should go to war or not,' 
and he replied 'that if they fought with all their might, 
they would conquer, and that he himself would taice their 
part',' was not forgotten by those who had heard of it, and 
they quite imagined that they were witnessing the fulfilment 
of his words. The disease certainly did set in immediately 
after the invasion of the Peloponnesians, and did not 
spread into Peloponnesus in any degree worth speaking 
of, while Athens felt its ravages most severely, and next to 
Athens the places which were most populous. Such was 
the history of the plague ^. 
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54-5?] CONTINUANCE OF THE INVASION 

After the Peloponnesians had wasted the plain ihey 55 
entered what are called the coast lands T'lt ptio/mtnfsiaHs 
(Paralus) and penetrated as far as "> LaHrinm. Ftricfa 

Laurium, where are the silver mines V "*""."" 'P^p" 
' ■; /rom gang out, bnt 

belonging to the Athenians. First ihey smda a hunJnd shi/<s 
ravaged that part of the coast which toravagiPiloponitsHs. 
looks towards Peloponnesus, and afterwards that situated 
towards Euboea and Andros. But Pericles, who was 
still general, continued to insist, as in the former invasion, 
that the Athenians should remain mthin their walls. 

Before, however, the Peloponnesians had left the plain 56 
and moved forward into the coast lands he had begun to 
equip an expedition of a hundred ships against Pelopon- 
nesus, When all was ready he put to sea, having on 
board four thousand Athenian hoplites and three hundred 
cavalry conveyed in horse transports which the Athenians 
then constructed for the first time out of their old ships. 
The Chians and Lesbians joined them with fifty vessels. 
The expedition did not actually put to sea until the 
Peloponnesians had reached the coast lands. Arriving at 
Epidaurus in Peloponnesus the Athenians devastated most 
of the country and attacked the city, which at one time 
they were in hopes of taking, but did not quite succeed. 
Setting sail again they ravaged the territory of Troezen, 
Halieis, and Hermion^, which are all places on the coast 
of Peloponnesus, Again putting off they came to Prasiae, 
a small town on the coast of Laconia, ravaged the country, 
and took and plundered the place. They then returned 
home and found that the Peloponnesians had also returned 
and were no longer in Attica, 

All the time during which the Peloponnesians remained 57 
in the country and the armament of the j-f,, piiofionntsians 
Athenians continued at sea the plague itavt Aitiea afitr a stay 
was raging both among the troops and °fj'^y •"J'"- 
in the city. The fear which it inspired was said to have 
induced the enemy to leave Attica sooner than they 
intended ; for they heard from deserters that the disease 
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in the city, and likewise saw the burning of the dead. 
Still in this invasion the whole country- was ravaged by 
them, and they remained about forty days, which was the 
longest stay they ever made. 
5B In the same summer, Kagnon the son of Nicias, and 
Ejif^iiioH agaimi Cleopompus the son of Cleinias, who 
Poiidara. Tkt piagut were Colleagues of Pericles in his 
^"^ '^'</"X"*™w' "•■'■'^T command, took the fleet which 
/brammii nturn to he had employed and sailed forthwith 
AHimt. against the Thracian Chalcidians and 

against Potidaea, which still held out. On their arrival 
they brought engines up to the walls, and tried every 
means of taking the town. But they did not succeed ; nor 
did the result by any means correspond to the magnitude 
of their armament; for thither too the plague came and 
made dtradful havoc among the Athenian troops. Even 
the soldiers who were previously there and had been in 
good health caught the infection from the forces under 
Hagnon. But the army of Phormio • escaped ; for he and 
hts sixteen hundred troops had left Chalcidtce. And so 
Hagnon returned with his fleet to Athens, having lost by 
the plague out of four thousand hoplites a thousand and 
fifty men in about forty days. But the original armament "» 
remained and prosecuted the siege, 
59 After the second Peloponnesian invasion, now that 
Tht AtUrniaHs sHt Attica had been once more ravaged, 
/or pMKi and an n- and Lhe War and die plague together 
Jtefai. Th^iutTt upon lay heavy upon the Athenians, a change 
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came over their spirit. They blamed 



Pericles because he had persuaded them to go to war, 
declaring that he was the author of their troubles ; and 
they were anxious to come to terms with the Lacedae- 
monians. Accordingly envoys were despatched to Sparta, 
but they met with no success. And now, being completely 
at their wits' end, they turned upon Pericles, He saw 



* Cp. L 64 med. 
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that they were exasperated by their misery and were 
behaving just as he had always anticipated that they would. 
And so, being still general, he called an assembly, wanting 
to encourage them and to convert their angry feelings into 
a gender and more hopeful mood. At this assembly he 
came forward and spoke as follows : — 

'I was expecting this outburst of indignation; the 60 
causes of it are not unknown to me. Your aiigtr is iHom- 
And I have summoned an assembly siriimtt and umnaniy ; 
that I may remind you of your resolu- J""/-"?" '*'"'*' >'- 
tions and reprove you for your incon- deprud oh ihou of ihn 
siderate anger against me, and want s'o*. Jf yon biUnid 
of fortitude in misfortune. In my '*"' ^ <">" ™, /oy«i. 
J udgment it would be better for m- coismi/d to iHi war. 
dividuals themselves that the citizens why ihould yon aHari 
should suffer and the state flourish """°^^ 
than that the citizens should flourish and the state suffer. 
A private man, however successful in his own dealings, if 
his country perish is involved in her destruction ; but if he 
be an unprosperous citizen of a prosperous city he is much 
more likely to recover. Seeing then that states can bear 
the misfortunes of individuals, but individuals cannot bear 
the misfortunes of the state, let us all stand by our country 
and not do what you are doing now, who because you are 
stunned by your private calamities are letting go the hope 
of saving the stale, and condemning not only me who 
advised, but yourselves who consented to, the war. Yet 
I with whom you are so angry venture to say of myself, 
that I am as capable as any one of devising and explaining 
a sound policy ; and that I am a lover of my country, and 
incorruptible. Now a man may have a policy which he 
cannot clearly expound, and then he might as well have 
none at all ; or he may possess both ability and eloquence, 
but if he is disloyal to his country he cannot, like a true 
man, speak in her interest ; or again he may be unable to 
resist a bribe, and then ail his other good qualities will be 
sold for money. If, when you determined to go to war, 
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yoQ believed me to have somewhat more of the statesman 
in me than others, it is not fair that 1 should now be 
charged with anything Hke crime. 
6i ' I allow that for men who are in prosperity and free to 
/ am noi changid, choose it IS great folly to make war. 
but you an ciiaHgid by But When they must either submit and 
tms/artuM. Such a ^t once surrender independence, or 
ihf aiitfia of AthcMs- Strike and be free, then he who shuns 
yoH shoulJ forgti your and Hot he who meets the danger is 
iorwows. and tJiiikonly deservinc of blame. For my own part, 
o/thipublitgood. , . ^ J . J u 

1 am the same man and stand where 

I did. But you are changed ; for you have been driven 
by misfortune to recall the consent which you gave when 
you were yet unhurt, and to think that my advice was 
wrong because your own characters are weak. The pain 
is present and comes home to each of you, but the good is 
as yet unrealised by any one ; and your minds have not 
the strength to persevere in your resolution, now thai 
a great reverse has overtaken you unawares. Anything 
which is sudden and unexpected and utterly beyond 
calculation, such a disaster for instance as this plague 
coming upon other misfortunes, enthralls the spirit of 
aman. Nevertheless, being the citizens of a great city and 
educated in a temper of greatness, you should not succumb 
to calamities however overwhelming, or darken the lustre 
of your fame. For if men hate the presumption of those 
who claim a reputation to which they have no right, they 
equally condemn the faint-heartedness of those who fall 
below the glory which is their own. You should lose the 
sense of your private sorrows and cling to the deliverance 
of the state. 
6a 'As to your sufferings in the war, if you fear thai they 
may be very great and after al! fruitless, I have shown you 
already over and over again thai such a fear is groundless. 
If you are still unsatisfied I will indicate "one element of 

* Or, taking vwxipx'"' tif"' absolutely! 'a consideration which, how- 
ci'cr obvious, appears lo have escaped you.' Or, again, taking fiiyUout 
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your superiority which appears to have escaped you", 
although it nearly touches your imperial 

greatness. 1 too have never menlioned sHfffHneaaiil ufruH- 

it before, nor would 1 now, because the i/is.' I kti yon iMai 

claim may seem too arrogant, if I did youartalaolHiimasitts 

... 1.1 1 0/ Ike sta, wAid is lialf 

not see that you are unreasonably de- ,i, ^^^ ^^„, ^^ 

pressed. You think that your empire yourposstssioHsiHtom- 
is confined to your allies, but I say that A"^''« wai /rndom ? 
e.L . i- • ■ 1- .1 >i Kitt that, and yoH will 

of the two divisions of the world acces- ^^^ neain fkt nsi 
stble to man, the land and the sea, there Mm year tnimirs with 
isoneofwhichyou areabsolutemasters, i'""'"'". <" kaoiHg a 
J i_ 1 .11--. rational conviction of 

and have, or may have, the dominion to ^^ sapmoritv 
any extent which you please. Neither 
the great King nor any nation on earth can hinder 
a navy like yours from penetrating whithersoever you 
choose to sail. When we reflect on (his great power, 
houses and lands, of which the loss seems so dreadful 
to you, are as nothing. We ought not to be troubled 
about them or to think much of them in comparison ; 
they are only the garden of the house, the superfluous 
ornament of wealth ; and you may be sure that if we 
cling to our freedom and preserve that, we shall soon 
enough recover all the rest. But, if we are the servants 
of others, we shall be sure to lose not only freedom, but 
all that freedom gives. And where your ancestors doubly 
succeeded, you will doubly fail. For their empire was 
not inherited by them from others but won by the labour 
of their hands, and by them preserved and bequeathed to 
us. And to be robbed of what you have is a greater 
disgrace than to attempt a conquest and fail. Meet your 
enemies therefore not only with spirit but with disdain. 
A coward or a fortunate fool may brag and vaunt, but he 
only is capable of disdain whose conviction that he is 
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stronger than his enemy rests, like our own, on grounds 
of reason. Courage fighting in a fair field is fortified by 
the intelligence which looks down upon an enemy ; an 
intelligence relying, not on hope, which is the strength of 
helplessness, but on that surer foresight which is given by 
reason and observation of facts, 

63 'Once more, you are bound to maintain the imperial 
y ■ ■ I cl'gri'ty of your city in which you all 

siaic. and it is ho late take pride ; for you should not covet 
lo rrsigH it: for you the glory unless you will endure the 
*«« already inmnrd (^ii^ ^nd do not Imagine that you are 

Iht kaind of mankind, _ , . , ... r , 

fighting about a simple issue, freedom 
or slavery ; you have an empire to lose, and there is the 
danger to which the hatred of your imperial rule has 
exfTOsed you. Neither can you resign your power, if, at 
this crisis, any timorous or inactive spirit is for thus playing 
the honest man. For by this time your empire has become 
a tyranny which in the opinion of mankind may have been 
unjustly gained, but which cannot be safely surrendered. 
The men of whom 1 was speaking, if they could find 
followers, would soon ruin a city, and if they were to go 
and found a state of their own, would equally ruin that. 
For inaction is secure only when arrayed by the side of 
activity; nor is it expedient or safe for a sovereign, but 
only for a subject state, lo be a servant. 

64 ' You must not be led away by the advnce of such 

citizens as these, nor be angry with me ; 
p^t'^rplZpia^.. *°'' '1^^ resolution in favour of war was 
bfi what uii all anhd- your own as much as mine. What if 
paiid when at agrtid ihe enemy has come and done what 

Th, "^V.* '^Im! '^ ^^ ^^ ^^^'" "^ "^^ ""^^^ yo" refused 

tnadi Athaa grrai to yield ? What too if the plague 

anJ, nvH though sh, followed? That was an unexpected 

fall 01// ™*r W j^i ^ ; j^ jjjj^g foreseen all 

glorious for all limt. ' ^ 

the rest. I am well aware that your 
haired of me is aggravated by it. But how unjustly, unless 
lo me you also ascribe the credit of any extraordinary 
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success which may befall you " ! The visitations of heaven 
should be borne with resignation, the sufferings inflicted 
by an enemy with manliness. This has always been the 
spirit of Athens, and should not die out in you. Know 
that our city has the greatest name in all the world because 
she has never yielded to misfortunes, but has sacrificed 
more lives and endured severer hardships in war than any 
other; wherefore also she has the greatest power ol any 
state up to this day; and the memory of her glory will 
always survive. Even if we should be compelled at last to 
abate somewhat of our greatness (for all things have their 
times of growth and decay), yet will the recollection live, 
that, of all Hellenes, we ruled over the greatest number of 
Hellenic subjects ; that we withstood our enemies, whether 
single or united, in the most terrible wars, and that we 
were the inhabitants of a city endowed with every sort of 
wealth and greatness. The indolent may indeed find 
fault, but ''the man of action i" will seek to rival us, and he 
who is less fortunate will envy us. To be hateful and 
offensive has ever been at the time the fate of those who 
have aspired to empire. But he judges well who accepts 
unpopularity in a great cause. Hatred does not last long, 
and, besides the immediate splendour of great actions, the 
renown of them endures for ever in men's memories. 
Looking forward to such future glory and present 
avoidance of dishonour, make an effort now and secure 
both. Let no herald be sent to the Lacedaemonians, and 
do not let them know that you ace depressed by your 
sufTerings, For those are the greatest states and the 
greatest men, who, when misfortunes come, are the least 
depressed in spirit and the most resolute in action.* 

By these and similar words Pericles endeavoured to 65 
appease the anger of the Athenians against himself, and 



•■ Or, Uking cai aMt wilh ^ouXi/iwoi : ' he who is ambitious like our- 
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to divert their minds from tlieir terrible situation. In 
the conduct of public affairs they look 
a I ■ J ■ I . „ his advice, and sent no more embassies 
not afftastd HHiii ihfy to Sparta; they were again eager to 
hav* fifitd him. Hi prosecute the war. Yet in private 
w'^to^rtT'^w'^ '^^y '"^'^ *^^''' sufferings keenly; the 
affairs. Afln-hisdtaik Common people had been deprived c^-en 
Ah uHsdom ow rvtn of the little which they possessed, whOe 

'^"ng^uTt^ '^hI ^^^ "PP^"' '^'^^ ^^^ '°^' .'"^''' estates in 

oAiia about iht u-ar the country with ail their houses and 

ma aounJ if thf Aiht- rich fumlture. Worst of all, instead of 

mZ.71'i^ S*a^ enjoying peace, they were now at war. 

wm coHimualiy tm- The pwpular indignation was not 

darting on rask nitr. pacliled until they had fined Pericles ; 

^'^rl/'T*"'-^,"" but, soon afterwards, with the usual 

aisimtwi by flu Strug- ' ' 

gla of rival dnna- fickleness of a multitude, they elected 
gogius.tiihfrraiPericlts him general and committed all their 

had buH Ikiir natural a- ■ . 1 ' i. -i-i. ' 

lfj,j„ affairs to his charge. I heir private sor- 

rows were beginning to be less acutely 
felt, and for a time of public need they thought that there 
was no man like him. During the peace while he was at 
the head of affairs he ruled with prudence ; under his 
guidance Athens was safe, and reached the height of her 
greatness in his time. When the war began he showed 
that here too he had formed a true estimate of the Athenian 
power. He survived the commencement of hostilities two 
years and six months; and, after his death, his foresight 
was even better appreciated than during his life. For 
he had told the Athenians that if they would be patient 
and would attend to their navy, and not seek to enlarge 
their dominion while the war was going on, nor imperil 
the existence of the city, they would be victorious; but 
they did all that he told them not to do, and in matters 
which seemingly had nothing to do with the war, from 
motives of private ambition and private interest they 
adopted a policy which had disastrous effects in respect 
both of themselves and of their allies ; their measui 
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■had they been successful, would only have brought" honour 
and profit to individuals, and, when unsuccessful, crippled 
the city in the conduct of the war. The reason of the differ- 
ence was that he, deriving authority from his capacity and 
acknowledged worth, being also a man of transparent 
integrity, was able to control the multitude in a free spirit ; 
he led them rather than was led by them ; for, not seeking 
power by dishonest a:ts, he had no need to say pleasant 
things, but, on the strength of his own high character, 
could venture to oppose and even to anger them. When 
he saw them unseasonably elated and arrogant, his words 
humbled and awed them ; and, when they were depressed 
by groundless fears, he sought to reanimate their con- 
fidence. Thus Athens, though still in name a democracy, 
was in fact ruled by her greatest citizen. But his suc- 
cessors were more on an equality with one another, and, 
each one struggling to be first himself, they were ready to 
sacrifice the whole conduct of affairs to the whims of the 
people. Such weakness in a great and imperial city led 
to many errors, of which the greatest was the Sicilian 
expedition ; not that the Athenians miscalculated their 
enemy's power, but they themselves, instead of consulting 
for the interests of the expedition which they had sent out, 
were occupied in intriguing against one another for the 
leadership of the democracy'', and not only hampered the 
operations of the army, but became embroiled, for the first 
time, at home. And yet aAer they had lost in the Sicilian 
expedition the greater part of their ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^. 
fleet and army, and were now distracted nan disaster ihiy kiUi 
by revolution, still they held out three <"" «g<^"H ihtir olH 
years not only against their former ^"""""J' """iv"™ 
enemies, but against the Sicilians who only nimJ by Hum. 
had combined with them, and against s^w"- ■Soii 
most of their own allies who had r 
in revolt- Even when Cyrus the son of the King joined 

* Or, ' while they continued to suceecd, only broughL' '• Cp, vi, a8. 
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in the war and supplied the Peloponnesian fleet with 
money, they continued to resist, and were at last over- 
thrown, not by their enemies, but by themselves and their 
own internal dissensions. So that at the time Pericles 
was more than justified in the conviction at which his 
foresight had arrived, that the Athenians would win an 
easy victory over the unaided forces of the Pelopon- 
nesians. 

e suimner the Lacedaemonians and their 
allies sent a fleet of a hundred ships 
aiiaib Zacynihii wi/h- against the island of Zacyiithus, which 
oMirtsKii. ligg Opposite Elis. The Zacynthians 

are colonists of the Peloponnesian Achaeans, and were 
allies of the Athenians. There were on board the fleet 
a thousand Lacedaemonian hoplites, under the command 
of Cnemus the Spartan admiral. They disembarked and 
ravaged the greater part of the country ; but as the 
inhabitants would not come to terms, they sailed away 
home. 
67 At the end of the same summer, Aristeus the Corinthian, 
the Lacedaemonian ambassadors Ane- 
ristus, Nicolaus, and Stratodemus, 
Timagoras of Tegea, and PolHs of 
Argos who had no public mission, 
were on their way to Asia in the hope 
of persuading the King to give them 
I the war. They went first of all to 
Sitalces son of Teres, in Thrace, wishing if possible to 
detach him from the Athenians, and induce him to lead 
an army to the relief of Potidaea, which was still blockaded 
by Athenian forces ; they also wanted him to convey them 
across the Hellespont on their intended journey to Phar- 
naces, the son of Phamabazus, who was to send them on 
to the King. At the lime of their arrival two Athenian 
envoys, Learchus the son of Callimachus, and Ameiniades 
the son of Philemon, chanced to be at the court of Sitalces ; 
and they entreated his son Sadocus, who had been made 
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an Athenian citizen », to deliver the envoys into their hands, 
tiiat they might not find their way to the King and so 
injure a city which was in some degree his own. He con- 
sented, and, sending a body of men with Learchus and 
Ameiniades, before ihey embarked, as they were on their 
»vay through Thrace to the vessel in which they were going 
to cross the Hellespont, seized them; they were then, in 
accordance with the orders of Sadocus, handed over to the 
Athenian envoys, who conveyed them to Athens. On the 
very day of their arrival the Athenians, fearing that Aristeus, 
whom they considered to be the cause of all their troubles 
at Potidaea and in Chalcidice, would do them still further 
mischief if he escaped, put them all to death without trial 
and without hearing what they wanted to say; they then 
threw their bodies down precipices. They considered 
that they had a right to retaliate on the Lacedaemonians, 
who had begun by treating in the same way the traders 
of the Athenians and their allies when they caught their 
vessels off the coast of Peloponnesus, For at the com- 
mencement of the war, all whom the Lacedaemonians 
captured at sea were treated by them as enemies and 
indiscriminately slaughtered, whether they were allies of 
the Athenians or neutrals. 

About the end of the same summer the Ambraciots, 68 
with a large Barbarian force which Th.^„hr>,aoism.,k, 
they had called out, made war upon aaru-uhoui sufoas ufi- 
the Amphilochian Argos and upon Am- ■"* 'f" ^'»P'<'iodiia>i 
philochia. The original cause of their 'S"^'- 
enmity against the Argives was as follows :— The Amphi- 
lochian territory had been occupied and the city founded 
by Amphilochus the son of Amphiaraus, who on returning 
home after the Trojan War was dissatisfied at the state of 
Argos. He fixed the site on the shore of the Ambracian 
Gulf, and called the new city by the name of his native 
place ; k was the greatest city in that region, and its 
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inhabitants were the most powerful community. Many 
generations afterwards, these Arnphilochians in a time of 
distress invited their neighbours the Ainbraciols to join in 
the settlement, and from them they first learned the Hellenic 
language which they now speak ; the other Arnphilochians 
are Barbarians. After a while the Ambraciots drove out 
the Amphilochian Argives and themselves took possession 
of the city. The expelled Arnphilochians placed them- 
selves under the protection of the Acarnanians, and both 
together caUed in the Athenians, who sent them a fleet of 
thirty ships under the command of Phormio. When 
Phormio arrived, they stormed Argos, and sold the 
Ambraciots into slaverj'; and the Amphilochians and 
Acarnanians dwelt together in the place. The alliance 
between the Acarnanians and Athenians then first began. 
The hatred of the Ambraciots towards the Amphilochian 
Argives commenced with the enslavement of their country- 
men ; and now when the war offered an opportunity they 
invaded their territory, accompanied by the Chaonians 
and some others of the neighbouring Barbarians. They 
came as far as Argos and made themselves masters of the 
country; but not being able to take the city by assault 
they returned, and the several tribes dispersed to their 
own homes. Such were the events of the summer. 
69 In the following winter the Athenians sent twenty ships 
on an expedition round Peloponnesus. 

Fhomno al Naupai- _, 1 . , , 

lua. Mtiisandtr stHi lo T hese Were placed Under the command 
colltct MbuU ill Lyda of Phormio, who, Stationing himself at 
and Caria is Otfiaud Naupactus, guarded the straits and 
prevented any one from sailing either 
out of or into Corinth and the Crisacan Gulf. Six other 
vessels were sent to collect tribute in Lycia and Caria ; 
they were under the command of Melesander, who was to 
see that Peloponnesian privateers did not establish them- 
selves in those parts, and damage merchant vessels coming 
from Phaselis and Phoenicia and all that region. But he, 
going up the country into Lycia with an army composed 
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of Athenians taken from the crews and of aiiied troops, was 
defeated, and himself and a part of his forces slain. 

In the same winter the Potidaeans, who were still 
blockaded, found themselves unable to n* PoHdataaa an 
hold out ; for the Peloponnesian in- mmptllid by huigtr to 
vasions of Attica did not make the ^^^flLu ttri^i™ 
Athenians withdraw; and they had no raU fat giving rosy 
more food. When they had been re- f^»M- 
duced to such straits as actually in some cases to feed on 
human flesh, they entered into communications with the 
Athenian generals, Xenophon the son of Euripides, Hestio- 
dorus the son of Aristocleides, and Phanoniachus the son 
of Callimachus, to whom the siege had been entrusted. 
They, seeing that the army was suffering from the exposed 
situation, and considering that the city had already spent 
two thousand talents* on the siege, accepted the terms 
proposed. The Potidaeans, with their wives and their 
children, and likewise the foreign troops *•, were to come 
out of the city, the men with one garment, the women with 
two, and they were allowed a certain fixed sum of money 
for their journey. So they came out under a safe-conduct, 
and went into Chalcidici, or wherever they could find 
a home. But the Athenians blamed the generals for 
coming to terms without their authority, thinking that they 
could have made the city surrender at discretion. Soon 
afterwards they sent thither colonists of their own. Such 
were the events of the winter. And so ended the second 
year in the Peloponnesian War of which Thucydides wrote 
the history. 

In the following summer the Peloponnesians and their 
allies under the command of Archida- Expnhtion of tJu 
mus the son of Zeuxidamus, the Lace- Ftlofionnrsiana andtr 
daemonian king, instead of invading AtMdamus agaimi 
Attica, made an expedition against 
Plataea. There he encamped and was about to ravage the 
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country, when the Plataeans sent envoys to him bearing 
the following message : — 

' Archidaraus, and you Lacedaemonians, in making war 

Pmiist of ihi pia- upon Plataea you are acting unjustly, 
latoHs. and in a manner unworthy of yourselves 

YouanaolaiiHgihi and of your ancestors. Pausanias the 
vihidi PaMsanias madt ^^ °' Lleombrotus, the Lacedae- 
us a/iir ihi baitit of monian, when he and such Hellenes as 
Plataea. were willing to share the danger with 

him fought a battle in our land and liberated Hellas from 
the Persian, offered up sacrifice in the Agora of Plataea to 
Zeus the God of Freedom, and in the presence of all the 
confederates then and there restored to the Plataeans their 
country and city to be henceforth independent; no man 
was to make unjust war upon them at any time or to seek 
to enslave them ; and if they were attacked, the allies who 
were present promised that they would defend them to the 
utmost of their power. These privileges your fathers 
granted to us as a reward for the courage and devotion 
which we displayed in that time of danger. But you are 
acting in an opposite spirit; for you have joined the 
Thebans, our worst enemies, and have come hither to 
enslave us. Wherefore, calling to witness the Gods to 
whom we all then swore, and also the Gods of your race 
and the Gods who dwell in our country, we bid you do no 
harm to the land of Plataea. Do not violate your oaths, 
but allow the Plataeans to be independent, and to enjoy 
the rights which Pausanias granted to them.' 
72 To this appeal Archidamus rejoined : — 

' What you say, Plataeans, is just, but your acts should 
correspond to your words. Enjoy the 
pMa if ihty tall tiihtr independence which Pausanias granted 
joiH iht LaadaitHonian to you, but also asslst US in freeing the 
confidiracy or nmarn other Hellenes who were your sworn 
confederates in that time of danger and 
are now in subjection to the Athenians. With a view to 
the emancipation of them and of the other subject states. 
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this great war has been undertaken and all these pre- 
parations made. It would be best for you to join with us, 
and observe the oaths yourselves which you would have 
us observe. But if you prefer to be neutral, a course 
which we have already once proposed to you, retain 
possession of your lands, and receive both sides in 
peace, but neither for the purposes of war ; and we shall 
be satisfied.' 

The Plataean ambassadors then returned to the city and 
reported these words of Archidamus to _, „, , „ 

, , , , , , The Pla'arans npty 

the people, who made answer that they //,„/ ^^ rawHo/ ait 
could not do what they were asked Biiihout ihi Aihmans, 
without the sanction of the Athenians, "^d aUo ilu,t th^ dis- 
in whose power they had left their 
wives and children, and that they also feared for the very 
existence of their state. When the Lacedaemonians were 
gone the Athenians might come and not allow them to 
carry out the treaty; or the Thebans, who would be 
included in the clause requiring them 'to receive both 
sides,' might again attempt lo seize their town. To this 
Archidamus, wanting to reassure them, made the following 
answer : — 

' Then deliver over your city and houses to the Lace- 
daemonians; mark the boundaries of Anhidamtisihtnasks 
your land, and number your fruit-trees ii,tm lo sHrrtndtr ihe 
and anything else which can be counted, "'y '<" '*' ""^ "/ '*< 
Go yourselves whithersoever you "^''" 
please, while the war lasts, and on the return of peace we 
will give back to you all that we have received. Until then 
we will hold your properly in trust, and will cultivate 
your ground, paying you such a rent as will content you.' 

Upon hearing these words the en- „^ w„te„«, ^ 7. 
voys again returned into the city, taimng ptrmission lo 
and, after holding a consultation with cohskU ih* Afhrniam, 
the people, told Archidamus that a«^«^''™ff«' ^D- «"" 
they wished first to communicate his 
proposals lo the Athenians, and if they could get their 



consent they would do as he advised ; in the meantime they 
desired him to make a truce with them, and not to ravage 
their land. So he made a truce which allowed sufficient time 
for their ambassadors to return from Athens; and mean- 
while he spared their land. The Plataean envoys came to 
Athens, and after advising with the Athenians they brought 
back the following message to their fellow-citizens : — 
' Plataeana, the Athenians say that never at any lime since 
you first became their allies" have they suffered anyone to 
do you wrong, and that they will not forsake you now, but 
will assist you to the utmost of their power; and they 
adjure you. by the oaths which your fathers swore, not to 
forsake the Athenian alliance.' 
4 When the answer came, the Plataeans resolved not to 
Tfiry rrpiy ii.ai ihty dcscrt the Athenians, but patiently to 
aiHHoi actrfii tki Lace- look on, if they must, while the Lace- 
darmoniaH fivpoiols. (Jaemonians wasted their country, and 
to endure the worst. No one was henceforward to leave 
the town, but answer was to be made from the walls that 
they could not possibly consent to the Lacedaemonian 
proposal. King Archidamus, as soon as he received the 
reply, before proceeding to action, fell to calling upon the 
Gods and heroes of the country in the following words :— 
' O ye Gods and heroes who possess the land of Plataea, 
Atchiiiamus appatis be our Witnesses that our invasion of 
111 lilt GaHs. this land in which our fathers prayed 

to you when they conquered the Persians, and which you 
made a propitious battle-field to the Hellenes, has thus 
far been justified, for the Plataeans first deserted the 
alliance ; and that if we go further we shall be guilty of no 
crime," for we have again and again made them fair pro- 
posals and they have not listened to us. Be gracious to 
us and grant that the real authors of the iniquity may be 
punished, and that they may obtain revenge who lawful^ 
seek it.' 
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After this appea! to the Gods he began military opera- 75 
lions. In the first place, the soldiers t, ■ . ,■ 

<■ Tht Sligf optraltons 

felled the fruit-trees and surrounded lugin.- ihr Ptli^n- 
the city with a stockade, that henceforth fsians raise a mound, 
no one might get out. They then "'*''* "" f ""•"'" 

", '^ , f . counlrract by raising 

began to raise a mound against it, ihi height 0/ a part of 
thinking that with so large an army at ihtiraaii and by druiu- 
work this would be the speediest way '"S "u^.v rart /ram 
of taking the place. So they cut timber 
from Cithaeron and built on either side of the intended 
mound a frame of logs placed cross-wise in order that the 
material might not scatter. Thither they carried wood, 
stones, earth, and anything which would fill up the vacant 
space. They continued raising the mound seventy days 
and seventy nights without intermission ; the army was 
divided into relays, and one party worked while the other 
slept and ate. The Lacedaemonian officers who com- 
manded the contingents of the allies stood over them and 
kept Ihem at work. The Plataeans, seeing the mound 
rising, constructed a wooden frame, which they set upon 
the top of their own wall opposite the mound ; in this they 
inserted bricks, which they took from the neighbouring 
houses; the wood served to strengthen and bind the 
structure together as it increased in height; they also 
hung curtains of skins and hides in front; these were 
designed to protect the wood-work and the workers, and 
shield them against blazing arrows. The wooden wall 
rose high, but the mound rose quickly too. Then the 
Plataeans had a new device;— they made a hole in that 
part of the wall against which the mound pressed and 
drew in the earth. 

The Peloponnesians discovered what they were doing, 76 
and threw into the gap clay packed in This plan Mng di- 
wattles of reed, which could not scatter ><""'. '*' P'ikuums 
and like the loo.e e.nh be earried away. '^fj^ZfilZl 
Whereupon the Plataeans, baffled in »„« m ihifo}-m of it 
one plan, resorted lo another. Calcu- tnsctnt. 
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lating ihe direction, they dug a mine from the city to I 
mound and again drew the earth inward. For a long 
time their assailants did not find them out, and so what 
the Peloponnesians threw on was of little use, since the 
mound was always being drawn off below and settling into 
the vacant space. But in spite of all their efforts, the 
Plataeans were afraid that their numbers would never hold 
out against so great an a rmy ; and they devised yet another 
expedient. They left off working at the great building 
opposite the mound, and beginning at both ends, where 
the city wall returned to its original lower height, they 
built an inner wall projecting inwards in the shape of 
a crescent, that if the first wall were taken the other might 
still be defensible. The enemy would be obliged to begin 
again and carry the mound right up to it, and as they 
advanced inwards would have their trouble all over again, 
and be exposed to missiles on both flanks. While the 
mound was rising the Peloponnesians brought battering 
engines up to the wall ; one which was moved forward on 
the mound itself shook a great part of the raised building, 
to the terror of the Plataeans. They brought up others 
By ingfnious dfvkts '0° ^t ot'^er points of the wall. But 
iMfydaablt/MtbaUenng- the Plataeans dropped nooses over the 
M«s o/ihi tHimy. e„ds of these engines and drew tbem 
up ; they also let down huge beams suspended at each end 
by long iron chains from two poles leaning on the wall and 
projecting over il. These beams they drew up at right 
angles to the advancing battering-ram, and whenever 
at any point it was about to attack them ihey slackened 
their hold of the chains and let go the beam, which fell 
with great force and snapped off the head of the ram. 
7 At length the Peloponnemns, finding that their engines 
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were useless, and that the new wall 



nearly mcatJitistiiing was rising opposite to the mound, and 
tht diy on firt. perceiving that they could not without 

more formidable means of attack hope to take the city, 
made preparations for a blockade. But first of all they 
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resolved to try whether, the wind favouring, the place, 
which was but small, could not be set on fire ; they were 
anxious not to incur the expense of a regular siege, and 
devised all sorts of plans in order to avoid it. So they 
brought faggots and threw them down from the mound 
along the space between it and the wall, which was soon 
filled up when so many hands were at work ; then they 
threw more faggots one upon another into the city as far 
as they could reach from the top of the mound, and casting 
in lighted brands with brimstone and pilch, set them all on 
fire. A flame arose of which the like had never before 
been made by the hand of man ; 1 am not speaking of fires 
in the mountains, when the forest has spontaneously 
blazed up from the action of the wind and mutual attrition. 
There was a great conflagration, and the Plataeans, who 
had thus far escaped, were all but destroyed ; a consider- 
able part of the town was unapproachable, and if a wind 
had come on and carried the flame that way, as the enemy 
hoped, they could not have been saved. It is said that 
there was also a violent storm of thunder and rain, which 
quenched the flames and put an end to the danger. 

The Peloponnesians, having failed in this, as in their 78 
former attempts, sent away a part of Failing in ihtir ai- 
their army but retained the rest* and '"*'P'< 'Vv drao} a 
dividing .he task amongfte contingents StrlCiS 
of the several cities, surrounded Plataea a gMtd of ihtmstivis 
with a wall. Trenches, out of which '""' '** Botatiam. 
they took clay for the bricks, were formed both on the 
inner and the outer side of the wall. About the rising of 
Arcturus"* all was completed. They then drew off their 
army, leaving a guard on one half of the wall, while the 
other half was guarded by the Boeotians; the disbanded 
troops returned to their homes. The Plataeans had already 
conveyed to Athens " their wives, children, and old men. 
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EXPEDITION AGAINST CHALCIDtCt 

wilh the rest of their unserviceable population. Those 
who remained during the siege were four hundred Pla- 
taeans, eighty Athenians, and a hundred and ten women to 
make bread. These were their exact numbers when the 
siege began. There was no one else, slave or freeman, 
within the walls. In such sort was the blockade of 
Plataea completed. 
During the same summer, when the corn was in full 
ear, and about the time of the attack on 
Plataea, the Athenians sent an expedi- 
tion against the Chalcidians of Thrace 
and against the Bottiaeans, consisting 
of two thousand heavy-armed troops of 
their own and two hundred horsemen 
under the command of Xenophon the 
son of Euripides, and two others. They 
came close up lo the Botlian Spartotus 
and destroyed the crops. They expected that the place 
would be induced to yield to them by a party within the 
walls. But the opposite party sent to Olj'nthus and 
obtained from thence a garrison, partly composed of 
hoplites, which sallied out of Spartolus and engaged with 
the Athenians under the walls of the town. The Chalcidian 
hoplites and with them certain auxiliaries were defeated 
and retreated into Sparlolus, but their cavalry and light- 
armed troops had the advantage overthose of the Athenians. 
They were assisted by a few targeteers, who came from 
(he district called Crusis. The engagement was scarcely 
over when another body of targeteers from Olynthus catne 
up to their aid. Encouraged by the reinforcement and 
their previous success, and supported by the Chalcidian 
horse and the newly-arri ved troops, the light-armed again 
attacked the Athenians, who began to fall back upon the 
two companies which they had left with their baggage: as 
often as the Athenians charged, the enemy retired ; but 
when the Athenians continued their retreat, they pressed 
upon them and hurled darts at them. The Chalcidian 
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cavalry too rode up, and wherever they pleased chained 
the Athenians, who now fled utterly disconcerted and were 
pursued to a considerable distance. At length they escaped 
to Potidaea, and having recovered their dead under a flag 
of truce, returned to Athens with the survivors of their 
army, out of which they had lost four hundred and thirty 
men and all their generals. The Chalcidians and Botli- 
aeans, having set up a trophy and carried off their dead, 
disbanded and dispersed to their several cities. 

In the same summer, not long afterwards, the Ambra- 80 
ciots and Chaonians, designing to sub- 
jugate the whole of Acarnania and ,Ja ^^7^^,^: 
detach it from the Athenian alliance, hmhs to smd a land 
persuaded the Lacedaemonians to equip "'"^ "" /""* ""*»■ 
a fleet out of the confederate forces, ^;^^"' '^l^t^Z'-r 
and to send into that region a thousand his iioofis, it isjointd 
hoplites. They said that if the l«ice- by a Hitmbrr of barbar- 
daeraonians would join with them and '«";^*'* ""^ «'"^« 
attack the enemy both fay sea and land, 
the Acarnanians on the sea-coast would be unable to assist 
the inland tribes, and they might easily conquer Acarnania. 
Zacynthus and Cephallenia would then fall into their 
hands, and the Athenian fleet would not so easily sail 
round Peloponnesus, They might even hope to take 
Naupactus. The Lacedaemonians agreed, and at once 
despatched Cnemus, who was still admiral', with the 
thousand hoplites in a few ships ; they ordered the rest of 
the allied navy to get ready and at once sail to Leucas, 
The interests of the Ambraciots were zealously supported 
by Corinth, their mother city. The fleet which was to 
come from Corinth, Sicyon, and the adjacent places was 
long in preparation; bul the contingent from Leucas, 
Anactorium, and Ambracia was soon equipped, and waited 
at Leucas. Undiscovered by Phormio, the commander of 
the twenty Athenian ships which were keeping guard at 
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Naupactus, Cnemus and his thousand hoplites crossed the 
sea and began to make preparations for the land expedi- 
tion. Of Hellenes he had in his army Ambraciots, 
Leucadians, Anactorians, and the thousand Peloponnesians 
whom he brought with him,^or Barbarians a thousand 
Chaonians, who, having no king, were led by Photyus 
and Nicanor, both of the governing family and holding the 
presidency for a year. With the Chaonians came the 
Thesprotians, who, like them, have no king. A Molossian 
and Atintanian force was led by Sabylinthus, the guardian 
of Tharypas the king, who was still a minor; the Para- 
vaeans were led by their king Oroedus, and were accom- 
panied by a thousand Orestians placed at the disposal 
of Oroedus by their king Antiochus. Perdiccas also, 
unknown to the Athenians, sent a thousand Macedonians, 
who arrived too late. With this army Cnemus, not wailing 
for the ships from Corinth, began his march. They passed 
through the Aigive territory and plundered Limnaea, an 
unwalled village. At length they approached Stratus. 
which is the lai^st city in Acarnania. thinking that, if 
they could lake it, the other places would soon come over 
to them. 
I The Acarnanians, seeing that a great army had invaded 
. . their territory, and that the enemy was 
ingnfii^Jd^'phor- threatening them by sea as well as by 
trno, confiiu ihtmsdva land, did not attempt any united action, 
to ih, dffma of that [,ut guarded their several districts, and 
CTi siniMs in ihnt ^"^ "^ Fhormio for aid. He replied 
aSiniioKj. Wkiit iht that a fleet of the enemy was about to 
S"™ '"•""'• J^ sail from Corinth, and that he could not 
tMrd. aHetHftt to stomt leave Waupactus unguarded. Mean- 
ii<i piaa, but fall into while the Peloponnesians and their 
rolw"*"'* """' "" ^"'^^ marched in three divisions 
towards Stratus, intending to encamp 
near and try negotiations ; if these failed, they would take 
stronger measures and assault the wall. The Chaonians 
and the other Barbarians advanced in the centre ; on the 
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right wing were the Leucadians, Anactorians, and their 
auxiliaries ; on the left was Cnemus with the Pelo- 
ponnesians and Ambraciots. The three divisions were 
a long way apart, and at times not even in sight of one 
another. The Hellenic troops maintained order on the 
march and kept a look out, until at length they found 
a suitable place in which to encamp; the Chaonians, 
confident in themselves, and having a great military 
reputation in that part of the country, would not stop to 
encamp, but they and the other Barbarians rushed on at 
full speed, hoping to take the place by storm and 
appropriate to themselves the glory of the action. The 
Scratians perceiving their approach in time, and thinking 
that, if they could overcome them before the others 
arrived, the Hellenic forces would not be so ready to 
attack them, set ambuscades near the city. When they 
were quite close, the troops came out of the city and from 
the ambuscades and fell upon them hand to hand. Where- 
upon the Chaonians were seized with a panic and many ol 
them perished; the other Barbarians, seeing them give 
way, no longer stood their ground, but took to flight. 
Neither of the Hellenic divisions knew of the battle; 
the Chaonians were far in advance of them, and were 
thought to have hurried on because they wanted to 
choose a place for their camp. At length the Barbarians 
in their flight broke in upon their lines; they received 
them, and the two divisions uniting during that day 
remained where they were, the men of Stratus not coming 
to close quarters with them, because the other Acarnanians 
had not as yet arrived, but slinging at them from a distance 
and distressing them greatly. For they could not move 
a step without their armour. Now the Acarnanians are 
famous for their skill in slinging. 

When night came on, Cnemus withdrew his army in & 
haste to the river Anapus, which is rather more than nine 
miles from Stratus, and on the following day carried off 
his dead under a flag of truce. The people of Oeniadae 
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were Triendly and had joined him ; to their city therefore 

_ .,, . he retreated before the Acarnanians 

At! (rmfis to Otmodat, had Collected iheir forces, r rom 
tB/uHte ikey art tmt- Oeniadae all the Peloponnesian troops 
vtftdkomf. returned home. The Stratians erected 

a trophy of the battle in which they had defeated the 
Barbarians. 
83 The fleet from Corinth and the other allied cities on the 
Crisaean Gulf, which was intended to 
Bias support Cnemus and to prevent the 
mimdtd lo auffort Acarnanians on the sea-coast from 
Ci»m<.sis€B^[,ciUd to assisting their friends in the interior of 

ei'gagi by PJionmo. , " - j i_ 

the country, never arrived, but was 
compelled, almost on the day of the battle of Stratus, lo 
fight with Phormio and the twenty Athenian ships which 
were stationed at Naupactus. As they sailed by into the 
open sea, Phormio was watching them, preferring to make 
his attack outside the gulf Now the Corinthians and 
their allies were not equipped for a naval engagement, but 
for the conveyance of troops into Acamania, and they 
never imagined that the Athenians with twenty ships 
would venture to engage their own forty-seven. But, as 
they were coasting along the southern shore, they saw the 
Athenian fleet following their movements on the northern ; 
they then attempted to cross the sea from Patrae in Achaea 
to the opposite continent in the direction of Acamania, 
when they again observed the enemy bearing down upon 
them from Chalcis and the mouth of the river Evenus. 
They had previously endeavoured lo anchor under cover 
of night ", but had been detected. So at last they were 
compelled to fight in the middle of the channel. The ships 
were commanded by generals of the cities which had 
furnished them ; the Corinthian squadron by Machaon, 
Isocrates, and Agath^rehidas. The Peloponnesians 

■ they had wcigbcd anctior before it wms 
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arranged their ships in such a manner as to make the 
largest possible circle without leaving Xhtir iMips form a 
space to break through, turning their "''^'■ 
prows outwards and their stems inwards ; within the 
circle they placed the smaller craft which accompanied 
them, and five of their swiftest ships that they might be 
close at hand and row out at whatever point the enemy 
charged them. 

The Athenians ranged their ships in a single line and 8+ 
sailed round and round the Pelopon- j.^, Atk^i^m ,«,! 
nesian fleet, which they drove into roimd end nunii nil 
a narrower and narrower space, almost "" -'(""•'••g m"'' "sm 
touching as they passed, and leading ^^(^"^ mnfi^» 
the crews to suppose that they were on a-Mai ih^ mak* ihtir 
the point of charging. But they had «"«^ "^ ■"" <■ to"- 
becn warned by Phormio not to begin wroo'- 

until he gave the signal, for he was hoping that the 
enemy's ships, not having the steadiness of an army on 
land, would soon fall into disorder and run foul of one 
another ; they would be embarrassed by the small craft, 
and if the usual morning breeze, for which he continued 
waiting as he sailed round them, came down from the gulf, 
they would not be able to keep still for a moment. He 
could attack whenever he pleased, because his ships were 
better sailers; and he knew that this would be tlie right 
time. When the breeze began to blow, the ships, which 
were by this time crowded into a narrow space and were 
distressed at once by the force of the wind and by the 
small craft which were knocking tip against them, fell into 
confusion ; ship dashed against ship, and they kept 
pushing one another away with long poles ; there were 
cries of 'keep off' and noisy abuse, so that nothing could 
be heard either of the word of command or of the cox- 
swains' giving the time ; and the difficulty which un- 
practised rowers had in clearing the water in a heavy sea 
made the vessels disobedient to the helm. At that moment 
Phormio gave the signal ; the Athenians, falling upon ihe 
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ffNMniy, lf<>ie»fi t^ tinking one of the admirals' vessels, and 
Itwn w)i»"f fvrr ihry went made ha\-oc of them ; at last such 
Wm titii rllwirrirr that no one any longer thought of 
rn«lMlr% Init (ho whole fleet (led away to Patrae and 
f )yrtif< In Achiinn. The Athenians pursued them, captured 
IWiilv ■lii(iii, mm\ Inking on board most of their crews, 
•ntlfcl HWuy In Mdlycrium. They set up a trophy on 
Mtiliilii, mill tidvlnH there dedicated a ship to Poseidon, 
('••lllfd III Nntipni-lUN. The Pcloponnesians likewise, with 
lltti li'iiiHlndrr of their fleet, proceeded quickly along the 
I'littM Ih'in I lyni^ uiid Patrne to Cyllcni, where the Eleans 
Imvi' iht'lr vim'h". Ciicmua with the ships from Leucas, 
Wlllt^l\ thuuld hiivc been joined by these, arrived after the 
linltli* lif Hlmliia *X Cytlvni^. 
Hs I'ht' t ,«eirtl«rm>mUiia w home now sent to the Qeet three 
fl, I «iihi - -I 11-1 o,vnmi»ioners, Ttmocratcs, Brasidas, 
iMrf Www*M ■m4 fttv And L^-^hroD, to advise Cnftpiis. 
•**••'***•* """"^ He «•» told thai be BUist oontrive to 
ftHtbt a^t*^ «wl t« tMvVf successful ; be dKMld aoC aQow 
«(bw alUv* »» tt««(k biM of tbe K*. The kccm se»-Sg)ht 
bW W«4k lb«> ltntiMt«H««(dke LwxdacauMB^ani tfacy 
WN* ilpNiK* «IMM<I «r4 ce<iM no* tea^e kbit Aeir a^ 
lto««M»«»MM«M-h>lkrt«ftlwcMBii?^ TlijiBmaiMil 
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him twenty ships, but ordered the commander of them to 
go to Crete first ; for Nicias of Gortys in Crete, who was 
the proxenus of the Athenians, had induced them to send 
a fleet against Cydonia, a hostile town which he promised 
to reduce. But he really invited them to please the 
Polichnitae, who are neighbours of the Cydoniatae, So 
the Athenian commander took the ships, went to Crete. 
and joined the Polichnitae in ravaging the lands of the 
Cydoniatae; there, owing to contrary winds and bad 
weather, a considerable time was wasted. 

While the Athenians were detained in Crete the Pe!o- 86 
ponnesians at Cvllene, equipped for ■,-,„, 

"^ J 1 1 1-1- 7y„ Piloponnesians 

a naval engagement, coasted along to and Pharmio takt up a 
Panormus in Achaia, whither the Pelo- posiUoH opposite to ta<h 
ponnesian army had gone to co-operate ^^ ™'™'' "^ ^"' 
with them, Phormio also coasted 
along to the Molycrian Rhium and anchored outside 
the gulf with the twenty ships which had fought in (he 
previous engagement. This Rhium was friendly to the 
Athenians ; there is another Rhium on the opposite coast 
in Peloponnesus ; the space between them, which is 
rather less than a mile, forms the mouth of the Crisaean 
Gulf. When the Peloponnesians saw that the Athenians 
had come to anchor, they likewise anchored with seventy- 
seven ships at the Rhium which is in Achaia, not far 
from Panormus where their land forces were stationed. 
For six or seven days the two fleets lay opposite one 
another, and were busy in practising and getting ready 
for the engagement — the one resolved not to sail into 
the open sea, fearing a recurrence of their disaster, 
the other not to sail into the strait, because the confined 
space was favourable to their enemies. At length Cne- 
mus, Brasidas, and the other Peloponnesian generals 
determined to bring on an engagement at once, and 
not wait until the Athenians too received their reinforce- 
ments. So they assembled their soldiers and, seeing 
that they were generally dispirited at their former defeat 
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and reluctant to fight, encouraged them in the following 
words : — - 
87 ' The late sea-fight, Peloponnesians, may have made 
Yo<4 mt i^fitd by some of you anxious about the one 
oKr tail mishap. Bui which IS impending, but it really aSbrds 
you uirt ihiH unfin- ^^ j^gj ground for alarm. In that 

parwd. Your superior , ' . .„ 

c<mmst0uiw^glistl,^ battle we were, as you know, ill-prc- 
sitptnoriiiH./orwiih- pared, and our whole expedition had 
oMtiBuntgtsiiiJisusi. a military and not a naval object. For- 
Us3. W/ for our part '. •" . . 

mill arr^«g, ih, olia<k '""^ was in many ways unpropitious to 
b4iur. But you masi US, aiid this being our first sea-fight we 
«ll do your duly. ^^y possibly have suffered a Uule from 

inexperience. The defeat which ensued was not the result 
of cowardice ; nor should the unconquerable quality which 
is inherent in our minds, and refuses to acknowledge the 
victory of mere force, be depressed by the accident of the 
event. For though fortune may sometimes bring disaster, 
yet the spirit of a brave man is always the same, and while 
he retains his courage he will never allow inexperience to 
be an excuse for misbehaviour. And whatever be your 
own inexperience, it is more than compensated by your 
superiority in valour. The skill of your enemies which 
you so greatly dread, if united with courage, may be able 
in the moment of danger to remember and execute the 
lesson which it has learned, but without courage no skill 
can do anything at such a time. For fear makes men 
forget, and skill which cannot fight is useless, And there- 
fore against their greater sicill set your own greater valour, 
and against the defeat which so alarms you set the fact 
that you were unprepared. But now you have a lai^r 
fleet ; this turns the balance in your favour; and you will 
fight close to a friendly shore under the protection oJ 
heav'y-armed troops. Victory is generally on the side of 
those who are more numerous and better equipped. So 
that we have absolutely no reason for anticipating failure. 
Even our mistakes will be an additional advantage, because 
they will be a lesson to us. Be of good courage, then, a 
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let every one of you, pilot or sailor, do his own duty and 
mainlain the post assigned to him. We will order the 
attack rather better than your old commanders, and so 
give nobody an excuse for cowardice. But, if any one 
should be inclined to waver, he shall be punished as he 
deserves, while the brave shall be honoured with the due 
rewards of their valour.' 

Such were the words of encouragement addressed to S 
the Peloponnesians by their com- „, ... 

manders. Phormio too, fearing that sailors dupiriud. as- 
his sailors might be frightened, and sanbia a^J addnssts 
observing that they were gathering in ' "' 
knots and were evidently apprehensive of the enemy's 
numbers, resolved to call them together and inspirit them 
by a suitable admonition. He had always been in the 
habit of telling them and training their minds to believe 
that no superiority of hostile forces could justify them in 
retreating. And it had long been a received opinion 
among the sailors that, as Athenians, they were bound to 
face any quantity of Peloponncsian ships. When, however, 
he found them dispirited by the sight which met their 
eyes, he determined to revive their drooping courage, and, 
having assembled them together, he spoke as follows : — 

' Soldiers, I have summoned yo\i because I see that you 8 
are alarmed at the numbers of the enemy, and 1 would 
not have you dismayed wlien there is nothing to fear. In 
the first place, the reason why they have provided a fleet 
so disproportionate is because we have defeated them 
already, and they can see themselves that they are no 
match for us ; next, " as to the courage which thej' suppose 
to be native to them and which is the ground of their 
confidence when they attack us*, that reliance is merely 
inspired by the success which their experience on land 



■ Or, Ubiog tbe aniecedent lo f as supplied by the cUiuc du tt aX\D n 
Bapaounir . . , naTopfevtrti : 'aa to the ground of the confidence with 
which they attack ua M if courage were uarive to them.' 



usually gives them, and will, as they fancy, equally ensure 

1 stt ihai you fiar ^^"^ ^y sca, But the superiorily 

tkinumbtrajthifHtmy. whicH We allow to them OH land we may 

Yii{i)ihtirjiaitsoniy justly claim foF ourselvcs at sca ; foritt 

/tau^thnn bt/o^" lai courage at least we are their equals, and 

ihiy boast of ihtir the Superior confidence of either of us 

eouragf, but it u only jg really based upon greater experience^ 

r*r; — "4'» ■^'•^ Lacedaemo„i„s lead d,e allies 

battle, fir (4) ihey be- for their own honour and glory ; the 

lifMtkaiyoHrtHrydis- majority of them are dragged into 

I^Hty^'TZuZl battle against their will ; if they were 

i/possMi, sail into iht not compelled they would never have 

pdf. ahm Iht amjuitd ventured after so great a defeat to fight 

ss: z", SS" '^"" " '"■ S" ■"" y' "«" "'>• •■'=" 

pmiHf of tniiid, for their valour; they are far more afraid 
themaritimisuprtmaiy of you and with better reason, not 
of At ens is at sia . ^^j^ because you have already defeated 
them, but because they cannot believe that you would 
oppose them at all if you did not mean to do something 
worthy of that great victory, "For most men when, like 
these Peloponnesians, they are a match for their enemies • 
rely more upon their strength than upon their courage; 
but those who go into battle against far superior numbers 
and under no constraint must be inspired by some extra- 
ordinary force of resolution. Our enemies are well aware 
of this, and are more afraid of our surprising boldness than 
they would be if our forces were less out of proportion to 
their own. Many an army before now has been over- 
thrown by smaller numbers owing to want of experience ; 
some too through cowardice; and from both these faults 
we are certainly free. If I can help I shall not give battle 
in the gulf, or even sail into it. For I know that where 
a few vessels which are skilfully handled and are better 
sailers engage with a larger number which are badly 
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managed the confined space is a disadvantage. Unless the 
captain of a ship see his enemy a good way off he cannot 
come on or strike properly ; nor can he retreat when he is 
pressed hard. The man<Euvres suited to fast-sailing 
vessels, such as breaking of the line or returning to the 
charge, cannot be practised in a narrow space. The sea- 
fight must of necessity be reduced to a land-fight " in which 
numbers leli. For all this I shall do my best to provide. 
Do you meanwhile keep order and remain close to your 
ships. Be prompt in taking your instructions, for the 
enemy is near at hand and watching us. In the moment 
of action remember the value of silence and order, which 
are always important in war, especially at sea. Repel the 
enemy in a spirit worthy of your former exploits. There 
is much at stake; for you will either destroy the rising 
hope of the Peloponnesian navy, or bring home to Athens 
the fear of losing the sea. Once more I remind you that 
you have beaten most of the enemy's fleet already ; and, 
once defeated, men do not meet the same dangers with 
their old spirit.' Thus did Phorroio encourage his sailors. 

The Peloponncsians, when they found that the Athenians 90 
would not enter the straits or the gulf, Th pi ho 
determined to draw them in against by a /figntd atiaib on 
their win. So they weighed anchor Nanfiartus draw the 
early in the morning, and, ranging their ■•*'i"i"<'»f"'io iht gHl/, 
ships (our deep, stood in towards the ^^^ ,a««, dnvt most 
gulf ^ along their own coast *•, keeping 0/ iheir vtssds upon 
the order in which they were anchored, ^jf"- Bravy 0/ ihf 
The right wing, consisting of twenty ol 
their fastest vessels, took the lead. These were intended 
to close upon the Athenians and prevent them from eluding 
their attack and getting beyond the wing in case Phormio, 
apprehending an attack upon Naupactus, should sail along 



* Cp. vii. 69. * Readme "9^ ^^ ''' with the Laurentian uid 

three other MSS. Or, adopting the conjecture tifCnw fortavrwr t ' makint; 
for the enemy's shore, and ' ice. 
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shore to its aid. He, when he saw them weighing anchor, 
was alarmed, as they anticipated, for the safety of the 
town, which was undefended. Against his will and in 
great haste he embarked and sailed along the shore ; the 
land forces of the Messenians followed. The Peloponne- 
sians, seeing that the enemy were in single file and were 
already within the gulf and close to land, which was exactly 
what they wanted, at a given signal suddenly brought their 
ships round, and the whole line faced the Athenians and 
bore down upon them, every ship rowing at the utjnost 
speed, for they hoped to cut off all the Athenian fleet. 
Eleven vessels which were in advance evaded the sudden 
turn of the Peloponnesians, and rowed past their right 
wing into the open water ; but they caught the rest, forced 
them aground, and disabled them. All the sailors who did 
not swim out of them were slain. Some of the empty 
ships they fastened to their own and began to tow away ; 
one they had already taken with the crew, but others were 
saved by the Messenians, who came to the rescue, dashed 
armed as they were into the sea, boarded them, and, 
fighting from their decks when they were being already 
towed away, finally recovered them. 
ii While in this part of the engagement the Lacedae- 
r*» LaadatHioniaHs mon ians had the victory and routed the 
chasi iht tirvei Aihi- Athenian ships, their twenty vessels on 

Hun ships, IfUlh had ^i_ - i_. - ■ .1 i 

,™^, 10 N«Hp«cfu^. ^"^ ""'Sht wmg were pursuing the eleven 
OruofikfahyasuHdm of the Athenians which had escaped 
tHn% sinks htrpvrsHtr. frorn their attaclc into the open water 
of the gulf. These fled and, with the exception of one, 
arrived at Naupactus before their pursuers. They stopped 
off the temple of Apollo, and, turning their beaks outward, 
prepared to defend themselves in case the enemy followed 
them to the land. The Peloponnesians soon came up ; 
they were singing a paean of victory as they rowed, and 
one Leucadian ship far in advance oi the rest was chasing 
the single Athenian ship which had been left behind. 
There chanced to be anchored in the deep water a merchant 



vessel, round which the Athenian ship rowed just in time, 
struck the Leucadian amidships, and sank her. At this 
sudden and unexpected feat the Peloponnesians were 
dismayed ; they had been carrying on the pursuit in 
disorder because of their success. And some of them, 
dropping the blades of their oars, halted, intending to 
await the rest, which was a foolish thing to do when the 
enemy were so near and ready to attack them. Others, 
not knowing the coast, ran aground. 

When the Athenians saw what was going on their hopes 9- 
revived, and at a given signal thev ■^. . , . 
charged their enemies with a shout. ,-„^ advantagi of iht 
The Lacedaemonians did not long confusion, tum upon 
resist, for they had made misukes and "^ '^"^^ ""'' *"'" " 
were all in confusion, but fled to 
Panormus, whence they had put to sea. The Athenians 
pursued them, took six of their ships which were nearest 
to them, and recovered their own ships which the Pelo- 
ponnesians had originally disabled and taken in tow near 
the shore. The crews of the captured vessels were either 
slain or made prisoners. Timocrates the Lacedaemonian ■ 
was on board the Leucadian ship which went down near 
the merchant vessel ; when he saw the ship sinking he 
killed himself; the body was carried into the harbour of 
Naupactus. The Athenians then retired and raised 
a trophy on the place from which they had just sailed out 
to their victory. They took up the bodies and wrecks 
which were floating near their own shore, and gave back 
to the enemy, under a flag of truce, those which belonged 
to them. The Lacedaemonians also set up a trophy of the 
victory which they had gained over the ships destroyed by 
them near the shore ; the single ship which they took they 
dedicated on the Achaean Rhium, close to the trophy. 
Then, fearing the arrival of the Athenian reinforcements, 
they sailed away at nightfall to the Crisaean Gulf and to 



• Cp. ii. 85 it 
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Corinth, all with the exception of the Leucadians. And 
not long after their retreat the twenty Athenian ships from 
Crete, which ought to have come to the assistance of 
Phormio before the battle, arrived at Naupactus. So the 
summer ended. 
93 Before breaking up the fleet which had returned to 
Tht Ptiopf»i«rsians Corinth and the Crisaean Gulf, Cnemus, 
liiitnm'he lo matt an Brasidas, and the other Peloponnesian 
"b!rhJ'"s"hI:^T«»iy <^oi""'an<^ers, it being now the begin- 
siu7 lo Saiatms and ning of winter, wished to make an 
tmiagt ihi island. attempt, suggested by some Megarians, 

on Piraeus, the harbour of Athens. The entrance was un- 
closed and unguarded ; as was natural, since the Athenians 
were complete masters of the sea. Each sailor was to 
carry his cushion and his oar with its thong, and cross on 
foot with all haste from Corinth to the Athenian side of 
the Isthmus ; they were to go to Megaraand from Nisaea, 
the harbour of Megara, to launch forty ships which 
happened to be lying in the docks ; thence they were lo 
sail straight for the Piraeus. No guard ships were 
stationed there, for no one ever expected " that the enemy 
would attempt a surprise of this kind. As to an open and 
deliberate attack, how was he likely to venture on that ? 
and if he even entertained such a design, would he not 
have been found out in time " ? The plan was immediately 
carried out. Arriving at night, they launched the ships 
from Nisaea and sailed away, but not to the Piraeus; the 
danger seemed too great, and also the wind is said to have 
been unfavourable. So they gave up their original idea 
and made for the projecting point of Salamis which looks 
towards Megara; here there was a fort, and three ships 
were stationed in order to prevent anything being con- 
veyed by sea into or out of Megara. This fort they 

■ Or, taking imii diflerently. and itaB' jouxW in the sense of 'without 
interference : ' ' that the enemy would make a sudden Htlack of this kind. 
An Bllcmpt so bold Bitd open was not likely to be unopposed, or the very 
design, if entertained, lo escape delcclion.' 
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assailed, towed away the ships without their crews, and 
ravaged the rest of Salamis which was unprepared for 
their attack. 

By this time fire-signals had carried the alarm to Athens. 94 

Nothing which happened in the war 

J "^ . T-, . L L- TiiHporaty pamc al 

caused a greater pantc. The jnhabi- j{ii,i,a. RilUf is im- 
tants of the city thought that the enemy mtdiaitly sint to Saia- 
had already sailed into the Piraeus ; *"* ""^ '*' P''«t««- 
the belief in the Piraeus was that 
Salamis had been taken and that the enemy were on the 
point of sailing into the harbour, which, if they had been 
bolder, they might easily have done, and no wind would 
have prevented them. But as soon as day dawned, the 
Athenians, coming down with the whole strength of the 
city to the Piraeus, launched their ships and, embarking 
in tumultuous haste, sailed to Salamis, while their land- 
forces remained and guarded the Piraeus. When the 
Peloponncsians saw the fleet coming they sailed quickly 
back to Nisaea, but not until they had ravaged the greater 
part of Salamis and taken many prisoners and much spoil, 
as well as the three ships which lay off the fort of Budorum, 
There was some apprehension about their own ships ; for 
they had long been Iain up and were not sea-worthy. 
Arriving at Megara they marched back again to Corinth, 
and the Athenians, having failed to overtake them in 
Salamis, sailed back likewise. Henceforth they kept 
more careful watch over the Piraeus, among other pre- 
cautions closing the entrance to the harbour- 
About the same time, at the beginning of winter, Sitalces 95 
the Odrvsian, the son of Teres, king of 
Thrace, made war upon Perdiccas, the ,„aii,a»^a^iMAil,<«s, 
son of Alexander, king of Macedon, aiiacts Ptntkcaa and 
and upon the Thracian Chalcidians. '*' rAra™« Ch<iUidi- 
There were two promises, of which he 
wished to perform one, and exact fulfilment of the other. 
The promise of which he claimed fulfilment had been made 
to him by Perdiccas, when, being hard pressed at the 
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beginning of the war, he wanted Sitalces to reconcile him 

to the Athenians", and not to restore and place on the 

throne his brother Philip, who was his enemy; but Per- 

diccas did not keep liis word. The other was a promise 

which Sitalces had himself made to the Athenians when 

he entered into alliance with them, that he would put an 

end to their war with the Chalcidians. For these two 

reasons he invaded the country, taking \vith him Amyntas 

the son of Philip, whom he intended to malte king of 

Macedon, and also certain Athenian envoys who had just 

come to remind him of his engagement, and an Athenian 

commander Hagnon. For the Athenians on their part 

were bound to assist him against the Chalcidians with 

ships and with as large an army as they could provide. 

96 Accordingly Sitalces, beginning with the Odrysae, made 

„ , ,„. . a levy of all his Thracian subjects 

Thi/i/raso/Silalns. , ,,. , ,, ,, , 

dwelUng between Mount Haemus and 

Mount Rhodope as far as the shores of the Euxine and of 
the Hellespont. Beyond the Haemus he made a levy of 
the Getae and of all the tribes lying more towards the 
Euxine on this side of the Ister. Now the Getae and 
iheir neighbours border on the Scythians, and are equipped 
like them, for they are all horse- archers. He also sum- 
moned to his standard many of the highland Thracians, 
who are independent and carry dirks; they are called Dji, 
and most of them inhabit Mount Rhodope ; of these some 
were attracted by pay, while others came as volunteers. 
He further called out the Agrianians, the Laeaeans, and 
the other Paeonian nations who were his subjects. These 
tribes were the last within his empire ; they extended as 
far as the Graaean Paeonians and the river Strymon, 
which rises in Mount Scorabrus and flows through the 
country of the Graaeans and Laeaeans; there his dominion 
ended and the independent Paeonians began. In the 



* The reconciliation had been effected through the uutntmentility of 
Nymphodorus ; ii. 29. 
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direction of the Triballi, who are likewise independent, 
the Treres and the Tilataeans formed his boundary. These 
tribes dwell to the north of Mount Scombrus and reach 
westward as far as the Oscins. This river rises in the 
same mountains as the Nestus and the Hebrus, an unin- 
habited and extensive range which adjoins Rhodope. 

The empire of the Odrysae measured by the coast-line 97 
reaches from the city of Abdera to the ExttHi and wiaHh of 
mouth ofthe Ister in the Euxine. The ii<' OJrysian ^pirf. 
voyage round can be made by a merchant vessel, if the 
wind is favourable tiie whole way, at the quickest in four 
days and as many nights. Or an expeditious traveller 
going by land from Abdera to the mouth of the Ister, if 
he takes the shortest route, will accomplish the journey in 
eleven days. Such was the extent of the Odrysian empire 
towards the sea : up the country the land journey from 
Byzantium to the Laeaeans and to the Strymon, riiis being 
the longest line which can be drawn from the sea into the 
interior, may be accomplished by an expeditious traveller 
in thirteen days. The tribute which was collected from 
the Hellenic cities and from all the barbarous nations in 
the reign of Seuthes, the successor of Sitalces, under whom 
the amount was greatest, was valued at about four hundred 
talents of coined money', reckoning only gold and silver. 
Presents of gold and silver equal in value to the tribute, 
besides stuffs embroidered or plain and other articles, were 
also brought, not only to the king himself, but to the inferior 
chiefs and nobles of the Odrysae. For their custom was 
the opposite of that which prevailed in the Persian king- 
dom ; they were more ready to receive than to give ; and 
he who asked and was refused was not so much discredited 
as he who refused when he was asked. The same custom 
prevailed among the other Thracians in a less degree, but 
among the Odrysae, who were richer, more extensively ; 
nothing could be done without presents. By these means 
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Ihe kingdom became very powerful, and in revenue and 
general prosperity exceeded all the nations of Europe 
which lie between the Ionian Sea and the Euxine; in the 
size and strength of their army being second only, though 
far inferior, to the Scythians. For if the Scythians were 
united, there is no nation which could compare with them, 
or would be capable of resisting them " ; I do not say in 
Europe, but even in Asia — not that they are at all on 
a level with other nations in sense, or in that intelligence 
which uses to advantage the ordinary means of life. 

98 Such was the great country over which SiCalces ruled. 
SiiaiasaHdhisamiy When he had Collected his army and 

ntitr Maetdoma. j,is preparations were complete he 

marched into Macedonia, passing first of all through his 
own territory, and then through Cercine, a desert mountain 
which lies between the Sinti and the Paeonians. He went 
by the road which he had himself constructed when he 
made his expedition against the Paeonians and cut down 
the forest. As he left the Odrysian territory in going 
through the mountain he had on the right hand the 
Paeonians and on the lefl hand the Sinti and Maedi ; 
on quitting the mountain he arrived at Doberus in Paeonia. 
He lost no part of his army on the march, except by sick- 
ness, but rather increased it ; for many of the independent 
Thracian tribes followed him of their own accord in hopes 
of plunder. The whole number of his forces was estimated 
at a hundred and fifty thousand, of which about two-thirds 
were infantry and the rest cavalry. The largest part of 
the cavalry was furnished by the Odrysae themselves, and 
the next largest by the Getae. Of the infantry, those 
armed with dirks who came from the independent tribes 
of Mount Rhodop^ were the most warlike. The remainder 
of the army was a mixed multitude, chiefly formidable from 
its numbers. 

99 Having mustered at Doberus, they made ready to 

• Cp. Herott. iv. 46. 
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descend over the heights into the plains of Macedonia, 
which were the territory of Perdiccas. Eariy history of ihi 
There is an upper Macedonia, which is Martdonian biHgdam. 
inhabited by Lyncestians, Elimiots, and other tribes ; these 
are the allies and tributaries of the lower Macedonians, 
but have kings of their own. The marilime country which 
we now call Macedonia was conquered and formed into 
a kingdom by Alexander the father of Perdiccas and his 
ancestors the Temenidae, who originally came from Argos *. 
They defeated and drove out of Pieria the Pierians, who 
afterwards settled in Phagres and other places at the foot 
of Mount Pangaeus, beyond the Strymon; the land which 
lies under Mount Pangaeus towards the sea is still called 
the Pierian vale. They also drove out of Bottia, as it is 
called, the Bottiaeans, who are now the neighbours of the 
Chalcidians, and they acquired a narrow strip of Paeonia 
by the river Axius, reaching down to Pella and the sea. 
Beyond the Axius they possess the country called Mygdonia 
reaching to the Strymon, out of which they have driven 
the Edonians, They expelled from the country still called 
Eordia the Eordians, of whom the greater part perished, 
but a small remnant of them settled in the neighbourhood 
of Physca; and from AIniopia the Almopians. They and 
their subjects further subdued and still hold various places 
belonging to other tribes, Anlhemus, Grestonia, Bisaltia, 
and a great part of the original Macedonia. But the whole 
of this country is now called Macedonia, and was under 
the rule of Perdiccas the son of Alexander at the time of 
the invasion of Sitalces. 

The Macedonians were unable to defend themselves 100 
against the onset of so vast a host ; they therefore retired 
inlo their strongholds and forts, which at that time were 
few. For those which now exist were built by Archelaus 
the son of Perdiccas, who, when he became king, made 
straight roads and in various ways improved the country. 
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In his force of cavalry and infantry and in his military 
Thi Macidomans r,- resources generally he surpassed all 
tin into ihtir simng- the eight kings who preceded him. 
koi<b. Thtir j^iry ^j^ Thracian army.leaving Doberus, 
art compellid By Ihtir mvaded first of all the country which 
in/irioriiy e/ numbtrs had formerly been the principality of 
ladeasi, Philip, and took Eidomene by storm. 

Gortynia, Atalante, and some other towns came to terms 
out of regard for Amyntas the son of Philip, who accom- 
panied the expedition. They also besieged but failed to 
take Europus; they next advanced into that part of 
Macedonia which lay on the left of Pella and Cyrrhus. 
Farther south into Bottiaea and Pieria they did not 
penetrate, but were content to ravage the territory of 
Mygdonia, Grestonia. and Anthemus. The Macedonians 
had no idea of facing them with infantry, but sent for 
additional cavalry from their allies in the upper part 
of the country, and, although a handful of men, dashed 
in amongst the great Thracian host wherever they 
pleased. No one withstood their onset; for they were 
excellent horsemen and well protected with coats of mail. 
But hemmed in as they continually were by a multitude 
many times their own number, they ran into great danger. 
At last, feeling that they were not strong enough to 
encounter such superiority of force, they desisted. 
n Sitalces now held a conference with Perdiccas touch- 

„ , , ,, ing the matters which gave occa- 

Silalas holds a con- . ^ , ti n i ■ ■_ i 

firrntr unih Pndico^. s>on to the war. The fleet which the 

and after OH unsuc- Athenians had promised never arrived ; 

assfiiictimpa^inBoi. for not believing that Sitalces would 

lici aid Chalcidiii. « ., , ^ ■„ . 

ptrsuadtdbyhUntphn, '^°"'«' '"^y °"'y ^ent gifts and envoys 
Stuifiis {who had bitn to him. After waiting for them in vain 
gai»td owr by Ptrdic- he despatched a part of his army 

cas) to rttHnt homt. ■ . .1 ^i i - i- ■ n - 

Alarm in Htllas. agaiiist the Chalcidians and Bottiaeans, 

and, driving them within their walls, 

devastated the country. While he was encamped in these 

parts, the Thessalians, who lie towards the south, the 
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Magnesians and other dependanU of the Thessalians, and 
all the Hellenes as far as Thermopylae were afraid that 
his army would move on them, and took measures of pre- 
caution. Those independent Thracian tribes to the north 
beyond the Strymon who dwelt in the plains, namely the 
Panaeans, Odomantians, Droans, and Dersaeans, were 
also in great alarm. A belief arose, which spread far and 
wide among the enemies of Athens, that the Athenians 
meant to lead their Odrysian allies against the rest of 
Hellas. Meanwhile Sitalces overran and ravaged Chalci- 
dic^, Boltic^, and Macedonia, but could not effect his 
objects; and, his army being without food and suffering 
from the winter, he was persuaded by his nephew, who 
next to himself had the greatest authority, Seuthes the 
son of Spardacus", to return home at once. Now Perdic- 
cas had secretly gained over Seuthes, promising to give 
him his sister in marriage, with a portion. And so Sitalces 
and his army, having remained thirty days in all, of which 
eight were passed among the Chalcidians, returned home 
in haste. Perdiccas in fulfilment of his promise gave his 
sister Stratonice in marriage to Seuthes. Thus ended the 
expedition of Sitalces. 

During the same winter the Athenian forces at Nau- loa 
pactus, after the Peloponnesian fleet zhc^ihntia«s itHdtr 
had dispersed, made an expedition phonHio, main an fx- 
under the command of Phormio into pt^'X^" '"'•> Atar- 
the centre of Acarnania with four """"*■ 
hundred hoplites of their own taken from the fleet'' and 
four hundred Messenian hoplites. They first coasted 
along towards Astacus " and disembarked. From Stratus, 
Coronta, and other places they expelled those of the 
inhabitants whom they distrusted, and restoring Cynes the 
son of Theolytus to Coronta, they returned to their ships. 
Oeniadae, of which the inhabitants, unlike the rest of 
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the Acarnanians, were their persistent enemies, was un- 
approachable in winter. For the town 
is in the midst of a marsh formed by 
the river Achelous, which, rising in 
Mount Pindus and passing first through 
the territory of the Dolopians, Agrae- 
ans, and Amphilochians, and then 
through the Acarnanian plain, at some 
distance from its mouth flows by the 
city of Stratus and finds an exit into the 
sea near Oeniadae ; an expedition in 
winter is thus rendered impossible by 
the water. Most of the islands called Echinades are situated 
opposite to Oeniadae and close to the mouth of the Ache- 
lous, The consequence is that the river, which is large, 
is always silting up : some of the islands have been already 
joined to the mainland, and very likely, at no distant period, 
they may all be joined to it. The stream is wide and 
strong and full of mud ; and the islands are close together 
and serve to connect the deposits made by the river, not 
allowing them to dissolve in the water. For, lying irregu- 
larly and not one behind the other, they prevent the river 
from finding a straight channel into the sea. These 
islands are small and uninhabited. The story is that when 
Alcmaeon the son of Amphiaraus was wandering over the 
earth after the murder of his mother, he was told by Apollo 
that here he should find a home, the oracle intimating that 
he would never obtain deliverance from his terrors until 
he discovered some country which was not yet in existence 
and not seen by the sun at the time when he slew his 
mother ; there he might settle, but the rest of the earth 
was accursed to him. He knew not what to do, until at 
last, according to the story, he spied the deposit of earth 
made by the Achelous, and he thought that a place sufilicient 
to support life must have accumulated in the long time 
during which he had been wandering since his mother's 
death. There, near Oeniadae, he settled, and, becoming 
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ruler, left to the country the name of his son Acarnan. 
Such is the tradition which has come down to us concerning 
Alcmaeon. 

The Athenians under Phormio sailed back from Acar- 103 
nania to Naupactus, and later at the jhe Athenians ntum 

beginning of spring returned to Athens, to Naupactus, and m 

bringing with them the ships which '^' spring saU back to 
they had captured, besides the prisoners '^^**^^' 
of free birth whom they had taken in the naval engage- 
ments. These were exchanged man for man. And so the 
winter ended, and with it the third year in the Pelopon- 
nesian War of which Thucydides wrote the history. 




1 In the following summer, when the corn was in full ear, 
rfeVri imwuioH of *^^ Peloponnesians and their allies, 

AUtca by Uu FtlopoH- undcf the command of Archidamus, the 
natans. g^j, ^f Zeuxidamus, the Lacedaemo- 

nian king, invaded Attica, and encamping wasted the 
country. The Athenian cavalry as usual attacked them 
whenever an opportunity offered, and prevented the great 
body of the Hght-armed troops from going beyond their lines 
and injuring the lands near the city. The invaders re- 
mained until their supplies were exhausted ; they were 
then disbanded, and returned to their several homes. 

2 No sooner had the Peloponnesians quitted Attica than 

the whole people of Lesbos, with the 
Tht Lfstnans, with . . . ., ,, 

ikt 4xapiioii of iht exception of the Methymnaeans, re- 
Mfthymaaians, rrvoli, volted from Athens. They had enter- 
bm soonrr than ihiy (ained the design before the war began, 
had mttndfd, infontta- ...,,, , 

Hon of ihtir plans hav "^ '^ Lacedaemonians gave them no 
iHghttnatHlioAihiHs encouragement. And now they were 
from Tnudos.Mtihym- not ready, and were compelled to revolt 
Ha,an y *i / g^^^gj. [jj^j, (jj^y j^g^j intended. For 
they were waiting until they had completed the work of 
closing their harbours, raising walls, and building ships, 
and they had not as yet received from Pontus the force of 
archers, the corn and the other supplies for which they 
had sent. But the inhabitants of Tenedos, who were not 
on good terms with them, and the Methjrmnaeans, and 
individual citizens who were of the opposite faction and 
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were proxeni of Athens, turned informers and told the 
Athenians that the Mytilenaeans were forcibly making 
Mytilene the centre of government for the whole island; 
[hat the preparations which they were pressing forward 
had been throughout undertaken by them in concert with 
the Lacedaemonians and with their Boeotian kinsmen, and 
meant revolt; and that if something were not immediately 
done, Lesbos would be lost to Athens, 

The Athenians, who were suffering severely from the 3 
plague and from the war. of which they ThfAihrniansdrttr- 
had begun to feel the full effects, re- wiW lo surpriu Myti- 
llected that it was a serious matter to '^'."Al-^",''™!',!"'' 
bring upon themselves a second war ^VA forty skips. The 
with a naval power like Lesbos, whose iniiabUanta an fart- 
resources were unimpaired; and so, """"' ' 
mainly because they wished that the charges might not be 
true, they at first refused to listen to them. But, when 
they had sent envoys to Mytilene and found that the 
Mytilenaeans, in spite of remonstrances, continued their 
preparations and persisted in the attempt to concentrate the 
government in Mytilen^, they took alarm and determined 
to be beforehand with them. Without losing a moment, 
they sent to Lesbos, under the command of Cielppides the 
son of Deinias, and two others, forty ships which had been 
intended to cruise about Peloponnesus. They had heard 
that there was a festival of Apollo Maloeis held outside 
the walls in which the whole population took part, and that 
if theymade haste they might hope to surprise them. The 
attempt would very likely succeed ; but, if not, they might 
bid the Mytilenaeans give up their fleet and dismantle 
their walls, and in case they refused they might go to war 
with them. So the ships sailed ; and as there happened 
to be at Athens ten Mytilenaean triremes, serving in accord- 
ance with the terms of the alliance, the Athenians seized 
them and threw their crews into prison. But the Myti- 
lenaeans were warned by a messenger from Athens, who 
crossed to Euboea and went on foot to Geraestus; there 
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he found a merchant vessel just about to sail ; he took 
ship, and arriving at Mytilene on the third day after he 
left Athens, announced the coming of the Athenian fleet. 
Whereupon the Mytilenaeans abstained from going out to 
the temple of Apollo Maloeis. They also kept good watch 
about their walls and harbours, and barricaded the 
unfinished works. 
4 Soon afterwards the Athenians arrived. The com- 
Tlu Myiamarans, mandcfs of the fleet, seeing that they 
^fttr a stigM raisiatue were foiled, delivered the message 
" *"-' '"^j''' *", entrusted to them : the city refused to 

ormuftDr. Thry arm/ ' ■' 

tHBoysopaiiyioAihtns, yield and they commenced hostilities. 
tecrtiJy lo Sparla. Taken by surprise, and unprepared for 

the war which was forced upon them, the Mytilenaeans 
came out once and made a show of fighting a little in front 
of the harbour ; but they were soon driven back by the 
Athenian ships, and then they began to parley with the 
generals, in the hope of obtaining tolerable terms of some 
kind, and getting rid of the fleet for the time. The Athe- 
nian generals accepted their proposals, they too fearing 
that they were not strong enough to make war against the 
whole island. Having got the armistice, the Mytilenaeans 
sent envoys to Athens ; one of them was a person who 
had given information against his fellow-citizens, but was 
now repentant. They had a faint hope that the Athenians 
would be induced to withdraw their ships and believe in 
their good intentions. But as they did not really expect 
to succeed in their Athenian mission, they also sent an 
embassy to Lacedaemon, unperceived by the Athenian 
fleet, which was stationed at Malea" to the north of the 
city ". After a troublesome voyage through the open sea, 
the envoys arrived at Lacedaemon and solicited aid for 
their countrymen. 



' Or, 10 avoid the geographical contradiction (see notes), we may take 
the words with drear jAXswii' : ■ [bey alio lent an embassy . . . north- 
ward from the city.' 
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The other envoys who had been sent to Athens met 5 
with no success. When they returned, j.,^^ ,ni«ivs i-dum 
iheMytilenaeansand therestofLesbos, /mm Aihms mihout 
with the exception of Methymna, com- s-tass. A baith tn- 
menced hostilities ; the Methymnaeans, ™'^., '" "*!'* ''!' 
Withthe Imbnans, Lemnians, and a few advaHiagr; butthryrt- 
of the allies, had come to the support "•>•" ■""*'«, awaiiiHg 
of the Athenians. The MyUlenaeans ""'/""" P^"/"'"""'"- 
with their whole force sallied out against the Athenian 
camp, and a battle took place, in which they got the better ; 
but they had no confidence in themselves, and, instead of 
encamping on the field, retired. They then remained 
quiet, being unwilling to risk an engagement without the 
additional help which they were expecting from Pelopon- 
nesus and elsewhere. For Meleas a Lacedaemonian, and 
HermaeondasaTheban, had now arrived at My tilene; they 
had been sent before the revolt, but the Athenian fleet 
anticipated them, and they sailed in by stealth ailer the 
battle in a single trireme. The envoys recommended the 
Mylilenaeans to send an embassy of their own in another 
trireme to accompany them on their return to Sparta ; 
which they accordingly did. 

The Athenians, greatly encouraged by the inactivity of 6 
their adversaries, summoned their Tki Ai/uiiatis Uoci- 
allies, who came all the more readily "dt MyMtni by na. 
because they saw that the Lesbians displayed no energy. 
They then anchored the fleet round the south of the city, 
and having fortified two camps, one on either side of it, 
they established a blockade of both the harbours. Thus 
they excluded the Mylilenaeans from the sea. They like- 
wise held the country in the immediate neighbourhood of 
their two camps; but the Mytilenacans and the other 
Lesbians, who had now taken up arms, were masters of 
the rest of the island. At Malea the Athenians had, not 
a camp, but a station for their ships and for their market. 

Such was the course of the war in Lesbos. In the same 7 
summer, and about the same time, the Athenians sent 
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thirty ships to Peloponnesus ; ihey were placed under 
Asopius m'lh thirty the command of Asopius, the son 
AiheniaHMpsravagis of Phormio ; for the Acarnanians 
dis».issi^g B^ife«; had desired them to send out a son or 
sails to Omiadat.whieA relation of Phomiio to be their leader. 
iuisunabitiocafiun. The ships in passing ravaged the coast 
of Laconla, and then Asopius sent most of them home, but 
kept twelve, with which he sailed to Naupactus. Next he 
made a general levy of the Acarnanians and led his forces 
against Oeniadae, his ships sailing up the river Achelous, 
while his army ravaged the country by land. As the in- 
habitants refused to yield, he disbanded his land-forces, 
but himself sailed to Lcucas and made a descent upon 
He is kiiitd in a de- Nericus, Where he and part of his army 
xmt upon Ltfcas. in returning to their ships were slain 
by the inhabitants, assisted bya few Peloponnesian guards. 
The Athenians then put to sea, and received their dead 
from the Leucadians under a flag of truce. 
The envoys whom the Mytilenaeans had sent out in 
„ ,, ,,, their first vessel were told by the La- 

voye mtfi iht allies in cedaemonians to come to the OijTnpic 
council at Oiymfiia. festival, in order that the allies, as well 
ThHrspach. ^ themselves, might hear them and 

determine what should be done. So they went to OI>Tnpia, 
The Olympiad was that in which Che Rhodian Dorieus 
won his second victory. When the festival was over, the 
allies met in council, and the ambassadors spoke as 
follows : — 

' We know, Lacedaemonians and aUies, that all Hel- 
lenes entertain a fixed sentiment against 
those who in time of war revolt and 
ahodtarriihtirfritniis, desert an old alUance. Their new 
but ih,/riind,kipn,usi aUjgg ^rc delighted with them in as far 
as they profit by their aid ; but they do 
not respect them, for they deem them traitors to thcir 
former friends. And this opinion is reasonable enough; 
but only when the rebels, and those from whom they sever 
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themselves, are naturally united by the same interests and 
feelings and equally matched in power and resources, and 
when there is no reasonable excuse for a revolt. But our 
relation to the Athenians was of another sort, and no one 
should be severe upon us for deserting them in the hour 
of danger although we were honoured by them in time of 
peace. 

' Since an alliance is our object, we will first address 10 
ourselves to the question of justice and ^ -^ askine tor 
honour. We know that no friendship your aii-anci. wr mnst 
between man and man, no league ^oa thai at Jtsirvt 
between city and city, can ever be per- ■'""" "'f'^- 
manent unless the friends or allies have a good opinion of 
each other's honesty, and are similar in general character. 
For the diversity in men's minds makes the difference in 
their actions. 

' Now our alliance with the Athenians first began when 
you ceased to take part in the Persian [p-, a,„„, attua of 
War, and they remained to complete rt< jtihtntam brauttt 
the work. But we were never the "* u'-iW to ^«/*i* 
allies of the Athenians in their design /romihrPrrsians. But 
of subjugating Hellas; we were really uhm bh saw iht atlUs, 
the allies of the Hellenes, whom we ""f'''e '*" <^'^' 
sought to liberate from the Persians. ^Wy oH/awrf Ay /*««, 
And while in the exercise of their com- what wondtr that uw 
mand they claimed no supremacy, we '"*'"">''"""''*'»•' 
were very ready to follow them. But our fears began to 
be aroused when we saw them relaxing their efforts against 
the Persians and imposing the yoke of their dominion 
upon the allies, who could not unite and defend themselves, 
for their interests were too various. And so they were all 
enslaved, except ourselves and the Chians. We forsooth 
were independent allies, free men — that was the word — 
who fought at their side. But, judging from previous ex- 
amples, how could we any longer have confidence in our 
leaders ? For they had subjugated others to whom, 
equally with ourselves, their faith was pledged ; and how 
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could we who sunnved expect to be spared if ever they 
had the power to destroy us ? 
[1 'Had all the allies retained their independence, we should 
,tr -_ have had better assurance that they 

to thtm. but ikty ii/i Would leave us as we were ; but when 
Hi /m Itfausf 1 1] our the majority had been subjugated by 
was" a^ iai^ony'"io ^^™' ^^ey might naturally be expected 
rt«V thanKttr, (a) tkty to take offence at our footing of equality ; 
tMHM to Hse lilt strode theywould contrast uswho alone main- 
T^L^'wrS' 7i "'"^^ ^^'^^ equality with the majority 
/rand ournavy, i^") uit who had submitted to them; they 
paid court loHuirdtm- would also obscrve that in proportion 
^°^'*"' as their strength was increasing, our 

isolation was increasing too. Mutual fear is the onlysolid 
basis of alliance ; for he who would break faith is deterred 
from aggression by the consciousness of inferiority. And 
why were we left independent? Only because they 
thought that to gain an empire they must use fair words 
and win their way by policy and not by violence. On the 
one hand, our position was a witness to their character. 
For, having an equal vote with them, we could not be 
supposed to have fought in their wars against our will, but 
those whom they attacked must have been in the wrong. 
On the other hand, they were thus enabled to use the 
powerful against the weak ; they thought that they would 
leave us to the last ; when the lesser states were removed, 
the stronger would fall an easier prey. But if they had 
begun with us while the power of the allies was still intact, 
and we might have afforded a rallying-point, they would 
not so easily have mastered them, Besides, our navy 
caused them some appreh ension ; they were afraid that we 
might join you, or some other great power, and that the 
union would be dangerous to them. For a time, loo, we 
saved ourselves by paying court to the people and to the 
popular leaders of the day. But we were not likely to 
have survived long, judging by the conduct of the Athe- 
nians towards others, if this war had not arisen. 
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'What tnist then could we repose in such a friendship 12 
Of such a freedom as this ? The ^^ ^^ ^^^ ntuiuai 
civility which we showed to one another lovt but mutual fmr 
was at variance with our real feelings, »*''c* mh.'W us. Wt 

T*, ,1 ■ ,' J- ■ struck tint btcaust tvt 

rhey courted us in time of war because ■'^ ^^ _^^ taaaiiiv 

they were afraid of us, and we in time „,« ihtm ; at wtn 

of peace paid a like attention to them, o/awys i>a'>ii to be at- 

And the faith which is generally assured '?'*"'; ""^ '"" '*'"" 

" -' /on at tltitr tntny. 

by mutual good-will had with us no 
other bond but mutual fear ; from fear, and not from love, 
we were constrained to maintain the alliance, and which- 
ever of us first thought that he could safely venture would 
assuredly have been the first to break it. And therefore 
if any one imagines that we do wrong in striking first, 
because they delay the blow which we dread, and thinks 
that we should wait and make quite sure of their intentions, 
he is mistaken. If we were really on an equality with 
them and in a position to counteract their designs and 
imitate their threatening attitude, how was it consistent 
with this equality that we had still to be at their mercy ? 
The power of attack is always in their hands, and 
the power of anticipating attack should always be in 
ours. 

'These were the reasons, Lacedaemonians and allies, 13 

and the erievances which led us to ^ , . 

5, Our mvit, though 

revolt, I hey were clear enough to prmaturv, ma* noi 

prove to all hearers the justice of our rash ,- u had doubii 

cause, and strong enough to alarro us ""f'^,' «*>'™' '*' 

, , . , ,1- AlhtmaHS ana sympa- 

and drive us to seek some deliverance, ihiscdunih Htitas. But 

We have acted from no sudden im- wt loot to you fir Mp. 

pulse ; long ago, before the war began, Now u your oppertun- 

•^ ' =* * ' , * ' ityfiratlachiug AthtHs 

we sent envoys to you, and proposed hysta. ThrbatiUmusi 
to revolt. But we could not, because *« fought in iht aam- 
you refused our request. Now, how- '2" "J" "*"* '*"^'" 
ever, when the Boeotians have invited 
us, we have at once obeyed the call. We were intending 
to make a double severance of ourselves, from the 



Hellenes and from the Athenians ; from the guilt, that is, 
of oppressing the Hellenes, in concert with the Athenians, 
instead of aiding in their liberation, and from the ruin 
which the Athenians were sooner or later sure to bring 
upon us, unless we anticipated them. But the step has 
been taken hastily and without due preparation; hence 
you are the more bound to receive us into alliance and to 
send us speedy help, thereby showing that you are ready 
to protect those who have claims upon you and to strike 
a blow at your enemies. Never was there such an 
opportunity before. The Athenians are exhausted by 
pestilence and by a costly war; some of their ships are 
cruising about your shores ; the remainder are threatening 
us ; so that they are not likely to have many to spare if 
you, in the course of this summer, make a second attack 
upon them by land and by sea. They will not be able to 
meet you at sea; or, if they do, they will have to withdraw 
their forces both from Lesbos and from Peloponnesus. 
And let no one say to himself that he is going to incur 
a danger which will be his own on behalf of a country 
which is not his own. He may think that Lesbos is a long 
way off; but he will find that the help which we bring will 
be very near him. For the war will not be fought in 
Attica, as might be imagined; but in those^ countries by 
which Attica is supported. The revenues of the Athenians 
are derived from their allies, and, if they subdue us, will 
be greater than ever ; no one will revolt again, and our 
resources will be added to theirs; and we shall suffer 
worse things than those who have been enslaved already. 
But, if you assist us heartily, you will gain the alliance of a 
great naval power, and a navy is your chief want ; you will 
draw away the allies of the Athenians, who will fearlessly 
come over to you ; thus you will more easily overthrow 
the power of Athens, And you will no longer incur, as in 
limes past; the reproach of deserting those who revolt '. 
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If you come forward as their liberators your final triumpb 
will be assured. 

' Do not then for very shame frustrate the hopes whicb 14 
the Hellenes rest on you, or dishonour £^, „„, ^^ j,,,^ 
the name of Olympian Zeus in whose is, for our lausi is the 
temple we are in a manner suppliants, ">•*"<>/ H'"'"- 
but be our allies and helpers. Do not betray us ; we, the 
people of Mytilene, risk our lives alone in the common 
cause of Hellas : universal will be the benefit which we 
confer if we succeed, and still more universal the ruin if 
you are inflexible and we fall. Wherefore prove your- 
selves worthy of your reputation in Hellas, and be such as 
we in our fear would have you.* 
These were the words of the Mytilenaeans. 
The Lacedaemonians and the allies immediately ac- 15 
cepted their proposals and took the ThtMytiUnaeataart 
Lesbians into alliance. The con- '"*" '""' """>«», and 
federates, who were present at Olym- ji^^ti lo mat at tht 
pia, were told to make ready quickly isihmm, but com» in 
for another expedition into Attica, and ''""^y- 
to assemble at the isthmus, bringing the usual contingent 
of two -thirds. The Lacedaemonians arrived first, and at 
once set to work making machines for hauling ships over 
the isthmus, from Corinth to the Saronic Gulf. For they 
intended to attack the Athenians both by sea and land. 
But although they were energetic themselves, the other 
allies assembled slowly ; they were gathering in their fruits 
and in no mood for war. 

The Athenians, perceiving that the activity of the Lace- 16 
daemonians was due to a conviction of Tin LaadamomaHa 
their weakness, determined lo show /or il" first timtprtpan 
them their mistake, and lo prove that, ^^ thl ^iht, Jans man 
without moving the fleet from Lesbos, a hundnd ships, and 
they were fully able to repel this new ii<f atitmpi is givtn up. 
force which threatened ihem. They manned a hundred 
ships, in which ihey embarked, both metics and citizens*, 
■ Cp.i. 143 '■>''■ 



all but the highest class and the Knighls ; they then set 
sail, and, after displaying their strength along the shores 
of the isthmus, made descents upon the Peloponnesian 
coast wherever they pleased. The Lacedaemonians were 
astounded, and thought that the Lesbians had told them 
what was not true. Their allies too had not yet arrived, 
and they heard that the Athenians in the thirty ships* 
which had been sent to cruise around Peloponnesus were 
Wasting their country districts ; and so, not knowing what 
else to do, they returned home. However, they after- 
wards prepared a fleet to go to Lesbos, and ordered the 
alhes to equip forty ships: these they placed under the 
command of Alcidas, who was to take them out. When 
the Athenians saw that the Peloponnessans had gone 
home, they and their fleet of a hundred ships did the 
same, 
17 At the time when the fleet was at sea, the Athenians had 
PtrficHoH of iht the largest number of ships which they 
Athenian navy ai ttu gyer had all together, effective and in 
"^n 0H^Z'»^aHd g°o<^ '"I"' although the mere number 
thf sugt o/Poiidaia in Was as large or even larger at the com- 
ihtfiniyiarofthiwar. mencemcnt of the war. For then there 
were a hundred which guarded Attica, Euboea, and Sala- 
mis, and another hundred which were cruising off Pelo- 
ponnesus I', not including the ships employed in blockading 
Potidaea and at other places ; so that in one and the same 
summer their fleet in all numbered two hundred and fifty. 
This and the money spent in the war against Potidaea 
was the chief call upon their treasury. Every one of the 
hoplites engaged in the siege received two drachmae" 
a-day, one for himself, and one for his servant; the 
original force amounted to three thousand \ and this num- 
ber was maintained as long as the siege lasted. Sixteen 
hundred more came with Phormio, but went away before 

• Cp. iii 7 init. * Cp. ii. 17 fin. ■ About xs. 4^ 

« Cp. i. 57 en.; 61 init. 
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the end ■. The sailors in the fleet all received the same pay 
as the soldiers. So great was the drain on the resources 
of the Athenians in the early part of the war, and such 
was the largest number of ships which they ever manned. 

While the Lacedaemonians were at the isthmus, the 18 
Myttlenaeans and their auxiliaries 
marched against Methymna, which J^' „^^^^Z"^] 
they expected to be betrayed to them, atitmpt upon Mtihym- 
but, making an assault, and finding "" ThfMiihynmatans 
that they were mistaken, they went off tS,^"^R^^o7,. 
to Antissa, Pyrrha, and Eresus; and, mmis /ram AthtMs 
having strengthened the walls of these «'"'" '""^ Pachts, 
places and established their interest in '^°J'^«^'^'^y'''"'' 
them, they hastily returned. As soon 
as they had retired, the Methymnaeans retaliated by 
making an expedition against Antissa; but the people of 
Antissa and their auxiliaries sallied out and defeated them 
with heavy loss ; the survivors made a hasly retreat. The 
Athenians heard that the Mytilenaeans were masters of 
the country, and that their own troops in Lesbos were not 
sufficient to confine them within the walls. So about the 
beginning of autumn they sent to Mytilene, under the 
command of Paches the son of Epicurus, a thousand 
Athenian hoplites who handled the oars themselves. On 
arriving, they surrounded the town with a single line of 
wall; and in some strong places forts were erected which 
formed part of the wall. Thus Mytilene was effectually 
blockaded both by sea and by land. The winter now 
began to set in. 

The Athenians, being in want of money to carry on the 19 
siege, raised among themselves for the _ 
first lime a property-tax of two hun- „ pn,ptriy.tax ■ and 
dred talents "■, and sent out twelve LysiriaisitnuoailiKi 
ships to collect tribute among the allies. ^'^'•" ** " '^"'^ '" 
under the command of Lysicles and 
four others. He sailed to various places and exacted 
' Cp. i. 64 med. ; ii. 58 med. '' Q^a,ooo. 
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tribute ; but as he was going up from Myus in Caria, 
through the plain of the Maeander, he was attacked at the 
hill of Sandius by the Carians and theSamiansof Anaea", 
and, with a great part of his army, perished. 

During the same winter the Plataeans, who were still 

^° ThiPtaiBiansrtsoivi besieged by the Peloponnesians and 

lo bttai out of Plaiara, Boeotians, began to suffer from the 

bHt o>Uy ftw hundrrd failure of provisions. They had no 

and hvenlv pmrvcrt, , ^ ' ^ a 1 

Thcesiinauihiha'ghi hope of assistance from Athens and no 
o/iht mtmy's wall by other chance of deliverance. So they 
ihtiaymof bricks. ajjj jj,e Athenians who were shut up 
with them contrived a plan of forcing their way over the 
enemy's walls. The idea was suggested by Theaenetus 
the son of Tolmides, a diviner, and Eupompidas, the 
son of Dalmachus, one of their generals. At first they 
were all desirous of joining, but afterwards half of them 
somehow lost heart, thinking the danger too great, and 
only two hundred and twenty agreed to persevere. They 
first made ladders equal in length to the height of the 
enemy's wall, which they calculated by the help of the 
layers of bricks on the side facing the town, at a place 
where the wall had accidentally not been plastered. A 
great many counted at once, and, although some might 
make mistakes, the calculation would be oftener right than 
wrong; for they repeated the process again and again, 
and, the distance not being great, they could see the wa)l 
distinctly enough for their purpose, In this manner they 
ascertained the proper length of the ladders, taking as 
a measure the thickness of the bricks, 
t The Peloponnesian wall was double, and consisted of 
Plan of ihi Pilopon. an inner circle looking towards Plataea, 
Htaon uiali. gn^j 3^ outer intended to guard against 

an attack from Athens ; they were at a distance of about six- 
teen feet from one another. This interval of sixteen feet 
was partitioned off into lodgings for the soldiers, by which 
the two walls were joined together, so that they appeared 
» Cp. iii. 33 iniL ; iv. 75 med. 
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to form one thick wall with battlements on both sides. Al 
every tenth battlement there were large towers, filling up 
the space between the walls, and extending both to the 
inner and outer face ; there was no way at the side of the 
towers, but only through the middle of them. During 
the night, whenever there was storm and rain, the soldiers 
left the battlements and kept guard from the towers, which 
were not far from each other and were covered overhead. 
Such was the plan of the wall with which Ptataea was 
invested. 

When the Plataeans had completed their preparations 2: 
they took advantage of a night on Tht Plaiiums salty 
which there was a storm of wind and /»**■ ^''V "" ''"■ 
ram and no moon, and sallied forth. xMr/r^Jsm i/iia'tv 
They were led by the authors of the matr an attaci /mm 
attempt. First of all they crossed """ppodu sidt. 
the ditch which surrounded the town ; then they came 
right up to the wall of the enemy. The guard did not 
discover them, for the night was so dark that they could 
not be seen, while the clatter of the slorm drowned the 
noise of their approach. They marched a good way 
apart from each other, that the clashing of their arms 
might not betray them ; and they were lightly equipped, 
having the right foot bare that they might be less liable to 
slip in the mud. They now set about scaling the battle- 
ments, which they knew to be deserted, choosing a space 
between two of the towers. Those who carried the 
ladders went first and placed them against the wall ; they 
were followed by twelve others, armed only with sword 
an d breastplate, under the command of Arameas the son 
Woebus : he was the first to mount ; after him came 

\ twelve, ascending the wall and proceeding to the 

n the right and left, six to each*. To these 

succeeded more men lightly armed with short spears, 

others following who bore their shields, that they might 

have less difficulty in mounting the wall ; the shields were 

* Sec aole on tbe passage. 




THE PASSAGE OF THE ENEMY'S WALL 

to be handed to them as soon as they were near the 
enemy. A considerable number had ascended, when they 
were discovered by the guards in the towers. One of the 
Plataeans, taking hold of the battlements, threw down 
a tile which made a noise in falling : immediately a shout 
was raised and the army rushed out upon the wall ; for 
in the dark and stormy night they did not know what the 
alarm meant. At the same time, in order to distract their 
attention, the Plataeans who were left in the city made 
a sally against the Peloponnesian wall on the side opposite 
to the place at which their friends were getting over. 
The besiegers were in great excitement, but every one 
remained at his own post, and dared not stir to give 
assistance, being at a loss to imagine what was happening. 
The three hundred who were appointed to act in any 
sudden emergency marched along outside the walls 
towards the spot from which the cry proceeded ; and 
fire-signals indicating danger were raised towards Thebes. 
But the Plataeans in the city had numerous counter 
signals ready on the wall, which they now lighted and 
held up, thereby hoping to render the signals of the 
enemy unintelligible, that so the Thebans, misunder- 
standing the true state of affairs, might not arrive until 
the men had escaped and were in safety. 
23 Meanwhile the Plataeans were scaling the walls. The 
_ first party had mounted, and, killing 

tKtid by pariits of nun "^^ Sentinels, had gained possession 
who hold iht lowers, of the towers on either side. Their 
first git ovtr iht wall; followers now began to occupy the 

Ih^ then cn^ II,. ditch. 1 . .u u >J 

passages, lest the enemy should come 
through and fall upon them. Some of them placed ladders 
upon the wall against ihe towers, and got up more men. 
A shower of missiles proceeding both from the upper and 
lower parts of the towers kept off all assailants. Mean- 
while the main body of the Plataeans, who were slilt 
below, applied to the wall many ladders at once, and, 
pushing down the battlements, made their way over 
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through the space between the towers. As each man got 
to the other side he halted upon the edge of the ditch, 
whence they shot darts and arrows at any one who came 
along under the wall and attempted to impede their 
passage. When they had all passed over, those who had 
occupied the towers came down, the last of them not 
without great difficulty, and proceeded towards the ditch. 
By this time the three hundred were upon them; they 
had lights, and the Plataeans, standing on the edge of 
the ditch, saw them all the better out of the darkness, and 
shot arrows and threw darts at them where their bodies 
were exposed ; they themselves were concealed by the 
darkness, while the enemy were dazed by their own 
lights. And so the Plataeans, down to the last man of 
them all, got safely over the ditch, though with great 
exertion and only after a hard struggle ; for the ice in it 
was not frozen hard enough to bear, but was half water, 
as is commonly the case when the wind is from the east 
and not from the north. And the snow which the east 
wind brought in the night had greatly swollen the water, 
so that they ■ could scarcely accomplish the passage". It 
was the violence of the storm, however, which enabled 
them to escape at alL 

From the ditch the Plataeans, leaving on the right hand 24. 
the shrine of Androcrates, ran all rt c . , j 

' Tbty first go loivarda 

together along the road to Thebes. tm>6>*, and t/un ttrib. 
They made sure that no one would otur tkt moMniatnt to 
ever suspect them of having fled in ^""^■ 
the direction of their enemies. On their way they saw the 
Peloponnesians pursuing them with torches on the road 
which leads to Athens by Cithaeron and Dryoscephalae. 
For nearly a mile the Plataeans continued on the Theban 
road ; they then turned off and went by the way up the 
mountain leading to Erythrae and Hysiae, and so, getting 
to the hills, they escaped to Athens. Their number was 

• Taking vntpfXHrta Ihe sense of -supcrare' : or, 'could hardly keep 
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two hundred and twelve ", though they had been originally 
more, for some of them went back to the city and never 
got over the wall ; one who was an archer was taken at 
the outer ditch. The Peloponnesians at length gave up 
the pursuit and returned to their lines. But the Plataeans 
in the city, knowing nothing of what had happened, for 
those who had turned back had informed them that not 
one was left alive, sent out a herald at daybreak, wanting 
to make a truce for the burial of the dead ; they then dis- 
covered the truth and returned. Thus the Plataeans 
scaled the wall and escaped. 

5 At the end of the same winter SaJaethus the Lace- 
„ , „ . , , daemonian was despatched in a trireme 
Laadiumon to Myii- from Lacedaemon to Mjtilene. He 
Uni, witii iht news i/iat sailed to Pyrrha, and thence, pro- 
f 13 OH/ 1 a-ay- ceedlng on foot, made his way, by the 

channel of a torrent at a place where the Une of the 
Athenian wall could be crossed, undiscovered into Myti- 
Jene. He told the government that there was to be an 
invasion of Attica, and that simultaneously the forty ships 
which were coming to their assistance would arrive at 
Lesbos ; he himself had been sent in advance to bring the 
news and take charge of affairs. Whereupon the Myti- 
lenaeans recovered their spirits, and were less disposed 
to make terms with the Athenians. So the winter ended, 
and with it the fourth year in the Peloponnesian War of 
which Thucydides wrote the history. 

<6 With the return of summer the Peloponnesians des- 

Afirr dtapaldiing a 
fiat Httdtr Alcidas tc 
Ltsbos, Iht Prh/WH- 



patched the two and forty ships which 

they intended for Mylilene in charge 

of Alcidas, the Lacedaemonian admiral. 

They and their allies then invaded 

Attica, in order that the Athenians, 

embarrassed both by sea and land, might have their 

attention distracted from the ships sailing to Mytilene. 

Cleomenes led the invasion. He was acting in the place 

* Cp. iii. 3o mcd. 
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of his nephew, the king Pausanlas, son of Pleisloanax, 
who was still a minor. All the country which they had 
previously overrun, wherever anything had grown up 
again, they ravaged afresh, and devastated even those 
districts which they had hitherto spared. This invasion _.. 
caused greater distress to the Athenians than any, except 
the second. For the Peloponnesians, who were daily 
expecting to hear from Lesbos of some action on the part 
of the fleet, which they supposed by thi» time to have 
crossed the sea, pursued their ravages far and wide. But 
when none of their expectations were realised, and their 
food was exhausted, they retired and dispersed to their 
several cities. 

Meanwhile the Mytilenaeans, finding as time went on 27 

that the ships from Peloponnesus never ~, , 

"^ "^ , . i}altulbus,a4spamiig 

came, and that their provisions had (,/hilf>,anHsihtp*ofiU. 
run short, were obliged to make terms flio lum npoH tht 
with the Athenians. The immediate "'^'"■ 
cause was as follows :— Salaethus himself began to despair 
of the arrival of the ships, and therefore he put into the 
hands of the common people (who had hitherto been 
light-armed) shields and spears, intending to lead them 
out against the Athenians. But, having once received 
arms, they would no longer obey their leaders ; they 
gathered into knots and insisted that the nobles should 
bring out the com and let all share alike ; if not, they 
would themselves negotiate with the Athenians and sur- 
render the city. 

The magistrates, knowing that they were helpless, and 28 
that they would be in peril of their ^. , . , 

lives if lliey were left out of the con- i„g ii,eir hitpitismss, 
vention, concluded a general agreement fmndtr ikt a'ty lo 
with Paches and his army, stipulating f^j"';,^ "^n^f^, 
that the fate of the Mytilenaeans should /,omt should diadt oh 
be left in the hands of the Athenians "- /"<* 0/ /*# mMaiii- 
at home. They were to receive him *"'* 
and his forces into the city ; but might send an embassy 



to Athens on their own behalf. Until the envoys returned, 
Paches was not to bind, enslave, or put to death any 
Mytilenaean. These were the terms of the capitulation. 
Nevertheless, when the army entered, those Mytilenaeans 
who had been principally concerned with the Lacedae- 
monians were in an agony of fear, and could not be 
satisfied until they had taken refuge at the altars. Paches 
raised them up, and promising not to hurt them, deposited 
them at Tenedos until the Athenians should come to 
a decision. He also sent triremes to Antissa, of which be 
gained possession, and took such other military measures 
as he deemed best. 

29 The forty ships of the Peloponnesians, which should 
Thi Ptioponntsian ^^^vc goue at once to Mytllcne, lost 

flni iHtmiltd /or Myii- time about the Peloponnese, and pro- 
ItHi tvasita hm: At- ceeded very leisurely on their voyage. 
i«UtoEmbah.m...nd They arrived safely at Delos, before 
holdsa couHcil. Spttch they Were heard of at Athens ; but on 
ofTtuiiaplus. touching at Icarus and Myconus they 

found, loo late, that Mylilen^ was taken. Wanting to 
obtain certain information, they sailed to Embatum near 
Erythrae, which they reached, but not until seven days 
after the fall of Mytilene. Having now made sure of the 
fact, they consulted as to what measures should next 
be talcen, and Teutiaplus, an Elean, addressed them as 
follows : — 

30 ' My opinion, Alcidas, and you, my fellow-commanders 
Lit us hurry on to of thc Peloponncsian forces, is that we 

Myiiifi. Wt ihaii should attack Mytilene at once, just as 
Jind ihi Aihtnian, off ^^ ^^ before our arrival is known. 

Ikttr guard. Tht art , , ,- 1 ,, ,- , , 

of tht gtntrai U to atr- ^" ^11 probability We shall find that 
frisi oihrr^, Htvrriobt men who have recently gained posses- 

guard, and entirely so at sea, on which element they do 
not fear the attack of an enemy, and where at this moment 
we can strike with etTect. Probably too their land forces, 
in the carelessness of victory, will be scattered up and 
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down among the houses of the city. If we were to fall 
upon them suddenly by night, with the help of our friends 
inside, should there be any left, I have no doubt that 
Mytilene would be ours. The danger should not deter 
us; for we should consider that the execution of a military 
surprise is always dangerous, and that the general who is 
never taken off his guard himself, and never loses an 
opportunity of striking at an unguarded foe, will be most 
likely to succeed in war.' 

His words failed to convince Alcidas; whereupon some 31 
Ionian exiles and the Lesbians who 11 is also pm/wsed lo 
were on board the fleet " recommended oaufiy somt toom, and 
.hat, if this enterprise appeared .00 i^X'LjiZ; 
hazardous, he should occupy one of proposiHotts. Ht hur- 
the Ionian towns or the Aeolian Cyme : "*> *<""'■ 
having thus established their head-quarters in a city, the 
Peloponnesians might raise the standard of revolt in 
Ionia. There was a good chance of success, for every 
one was glad of his arrival ; they might cut off a main 
source of Athenian revenue; and although they themselves 
would incur expense, for the Athenians would blockade 
them "i, the attempt was worth making. Pissuthnes might 
very likely be persuaded to co-operate. But Alcidas 
objected to this proposal equally with the last ; his only 
idea was, now that he had failed in saving Mytilene, to 
get back as fast as he could to Peloponnesus. 

Accordingly he sailed from Embatum along the coast, 3a 
touching at Myonnesus in the terri- _ 

r „. Ill !■ '"' 5amia« tn/i* 

tory of 1 eos ; he there slew most ol „,„onsiniie wUh hint 
the captives whom he had taken on his for his impoUry i« i/ay- 
voyage. He then put into harbour at "W "' ""Z^"' '^"" 
Ephesus, where a deputation from the 
Samians of Anaea" came to him. They told him that it 
was an ill manner of liberating Hellas, to have put to death 

• i.e. Uie envoys who had been sent lo Sparta. Cp. iii. 4 On., 5 fin. 
' Adopting with Bekker (he conjecture l<^j>>H>viru'. * Cp,ilLi9Ga.; 

iv. 15 med. 
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men who were not his enemies and were not lifting a hand 
against him, but were allies of Athens from necessity: if 
he went on in this way he would convert few of his enemies 
into friends, and many of his friends into enemies. He 
was convinced by them, and allowed such of the Chian 
prisoners as he had not yet put to death and some others 
to go free. They had been easily taken, because, when 
people saw the ships, instead of flying, they came close up 
to them under the idea that they were Athenian ; the 
thought never entered into their minds that while the 
Athenians were masters of the sea, Peloponnesian ships 
would find their way across the Aegean to the coast of 
Ionia. 
33 From Ephesus Alcidas sailed away in haste, or rather 
Ht lailifrom Epki- ^^d i fo*" while he was at anchor near 
aua dirtci /or Pilo- Clams he had been sighted by the 
f^""""- '"P^/ *^" Athenian sacred vessels, Paralus and 
and Salomima, axJ is oalaminia, which happened to be on 
fiwsuid as /ar at Pal- a voyage from Athens. In fear of 
mosfyPadiis. pursuit he hurried through the open 

sea, determined to stop nowhere, if he could help it, until 
he reached Peloponnesus. News of him and his fleet was 
brought to Paches from the country of Erythrae, and 
indeed kept coming in from all sides. For Ionia not being 
^- fortified, there was great apprehension lest the Pelopon* 
y""^ nesians, as ihey sailed along the coast, might fall upon the 
cities and plunder them, even though they had no intention 
of remaining. And the Paralus and Salaminia reported 
that they had themselves seen him at Clarus. Paches 
eagerly gave chase and pursued him as far as the island of 
Patmos, but, seeing that he was no longer within reach, he 
returned. Not having come up with tlie fleet of the 
Pelopon nesians upon the open sea, he congratulated him- 
.self that they had not been overtaken somewhere near 
y^ land, where they would have been forced to put in and 
fortify themselves on shore, and the Athenians would have 
had the trouble of watching and blockading them. 
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As he was sailing along the coast on his return he 34 
touched at Nolium, the pon of Colo- ■, , ,. ^ 

' *^ Fachts an his itturn 

phon. Here some inhabitants of the puis in at NotiHm, iht 
upper town had taken up their abode ; }>otto/Colo/>hoH,oH ih* 
for it had been captured by Itamenes '"^'''''°" °f ™ ""''• 
and the Barbarians, who had been had btn drnm oui. 
invited into the city by a certain local Htiaktsihtdiadil.anii 
faction. The capture took place about '""''"""fy ''HtJ'" 
the time of the second invasion of ThtAi/uHiansrt-esiab. 
Attica. The refugees who settled in '"* "" Cohphonians 
Notium again quarrelled among them- '" "'"""" 
selves. The one party, having introduced Arcadian and 
Barbarian auxiliaries whom they had obtained from 
Pissuthnes, stationed them in a fortified quarter of the 
town ; the Persian faction from the upper city of Colophon 
joined them and were living with them. The other party 
had retired from the city, and being now in exile, called in 
Paches. He proposed to Hippias, the commander of the 
Arcadians in the fortress, that they should hold a con- 
ference, undertaking, if they could not agree, to put him 
back in the fort, safe and sound. So he came out, and 
Paches kept him in custody without fetters. In the mean- 
time he made an attack upon the unsuspecting garrison, 
took the fortress, and slaughtered all the Arcadians and 
Barbarians whom he found witliin. He then conducted 
Hippias into the fort, according to the agreement, and 
when he was inside seized him and shot him to death 
with arrows. He next handed over Notium to the Colo- 
phonians, excluding the Persian party. The Athenians 
afterwards gathered together all the Colophonians who 
could be found in the neighbouring cities and colonised 
the place, to which they gave laws like their own, under 
new founders whom they sent out from Athens. 

On returning to Lesbos, Paches reduced Pyrrha and 35 
Eresus, and finding Salaethua, the salaMu^ is rafiur^d 
Lacedaemonian governor, concealed in and mm loAihtHauiih 
Mytilen^, sent him to Athena. He -"k ^>"'™™'"**«'»- 
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also sent thither the Mytilenaeans whom he had deposited 
in Tenedos, and any others who seemed to have been 
implicated in the revolt. He then dismissed the greater 
part of his army, and, by the aid of the remainder, settled 
as seemed best to him the affairs of Mj-tilene and Lesbos. 
° When the captives arrived at Athens the Athenians 

instantly put Salaethus to death, al- 
si«i~,<.W tf'o^gh he made various offers, and 
ordtr ihi siaugJiiir of among Other things promised to pro- 
Miktgrrmn-HpdiatHs ^^^ the withdrawal of the Pelopon- 
„/ Mym^, On ilu . J. p|a,aea, which was still 
n/itnt, ami rJir Myti- blockaded. Concerning the other cap- 
ImataH mvoys prr- [ives a discussion was held, and in 
SS-'J^S," I"" i"<lig"Mio" the Athenian, de- 

termined to put to death not only the 
men then at Athens, but all the grown-up citizens of 
Mytilene, and to enslave the women and children ; the 
act of the Mytilenaeans appeared inexcusable, because 
they were not subjects like the other states which had 
revolted, but free. That Peloponnesian ships should have 
had the audacity to find their way to Ionia and assist the 
rebels contributed to increase their fury; and the action 
showed that the revolt" was a long premeditated affair". 
So they sent a trireme to Paches announcing their deter- 
mination, and bidding him put the Mytilenaeans to death 
at once. But on the following day a kind of remorse 
seized them ; they began to reflect that a decree which 
doomed to destruction not only the guilty, but a whole 
city, was cruel and monstrous. The Mytilenaean envoys 
who were at Athens *> perceived the change of feeling, and 
they and the Athenians who were in their interest pre- 
vailed on the magistrates to bring the question again before 
the people ; this they were the more willing to do, because 
they saw themselves that the majority of the citizens were 
anxious to have an opportunity given them of reconsidering 
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their decision. An assembly was again summoned, and 
different opinions were expressed by different speakers. 
In the former assembly, Cleon the son of Cleaenetus had 
carried the decree condemning the Mytilenaeans to death. 
He was the most violent of the citizens, and at that time 
exercised by far the greatest influence 
over the people". And now he came 
forward a second time and spoke as follows : — 

' I have remarked again and again that a democracy 37 
camot manage an empire, bu. ne.er y„j,„„t^;^ 
more than now, when I see you re- to moHagt an tmpirt ; 
gretting your condemnation of the y" "" Mliskiy kind 
Mytilenaeans. Having no fear or "■ yo"^ -"•'"^ "If f 

•' _ =• _ not Imn you ; and imlh 

suspicion of one another in daily hfe*", your quUii wits an 
you deal with your allies upon the •^.>'» c>^''e>"g yoi"- 
same principle, and you do not con- """ ' 
sider that whenever you yield to them out of pity or are 
misled by their specious tales, you are guilty of a weak- 
ness dangerous to yourselves, and receive no thanks from 
them. You should remember that your empire is a des- 
potism" exercised over unwilling subjects, who are always 
conspiring against you ; they do not obey in return for 
any kindness which you do them to your own injury, but 
in so far as you are their masters; they have no love of 
you, but they are held down by force. Besides, what can 
be more detestable than to be perpetually changing our 
minds? We forget that a state in which the laws, though 
imperfect, are inviolable, is better off than one in which 
the laws are good but ineffective ^. Dullness and modesty 
are a more useful combination than cleverness and licence; 
and the more simple sort generally make better citizens 
than the more astute. For the latter desire to be thought 
wiser than the laws'; they want to be always getting their 
own way in public discussions ; they think that they can 



* Cp. i. 6B init. * Cp, li. 63 med. 

L tS fin. * Cp. L 84 med. 



nowhere have a finer opportunity of displaying their 
intelligence', and their folly generally ends in the ruin of 
their country ; whereas the others, mistrusting their own 
capacity, admit that the laws are wiser than themselves; 
they do not pretend to criticise the ailments of a great 
speaker ; and being impartial judges, not ambitious rivals, 
they hit the mark. That is the spirit in which we should 
act ; not suffering ourselves to be so excited by our own 
cleverness in a war of wits as to advise the Athenian 
people contrary to our own better judgment. 
38 ' I myself think as I did before, and I wonder at those 
who have brought forward the case of 
mtH/AhyJi?""'will ^^^ Mytilenaeans again, thus inter- 
any oir prttemd ihai posing a delay which is in the interest 
ihiircrimisdouigood? of the evil-doer. For after a time the 
OH lAririW^'o'Ae^ anger of the sufferer waxes dull, and 
not wttt paid, and you he pursues the offender with less keen- 
wm not blind to facts ness ; but the vengeance which follows 
mry'clevrr tJa^f closest upon the wrong is most ade- 
quate to it and exacts the fullest retri- 
bution. And again I wonder who will answer me, and 
whether he will attempt to show that the crimes of the 
Mytilenaeans are a benefit to us, or that when we suffer, 
our allies suffer with us. Clearly he must be some one 
who has such confidence in his powers of speech as to con- 
tend *> that you never adopted what was most certainly your 
resolution "■ ; or else he must be some one who, under the 
inspiration of a bribe, elaborates a sophistical speech in the 
hope of diverting you from the point. In such rhetorical 
contests the city gives away the prizes to others, while she 
takes the risk upon herself. And you are to blame, for 
you order these contests amiss. When speeches are to be 
heard, you are too fond of using your eyes, but, wher« 
actions are concerned, you trust your ears ; you estimate 



• Cp. iii. 40 init 
absolutely false.' 



^ Or, ' that what all men bdicve to be tni* iH' 
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the possibility of future enterprises from the eloquence of 
an orator, but as to accomplished facts, instead of accepting 
ocular demonstration, you believe only what ingenious 
critics tell you". No men are better dupes, sooner de- 
ceived by novel notions, or slower to follow approved 
advice. You despise what is familiar, while you are 
worshippers of every new extravagance. Not a man of 
you but would be an orator if he could ; when he cannot, 
he will not yield the palm to a more successful rival : he 
would fain show that he does not let his wits come limping 
after, but that he can praise a sharp remark before it is 
well out of another's mouth ; he would like to be as quick 
in anticipating what is said, as he is slow in foreseeing its 
consequences. You are always hankering after an ideal 
state, but you do not give your minds even to what is 
straight before you. In a word, you are at the mercy of 
your own ears, and sit like spectators attending a per- 
formance of sophists, but very unlike counsellors of a 
state. 

1 want you to put aside this trifling, and therefore I say 




to you that no single city has ever 

injured us so deeply as Mytilen^. I 

can excuse those who find our rule too 

heavy to bear, or who have revolted 

because the enemy has compelled 

them. But islanders who had walls, 

and were unassailable by our enemies, 

except at sea, and on that element were yo» pardon tfum ymu 

sufficiently protected by a fleet of their "'*" "A/Vrf* witt bt 
tncoumg4d to mioll; 
lust Htg/rd 
w to fyht 



No aly das 



itidulgtHa has tnadt 
Ihim itnoltnl. Nobla 
and ptaplt ihould U 
pumshtd alikt./or thty 
iltyguilly. If 



own, who were independent and treated 

by us with the highest regard, when 

they act thus, they have not revolted 

(that word would imply that they were oppressed), but 

they have rebelled, and entering the ranks of our bitterest 

enemies have conspired with them to seek our ruin. And 

• Cp. vii. 48 med. 
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surely this is far more atrocious than if they had been led 
by motives of ambition to take up arms against us on their 
own account. They learned nothing from the misfortunes 
of their neighbours who had already revolted and been 
subdued by us, nor did the happiness of which they were 
in the enjoyment make them hesitate to court destruction. 
They trusted recklessly to the future, and cherishing hopes 
which, if less than their wishes, were greater than their 
powers, they went to war, preferring might to right. No 
sooner did they seem likely to win than they set upon us, 
although we were doing them no wrong. Too swift and 
sudden a rise is apt to make cities insolent and, in general, 
ordinary good-fortune is safer than extraordinary. Man- 
kind apparently find it easier to drive away adversity than 
to retain prosperity. We should from the first have made 
no difference between the Mytilenaeans and the rest of our 
allies, and then their insolence would never have risen to 
such a height ; for men naturally despise those who court 
them, but respect those who do not give way to them. Yet 
it is not too late to punish them as their crimes deserve. 
And do not absolve the people while you throw the blame 
upon the nobles. >For they were all of one mind when we 
were to be attacked. Had the people deserted the nobles 
and come over to us, they might at this moment have been 
reinstated in their city ; but they considered that their 
safety lay in sharmg the dangers of the oligarchy, and 
therefore they joined in the revolt. Reflect : if you impose 
the same penalty upon those of your allies who wilfully 
rebel and upon those u-ho are constrained by the enemy, 
which of them will not revolt upon any pretext however 
trivial, seeing that, if he succeed, he will be free, and, if 
he fail, no irreparable evil will follow? We in the mean- 
time shall have to risk our lives and our fortunes against 
every one in turn. When conquerors we shall recover 
only a mined city, and, for the future, the revenues which 
are our strength will be lost to us ", But if we fail, the 
• Cp. iiL 46 med. 
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number of our adversaries will be increased. And when 
we ought to be employed in repelling the enemies with 
whom we have to do, we shall be wasting time in fighting 
against our own allies. 

' Do not then hold out a hope, which eloquence can 40 
secure or money buy, that they are to 
be excused and that their error is to ^-,^,'"" ** Z"'"' ^ 

f»ly, fini words, or a 

be deemed human and venial. Their forgiving ttmptr. 1/ 

attack was not unpremeditated ; that yo» *«* "° "«*' '" 

might have been an excuse for them ; f**"^ r,J.fao*" W 

but they knew what they were domg. m™ «, rt^, /«»>« 

This was my original contention, and your vtigrana, would 

I still maintain that you should abide '"";''"'""' y"- ^'•'' 
, , . . tall Aaot no IroubU 

by your former decision, and not be „-/* your allits whrn 
misled either by pity, or by the chaim '*»y*"o» ikai rdniiiaH 
ofwords, or by a too forgiving temper. J^,,,'" '"'"^'^ ^ 
There are no three things more pre- 
judicial to your power. Mercy should be reserved for the 
merciful, and not thrown away upon those who will have 
no compassion on us, and who must by the force of 
circumstances always be our enemies. And our charming 
orators will still have an arena", but one in which the 
questions at stake will not be so grave, and the city will 
not pay so dearly for her brief pleasure in listening to 
them, while they for a good speech get a good fee. Lastly, 
forgiveness is naturally shown to those who, being re- 
conciled, will continue friends, and not to those who will 
always remain what they were, and will abate nothing of 
their enmity. In one word, if you do as I say, you will 
do what is just to the Mytilenaeans, and also what is 
expedient for yourselves; but, if you take the opposite 
course, they will not be grateful to you, and you will be 
self-condemned. For, if they were right in revolting, you 
must be wrong in maintaining your empire. But if, right 
or wrong, you are resolved to rule, then rightly or wrongly 
they must be chastised for your good. Otherwise you must 
• Cp. iji. 37 fin. 
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give up your empire, and, when virtue is no longer 
dangerous, you may be as virtuous as you please. Puni^ 
them as they would have punished you ; let not those who 
have escaped appear to have less feeling than those who 
conspired against them. Consider: what might not they 
have been expected to do if they had conquered? — especially 
since they were the aggressors. For those who wantonly 
attack others always rush into extremes, and sometimes, 
like these Mytilenaeans, to their own destruction. They 
know the fate which is reserved for them by an enemy who 
is spared: "when a man is injured wantonly he is more 
dangerous if he escape than the enemy who has only 
suffered what he has inflicted". Be true then to your- 
selves, and recall as vividly as you can what you felt at the 
time ; think how you would have given the world to crush 
your enemies, and now take your revenge. Do not be 
soft-hearted at the sight of their distress, but remember 
the danger which was once hanging over your heads. 
Chastise them as they deserve, and prove by an example 
to your other allies that rebellion will be punished with 
death. If this is made quite clear to them, your attention 
will no longer be diverted from your enemies by wars 
against your own allies-' 

1 Such were the words of Cleon ; and after him Diodotus 

the son of Eucrates, who in the previous 
°"^' assembly had been the chief opponent 
of the decree which condemned the Mytilenaeans, came 
forward again and spoke as follows : — 

2 ' I am far from blaming those who invite us to reconsider 
our sentence upon the Mytilenaeans, nor do I approve 
of the censure which has been cast on the practice of 
deliberating more than once about matters so critical. In 
my opinion the two things most adverse to good counsel 
are haste and passion ; the former is generally a mark 

* Or, referring the words to the Mytilenaeans ; ' He who has gone 
out o( his way lo bring a calamity upon himself is more diuigcrous if he 
be allowed to escape than the enemy who only retaliates.' 



IVi an right m n- 
consiJinHg Iht cast of 
Ikt Mylilmaeans. Ht 

is JbeNsh, tvm if hi bt 
hontii, who uVHldham 
HO JtlibiralioH ; slill 
worst is ht v>ko insinH- 
ala that Mia oppontnl 
is corrupt, instead of 
mating him by /air 
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of folly, the latter of vulgarity and narrowness of mind. 
When a man insists that words ought 
not to be our guides in action*, he is 
either wanting in sense or wanting in 
honesty : he is wanting in sense if he 
does not see that there is no other way 
in which we can throw light on the 
unknown future; and he is not honest 
if, seeking to carry a discreditable 
measure, and knowing that he cannot 
speak well in a bad cause, he reflects 
that he can slander well and terrify ^^^ *'"""* ■'''""""' '" 
his opponents and his audience by 
the audacity of his calumnies. Worst of all are those 
who, besides other topics of abuse, declare that their 
opponent is hired to make an eloquent speech. If they 
accused him of stupidity only, when he failed in producing 
an impression he might go his way having lost his reputa- 
tion for sense but not for honesty ; whereas he who is 
accused of dishonesty, even if he succeed, is viewed with 
suspicion, and, if he fail, is thought to be both fool and 
rogue. And so the city suffers ; for she is robbed of her 
counsellors by fear. Happy would she be if such citizens 
couid not speak at all, for then the people would not be 
misled. The good citizen should prove his superiority as 
a speaker, not by trying to intimidate those who are to follow 
him in debate, but by fair argument; and the wise city 
ought not to give increased honour to her best counsellor, 
any more than she will deprive him of that which he has ; 
while he whose proposal is rejected not only ought to 
receive no punishment, but should be free from all 
reproach. Then he who succeeds will not say pleasant 
things contrary to his better judgment in order to gain 
a still higher place in popular favour, and he who fails 
will not be striving to attract the multitude to himself by 
like compliances. 

» Cp, ii. 40 med. 
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.3 ' But we take an opptosite course ; and still worse. Even 
Buiyouareioociti^: ^^en we know a man to be giving the 
you an aiivays SHsftci- wisest counsel, 3 suspicion of Corruption 
ing that a sptakir has jg get on foot; and from a jealousy 
yo7^'^"/*r2^r which is perhaps groundless we allow 
of bad advia, and not the State to lose an undeniable ad- 
yaurseloa/orjbiJoanng vantage. It has come lo this, that tlie 
'^' best advice when offered in plain terms 

is as much distrusted as the worst ; and not only he who 
wishes to lead the multitude into the most dangerous 
courses must deceive them, but he who speaks in the 
cause of right must make himself believed by lying. In 
this city, and in this city only, to do good openly and 
without deception is impossible, because you are too 
clever ; and, when a man confers an unmistakeable benefit 
on you, he is rewarded by a suspicion that, in some under- 
hand manner, he gets more than he gives. But, whatever 
you may suspect ", when great interests are at stake, we 
who advise ought to look further and weigh our words 
more carefully than you whose vision is limited. And 3'ou 
should remember that we are accountable for our advice 
to you, but you who listen are accountable to nobody. 
If he who gave and he who followed evil counsel suffered 
equally, you would be more reasonable in your ideas ; but 
now, whenever you meet with a reverse, led away by the 
passion of the moment you punish the individual who is 
your adviser for his error of judgment, and your own 
error you condone, if the judgments of many concurred 
in it. 

t4 ' I do not come forward either as an advocate of the 
Mytilenaeans or as their accuser: the 

Thi qmsliaii is out . ... - , , . 

0/ polity Hoi of law. question for us rightly considered is 
Your angtr ougki not not, what are their crimes? but, what 

ever 50 guilty, I will not on that account 
bid you put them to death, unlessit is expedient. 'Neither, 

• Reading ofioCt-ri. 
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if perchance there be some degree of excuse for them, 
would 1 have you spare them, unless it be clearly for the 
good of the state. For 1 conceive that we are now con- 
cerned, not with the present, but with the future. When 
Cleon insists that the infliction of death will be expedient 
and will secure you against revolt in time to come, I, like 
him taking the ground of future expediency, stoutly main- 
tain the contrary position ; and I would not have you be 
misled by the apparent fairness of his proposal, and reject 
the solid advantages of mine. You are angry with the 
Mytilenaeans, and the superior justice of his argument may 
for the moment attract you; but we are not at law with 
them, and do not want to be told what is just ; we are 
considering a question of policy, and desire to know how we 
can turn them to account. 

' To many offences less than theirs states have affixed 45 
the punishment of death; nevertheless, Exfiritna ahun- 
excited by hope, men still risk their daniiy provs thai ikt 
lives. No one when venturing on a ;>"""> o/dtaih is bo 

_ ., . 1 dtUrrtnl. Mrn, oHd 

perilous enterprise ever yet passed j„y, ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ 
a sentence of failure on himself And camn/ aaay by ihiir 
what city when entering on a revolt /"*"£"« "Hrf by inui 
ever imagined that the power which '"^° ""' 
she had, whether her own or obtained from her allies, did 
not justify the attempt ? All are by nature prone to err 
both in public and in private life, and no law will prevent 
them. Men have gone through the whole catalogue of 
penalties in the hope that, by increasing their severity, 
they may suffer less at the hands of evil-doers. In early 
ages the punishments, even of the worst offences, would 
naturally be milder ; but as time went on and mankind 
continued to transgress, they seldom stopped short of 
death. And still there are transgressors. Some greater 
terror then has yet to be discovered ; certainly death is no 
deterrent. For poverty inspires necessity with daring ; 
and wealth engenders avarice in pride and insolence; and 
the various conditions of human life, as they severally fall 
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under the sway of some mighty and fatal power, lure men 
through their passions to destruction. Desire and hope 
are never wanting, the one leading, the other following, 
the one devising the enterprise, the other suggesting that 
fortune will be kind ; and they are the most ruinous, for, 
being unseen, they far out^veigh the dangers which are 
seen. ' Fortune too assists the illusion, for she often 
presents herself unexpectedly, and induces states as well 
as individuals to run into peril, however inadequate their 
means; and states even more than individuals, because 
they are throwing for a higher stake, freedom or empire, 
and because when a man has a whole people acting with 
him, " he magnifies himself" out of all reason. In a word 
then, it is impossible and simply absurd to suppose that 
human nature when bent upon some favourite project can 
be restrained either by the strength of law or by any other 
terror. 
_j£ 'We ought not therefore to act hastily out of a mistaken 
_, ,. , , reliance on the security which the 

Tht ihrtal of satrt ■^ 

fimhhnutu w!i iHakt penalty of death affords. Nor should 
nbtisfyhiio iht last, we drive our rebellious subjects to 
1hi:ifyg^Z''iZ d^Pair; they must not think that 
fify. Our imr policy is there is no place for repenUnce, or 
prrvmUoH, not punish- that they may not at any moment give 
""" ■ up their mistaken policy. Consider : 

at present, although a city may actually have revolted, 
when she becomes conscious of her weakness she will 
capitulate while still able to defray the cost of the war and 
to pay tribute for the future ; but If we are too severe, will 
not the citizens make better preparations, and, when 
besieged, resist to the last, knowing that it is all the same 
whether they come to terms early or late? Shall not we 
ourselves suffer? For we shall waste our money by sitting 
down before a city which refuses to surrender ; when the 
place is taken it will be a mere wreck, and we shall in 



• Or, rending atnCr, ' he eiuggerales the importance of hi» 4i 
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future lose the revenues derived from it"; and in tliese 
revenues lies our military strength. Do not then weigh 
offences with the severity of a judge, when you will only 
be injuring yourselves, but have an eye to the future ; let 
the penalties which you impose on rebellious cities be 
moderate, and then their wealth will be undiminished and 
at your service. Do not hope to find a safeguard in the 
severity of your laws, but only in the vigilance of your 
administration. At present we do just the opposite; 
a free people under a strong government will always 
revolt in the hope of independence; and when we have 
put them down we think that they cannot be punished too 
severely. But instead of indicting extreme penalties on 
free men who revolt, we should practise extreme vigilance 
before they revolt, and never allow such a thought to enter 
their minds. When however they have been once put 
down we ought to extenuate their crimes as much as 
possible. 

'Think of another great error into which you would fall 47 
if you listened to Cleon. At present 
the popular party are everywhere our Mytiitnatana who tut 
friends; either they do not join with rhdr Hiy itue your 
the oligarchs, or, if compelled to do so, *""*- i™ ™" J*™ 
,_ , J . , _ ■ . ineTalilHdt and aliinaU 

they are always ready to turn against ,h.p^u!ar party i«fy. 
the authors of the revolt; and so in wkm. Evm if ikiy 
going to war with a rebellious state you uin guilty, it tvouM U 
have the multitude on your side. But, ^^'^^"J/*^ '' 

if you destroy the people of Mytilen^ 
who took no part in the revolt, and who voluntarily 
surrendered the city as soon as they got arms into their 
hands ; in the first place they were your benefactors, and 
to slay them would be a crime ; in the second place you 
will play into the hands of the oligarchic parties, who 
henceforward, in fomenting a revolt, will at once have 
the people on their side ; for you will have proclaimed to 



" Cp. iii, 39 fin. 
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all that the innocent and the guilty will share the same 
fate. Even if they were guilty you should wink at their 
conduct, and not allow the only friends whom you have left 
to be converted into enemies. Far more conducive to the 
maintenance of our empire would it be to suffer wrong 
willingly, than for the sake of justice to put to death those 
whom we had better spare. Cleon may speak of a punish- 
ment which is just and also expedient, but you will find 
that, in any proposal like his, the two cannot be combined. 

4^* ' Assured then that what I advise is for the best, and 
Pass smtrHcf ai y'^'ding neither to pity nor to lenity, 
Itisuri OH ihi prisoners for I am as unwilling as Cleon can be 
seni hither by Pachcs, (hat you should be influenced by any 
and spart ih, rest. ^^^^ motives, but simply Weighing the 

arguments which I have urged, accede to my proposal: 
Pass sentence at your leisure on the Mytilenaeans whom 
Paches, deeming them guilty, has sent hither ; but leave 
the rest of the inhabitants where they are. This will be 
good policy for the future, and will strike present terror 
into your enemies. For wise counsel is really more 
formidable to an enemy than the severity of unreasoning 
violence.' 

49 Thus spoke Diodotus, atid such were the proposals on 
Thi meiioM of Dio- either side which most nearly repre- 
dottia a jutt carried, sented the opposing parties. In spite 
il^T^^'^^ilt '>^ ^^^ reaction, there was a struggle 
arritra in lime /o satu between the two opinions; the show 
Myiiif"'- of hands was very near, but the motion 

of Diodotus prevailed. The Athenians instantly des- 
patched another trireme, hoping that, if the second could 
overtake the first ", which had a start of about twenty-four 
hours, it might be in time to save the city. The Myti- 
lenaean envoys provided wine and barley for the crew, 
and promised them great rewards if they arrived first. 
And such was their energy that they continued rowing 

■ Reading iimtpai. 
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whilst they ate their barley, kneaded with wine and oil, 
and slept and rowed by turns. Fortunately no adverse 
wind sprang up, and, the first of the two ships sailing in 
no great hurry on her untoward errand, and the second 
hastening as I have described, the one did indeed arrive 
sooner than the other, but not much sooner. Paches 
had read the decree and was about to put it into execu- 
tion, when the second E^peared and arrested the fate of 
the city. 

So near was Mytilene to destruction. 

The captives whom Paches had sent to Athens as being 50 
the most guilty numbered about a 



Athenians, upon the motion of Cieon, lands 0/ Ltsbos an ji- 
put to death. They razed the walls of '"^ 'imong Athmian 
the Mytilenaeans and took away their 
fleet. Then, instead of imposing tribute on them, they 
divided the whole island, exclusive of the territory of 
MethjTnna, into three thousand portions, of which they 
dedicated three hundred to the Gods ; the remainder they 
let out to cleruchi i' taken from their own citizens, whom 
they chose by lot and sent to Lesbos. The Lesbians 
undertook to pay them a yearly rent of two minae " for 
each portion and cultivated the land themselves. The 
Athenians also took possession of the towns on the conti- 
nent which the Mytilenaeans held"*, and these hence- 
forward were subject to Athens. 

Thus ended the revolt of Lesbos. 

During the same summer, after the recovery of Lesbos, 5^ 
the Athenians, under the command of TiuAi/itma»suHd/r 
Nicias the son of Niceratus, made an Nidas capiin and /or- 
expedition against the island of Minoa, '■/v(i««/a«rfq,r^««i. 
which hes in front of Megara; the Megarians had built 
a fort there and used the island as a military station. Biit 



■ See note. The number mu 
crally ' portioners,' Athenia 
unlry, but remained ci 



t be considered doubtful. '' Cleruchi, 

s who received land in a conquered 

• £6 ijj. 41/, "^ Cp. iv. 53 med. 



Nicias wanted the Athenians to keep a watch over Megara, 
not as hitherto from Budorum in Salamis, but from this 
spot, which was nearer, the Peloponnesians would then 
be no longer able to send out triremes, as they had already 
done on one occasion", or privateers from the harbour 
unobser\'ed, and nothing could be brought in by sea to 
Megara. First of all he took*> two projecting towers on 
the side of the island towards Nisaea'' by the help of 
engines from the sea, and, having thus freed a way into 
the channel dividing Minoa from the coast of Megara, he 
fortified the point nearest the mainland, where, by a bridge 
through a lagoon, aid could be brought by the enemy to the 
island, lying as it did at that point close to the shore. The 
work was completed in a few days, N icias then proceeded 
to build a fort on the island, and, leaving a garrison, re- 
turned with the rest of his army. 
52 In this summer and about the same time the Plataeans, 
who had exhausted their food and 



from Sparia 



Thi Plalacans si..- 

rtxder lo iht Laadai- could no longer hold out, capitulated 
moiiiaHs, and a com- to the Peloponnesians. The enemy 
°'^'^ "V^' had assaulted their wall and they were 
ih/tr/au. n*]/ obtain unable to defend themselves. But the 
Iiavt lo s/#o* M liiiir Lacedaemonian commander knew their 
oivH dt/nta. weakness, and was desirous that the 

place should be surrendered and not stormed; he had 
instructions from home to this effect, the intention being 
that if some day a treaty of peace were concluded, and 
both parties agreed to give up all the places which they 
had taken by force of arms'", Plataca might be excepted 
on the ground that the inhabitants had come to terms of 
their own accord. So he sent a herald to enquire whether 
they would surrender the place to the Laced aemijnians 
and submit to their decision ; the guilty were lo be 
punished, but no one without a just cause. The Plataeans, 



o towers projecting from Nisaea.' 
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now in the last stage of weakness, surrendered the city ; 
and for a few days, until the five men who were appointed 
judges came from Lacedaemon, the Peloponnesians 
supph'ed them with food. On the arrival of the judges no 
accusation was brought against them ; they were simply 
asked one by one, Whether they had done any kind of 
service to the Lacedaemonians or to their allies in the 
present war. Before making their reply they requested 
leave to speak at length, and appointed two of 
their number, Astymachus the son of Asopolaus, and 
Lacon the son of Aeimnestus, who was the Lacedae- 
monian proxenus, to be their advocates. They came 
forward and spoke as follows : — 

' Men of Lacedaemon, we surrendered our city because 53 
we had confidence in you ; we were Wt hoptd to ham a 
under the impression that the trial to I'g^' '""I "'"' '" «- 
which we submitted would be legal, T'Jt^" "' ^"'' 

, . , . , . hands, but vn air dis- 

and of a very different kind from this ; appoinitd. ICtnowfiar 
and when we accepted you and you ihai wt an lo in sacri- 
alone to be our judges, which indeed /"■'""*'"«&.«*. 
you are, we thought that at your hands we had the best 
hope of obtaining justice. But we fear that we are doubly 
mistaken, having too much reason to suspect that in this 
trial our lives are at stake, and that you will turn out to be 
partial judges. So we must infer, because no accusation 
has been preferred against us calling for a defence, but 
we speak at our own request ; and because your question 
is a short one, to which the answer, if true, condemns us, 
and, if false, is exposed at once. In the extremity of our 
helplessness, our only and our safest course is to say 
something, whatever may be our fate; for men in our 
condition are sure to reproach themselves with their 
silence, and to fancy that the unuttered word, if spoken, 
would have saved them. 

'But by what arguments can we ever convince you? 
If we were unacquainted with one another we might with 
advantage adduce in evidence matters of which you were 



ignorant, but now you know all that we can say ; and we 
are arraid, not that we arc criminals in your eyes because 
you have decided that we fa!i short of your own standard 
of virtue", but that we are being sacrificed to please others, 
and that the cause which we plead is already prejudged. 

54 * Still we may urge our claims of justice against our 
Trial us liiAir as Theban enemies, and our claims of 

frirnds or as op4n em- gratitude upon you and the other 
conduct (1) in ihtPir- Hellenes ; the recollection of our good 
Stan War, (a) in tiu deeds may perhaps move you. To 
motiofihiHihis. your shoU question, "Whether in this 
war we have done any service to the Lacedaemonians and 
their allies," we reply that "if we are enemies you are not 
wronged, because you have received no good from us ; 
and if you deem us friends, you who have made war upon 
us, and not we, are to blame." During the late peace and 
in the Persian War our conduct was irreproachable; we 
were not the first to violate the peace, and we were the 
only Boeotians who took part in repelling the Persian 
invader and in the liberation of Hellas. Although we are 
an inland city, we joined in the sea-fight off Artemisium ; 
we were at your side when you fought in our land under 
Pausanias, and, whatever dangers the Hellenes underwent 
in those days, we took a share beyond our strength in all 
of them. And you, Lacedaemonians, more especially 
should remember how at the time when Sparta was 
panic-stricken by the rebellion of the Helots, who seized 
Ithome ailer the earthquake ^ we sent a third part of 
our own citizens to your aid ; these are things not to be 
forgotten. 

55 'Such was the spirit which animated us in the great 
days of old ; not until later did we become your enemies, 
and that was originally your own fault. For when we sought 
your help against the violence of the Thebans, you had 
rejected us and had bade us turn to the Athenians, who were 

• Cp. iii. 57 inil. >- Cp. i. loi. 
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near, whereas you were at a distance. Yet even in this B 
war you have neither suffered nor wwe ever likely to 
suffer anything very atrocious at our ^^ ^^^^ ,^^ ^^ ^^ 
hands. If we refused to revolt from ihibtddiHgofihtAihi- 



id yon origift' 
illy fornd us to In- 
omilkfiramB. Th,y 



ould ae abandon 



the Athenians at your biddi 

were quite right ; for they assisted us 

against the Thebans when you shrank 

from the task ; and after this it would 

have been dishonourable to bet ray them. 

They had been our benefactors ; we had been at our 

own request admitted to their alliance, and we shared the 

rights of citizenship with them. How could we refuse to 

respond loyally to their call ? When you or they in the 

exercise of your supremacy have acted, it maybe, wrongly 

and led your allies into evil courses, the leaders and not 

the followers are to be blamed. 

'The Thebans have inflicted many injuries upon us, 
and their latest crime, as you are well TiuThtbansatiacked 
aware, is the cause of our present mis- ui in time 0/ praa: 
fortunes. They came, not only irt time 



attempted to seize our city; we thtatori 
righteously and in accordance with 



// we 

If ail, is „ol 
aultatiglud by 
IT patriotism ? 

univeral law defended ourselves and „„ ^^ ^ „,^ it,„ 
punished the aggressor; and (here is no madt us nfust lo Iravt 
reason why we should now suffer for "-"^ """•'"''■ 
their satisfaction. If you take your own present advan- 
tage and their present hatred to be the measure of justice. 
you will prove yourselves, not upright and impartial 
judges, but the slaves of expediency. The Thebans may 
appear serviceable now, but of far greater service to you 
were we and the other Hellenes when you were in far 
greater danger. For now you invade and menace others, 
but in those days the Barbarian was threatening to enslave 
us all, and they were on his side. May we not fairly set 
our former patriotism against our present offence, if indeed 
we have offended ? You will find that the one more than 
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outweighs the other ; for our service to you was \ 
formed at a time when very few Hellenes opposed I 
courage to the power of Xerxes ; they were then I 
honour, not * who, looking to their own advantage, made 
terms with the invader " and were safe, but who, in the 
face of danger, dared the better part. Of that number 
were we, and there was a time when we received the 
highest honour at your hands, but now we fear that these 
same principles, which have led us to prefer a just alliance 
with the Athenians to an interested alliance with you, 
will be our destruction. Yet when men have been 
consistent in their condu ct, others should show themselves 
consistent in their judgment of it''. For true expediency 
is only this— to have an enduring sense of gratitude 
towards good allies for their services, while we= do not 
neglect our own immediate interest. 
57 ' Consider, before you act, that hitherto you have been 

generally esteemed among Hellenes to 
RtHumbtr your own " ,7^ . .... .- i-j 

r^H/afioff.- donoioui. ^^ * pattern of nobihty; jf you decide 
ragt Htllfnic stahment unjustly (and this judgment cannot be 
by allowing Plaiata, hidden, for you, the judges, are famous, 

whost Hamt your , . • j j i_ e 

f«,h,rs ins^brd oh tht ^^^ "c, who are judged by you, are of 
Delphian tripod, to be good repute), mankind will be indignant 
bioiitd oHi in ordir to ^j the Strange and disgraceful sentence 
which will have been passed against 
good men by men still better <■. They will not endure to see 
spoils taken from us, the benefactors of Hellas, dedicated 
by our enemies in the common temples. Will it not be 
deemed a monstrous thing that the Lacedaemonians should 
desolate Plataea; that they, whose fathers inscribed the 
name of the city on the tripod at Delphi in token of her 
valour', should for the sake of the Thebans blot out the 

■ Or, reading ahtoh^ and referring Ihe word to the Persians: 'who, 
looking to advantage, forwarded the course of Ihe invader." ^ This 

tnay refer to the judgment of the Spartans on the Plalacans, or to Ihe 
adhesion of the Flataeaos to the Athenians ; see note. ■ Readii^ 

ipV. i Cp. iii. 53 fin. • Cp. i, 13a init. 
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whole people from the Hellenic world? For to this we 
have come at last. When the Persians conquered our 
land, we were all but ruined ; and now, when we plead 
before you, who were once our dearest friends, the The- 
bans have prevailed against us. We have had to meet 
two terrible trials, the danger first of starvation, if we had 
not given up the city ; and secondly, of condemnation to 
death. The Plalaeans, who were zealous in the cause of 
Hellas even beyond their strength, are now friendless, 
spurned and rejected by all. None of our old allies will 
help us, and we fear that you, O Lacedaemonians, our only 
hope, are not to be depended upon. 

' Yet once more for the sake of those Gods in whose 5^ 
name we made a league of old, and for „ ,!■■*,„ 

^' Do not bnng in/amy 

our services to the cause of Hellas, ufoHyoHnelvtsfyslay- 

relent and change your minds, if tlie i"s suppliants. Your 

Thebans have at all influenced you: """'j'"^'" b>"Ud in 

■' our land, and wi havt 

■ in return for the wicked request which honourtd fJitm byytat^ 

they make of you, ask of them the right- lyei/"- tt-'Hlyou giti* 

eous boon that you should not slay us '*"" "'* *? '*"' '""f^ 

-^ ■' , drnrs ana tHsIaut Iki 

to your own dishonour". Do not bring rouni-y in oihick tlu 
upon yourselves an evil name merely firtdnm o/Htlias aias 
to gratify others. For, although you """^ 
may quickly take our lives, you will not so easily obliterate 
the infamy of the deed. We are not enemies whom you 
might justly punish, but friends who were compelled to go 
to war with you ; and therefore piety demands that you 
should spare our lives. Before you pass judgment, con- 
sider that we surrendered ourselves, and stretched out our 
hands to you ; the custom of Hellas does not allow the 
supphant to be put to death. Remember too that we have 
ever been your benefactors. Cast your eyes upon the 
sepulchres of your fathers slain by the Persians and buried 
in our land, whom we have honoured by a yearly public 

• Or, ' ask o( Ihcm the boon that you should not kill those whom you 
ought not, and receive an honest gralilude from us, matrad of a du- 
^acerul gratitude from them.' 
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offering of gannents, and other customary gifts. We were 
their friends, and we gave them the firslfniits in their 
season of that friendly land in which they rest ; we WfCre 
their allies too, who in times past had fought at their side; 
and if you now pass an unjust sentence, will not your con- 
duct strangely contrast with ours ? Refiecl : when Pau- 
sanias buried them here, he thought that he was laying 
them among friends and in friendly earth. But if you pot 
us to death, and mai;e Plataea one with Thebes, are yoii 
not robbing your fathers and kindred of the honour which 
they enjoy, and leaving them in a hostile land inhabited 
by their murderers ? Nay more, you will enslave the 
land in which the Hellenes won their liberty; you bring 
desolation upon the temples in which they prayed when 
ihey conquered the Persians ; and you will take away the 
sacrifices which our fathers instituted from the city which 
ordained and established them. 
9 'These things, Lacedaemonians, would not be for 
m minat you by y""" honour. They would be an of- 
thi mmmou gods of fence against the common feeling of 
Htllas,lffyiniT/aif<„-s' Hellas and against your ancestors. 
oalka. not fa btlray us. ,, , , , , , , . 

Wedidnolaurratderlo *'*" should be ashamed tO put US to 

tkiTltibaia: uvuvHld death, who are your benefactors and 
miier havt diid of have never done you any wrong, in 
hunger: if you mV not , , . .-i- i 

W ^, puius bark in o''**^^ '■'at you may gratify the enmity 
DHrdty.andiiiustHiei of another, spare us, and let your 
our fait. heart be softened towards us ; be wise, 

and have mercy upon us, considering not only how terrible 
will be our fate, but who the sufferers are ; think too of 
the uncertainty of fortune, which may strike any one how- 
ever innocent. We implore you, as is becoming and 
natural in our hour of need, by the Gods whom the 
Hellenes worship at common ahars, to listen to our 
prayers. We appeal to the oaths which your fathers swore, 
and entreat you not to forget them. We kneel at your 
fathers' tombs, and we call upon the dead not to let us be 
betrayed into the hands of the Thebans, their dearest 
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friends to their bitterest enemies. We remind you of the 
day on which we shared in their glorious deeds — we who 
on this day are in danger of meeting a fearful doom. And 
now we say no more ; to men in our case, though we must, 
there is nothing harder than to make an end ; for with the 
end comes the decisive hour. Our last word is that we 
did not surrender Plataea to the Thebans,— far rather 
would we have perished from hunger, the most miserable 
of deaths,— but to you, in whom we trusted, and, if you 
will not listen to us, you ought at least to replace us in the 
same position, and allow us to choose our destiny, what- 
ever it may be. We adjure you not to deliver us, the 
Plataeans, who were so loyal to the cause of Hellas, and 
who are now suppliants to you, O Lacedaemonians,, out of 
your own hands and your own good faith, into the hands 
of the Thebans, our worst enemies. Be our saviours. 
You are liberating the other Hellenes; do not de- 
stroy us,' 

Such were the words of the Plataeans ; whereupon the 60 
Thebans, fearing that the Lacedae- rkt Thtbrms also 
monians might give way, came forward "'f™'" '™i» to sprak. 
and said that since, against their judgment, the Plataeans 
had been allowed, instead of answering the question, to 
make a long defence, they too wished to speak. Permis- 
sion was granted, and they spoke as follows : — 

'We should never have asked to speak, if the Plataeans 61 
had briefly answered the question which ^, ^„^„ ^, ^^ 
was put to them ", and had not turned spokiH i/ ihi Piaiaeans 
upon us and arraigned us while they '"'ilmt BHiyoummi 
made a long and irrelevant defence of ^ZT'^ntyZ^Z 
their own doings, excusing themselves iMmmhifs /mm lUdr 
from charges which nobody brought <"w "a*"" '"d wmi 

... J ■ ._ i_ . i_ J ovtr lo Ikt Aihiniam. 

agamst them, and praismg what nobody 

blamed. We must answer their accusations of us, and 
look a little closely into their glorification of themselves, 
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that neither our baseness nor their superior reputation may 
benefit them, and that, before you judge, you may hear the 
truth both about us and them. Our quarrel with them 
arose thus : — Some time after our first occupation of 
Boeotia " we settled Piataea and other places, out of which 
we drove a mixed multitude. But the Plataeans refused to 
acknowledge our leadership according to the original agree- 
ment, and, separating themselves from the other Boeotians, 
deserted the traditions of their ancestors. When force 
was applied to them they went over to the Athenians, and, 
assisted by them, did us a great deal of mischief; and we 
retaliated. 
12 ' They say that when the Barbarian invaded Hellas they 
Tktysayihttiwisidrd Were the Only Boeotians who did not 
uiith ihi PtrsiaH oi iht join the Persian ; and this is their great 
!X/w «?««/ u« ^'°^y' ^"*^ °"'' ^^^^ reproach. But 
«nr "m" our^owii We Say that if they did not side with the 
masim, and that afiir- Persians, it was only because the Athc- 
u«rdsu^/o„g/,t<,iCo. nians did not; and on the same prin- 
ofHMaifro«,Aikm^ '^'P'e. they alone of all the Boeotians 
ttHii art tieui fighHHg afterwards sided with the Athenians 
/"'"''■ when the liberties of Hellas were at- 

tacked by them. But, consider how different were the 
circumstances in which we and they acted. In those days 
our stale was not governed by an oligarchy which granted 
equal justice to all, nor yet by a democracy ; the power 
was in the hands of a small cabal, than which nothing is 
more opposed to law or to true political order, or more 
nearly resembles a tyranny. The rulers of the state, 
hoping to strengthen their private interest if the Persian 
won, kept the people down and brought him in. The city 
at large, when she acted thus, was not her own mistress ; 
and she cannot be fairly blamed for an error which she 
committed when she had no constitution. After the Per- 
sian departed and she obtained a constitution, you may see 
how we fought against the Athenians when they bet 
■ Cp. i. .a. 
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aggressive and endeavoured to subjugate us as well as the 
rest of Hellas. Owing to our divisions they actually con- 
quered the greater part of the country ; but we defeated 
then) at Coronea, and liberated Eoeotia"; and at this 
moment wc are zealously co-operating in the liberation of 
Hellas, providing cavalry and munitions ofwar more lately 
than any of the allies. Thusmuch in answer to the charge 
respecting our Persian tendencies. 

' And now we will proceed to show that you, and not 63 
we, have done the greater wrong to BiiUlityofihtiroa-n 
Hellas, and are deserving of every sort fntteill aMitd ihi 
of punishment. You say that you be- ■^'*'"""" •« """ "S- 
came aUies and citizens of Athens m n^y plmJ obr^licH. 
order that you might be protected bui no Migaiion can 
against us. If so, you ought to have P'sUfy a cntru. 
invited their aid only against us, and not to have assisted 
them in their attacks upon others ; such a course was cer- 
tainly open to you : even if you had been in some degree 
constrained against your will by the Athenians, you had pre- 
viously made the alliance with the Lacedaemonians against 
the Persians, to which you are so fond of appealing. That 
alliance would at any rate have restrained our hands, and 
above all would have secured to you freedom of deliberation. 
But you acted willingly, and were no longer under compul- 
sion when you made common cause with the Athenians. 
Your allegation is that they were your benefactors and that 
you could not honourably betray them ; but how far more 
dishonourable and wicked to betray all the Hellenes with 
whom you had sworn alliance, than the Athenians only, 
the one the liberators, the other the enslavers oi Hellas! 
The return which you made to them is unequal, nay, in- 
famous; you say that you invited them to assist you 
because you were wronged, and then you became their 
accomplices in wronging others. Surely ingratitude is 
shown in refusing to return an honourable kindness, 
when it can be done honourably, not in refusing to return 
* Cp. iv. 9a fin. 



a kindness which, however justly due, cannot be repaid 
without a crime. 

64 ' You have thus made it plain that, when you alone among 
IVIun ih>y r^M t^e Boeotians refused to join the Per- 

iht Ptrsian ii bum only sian cause, this was not out of any love 
iffflHw tiu Aih^ioHi! for Hellas ", but because the Athenians 
naisltd htm. Thtyhavt ... , , , 

HOW ^ou,n iha»^v<^ ^id not - ; and that you wanted to act 
i« ihtir tmt HgM, and With them and not With US ; and now 
haot firfBiid all iktir you claim the benefit of thevirtue which 

claims uPon Hellas, . -,- ti..(-' 

'^ others inspired in you. But this is not 

reasonable ; having once chosen the Athenians, fight on 
their side, and do not at the last moment be saying that 
the old alliance ought to save you. For you have aban- 
doned it, and by the violation of it, instead of striving to 
B.C. 456. prevent, have aided in the enslavement of the Aeginetans 
01. 8i, anj of other members of the alliance. And you were not, 
like us, under compulsion, but free, living under your 
ancient laws. Moreover, you persisted in refusing that 
last offer of peace and neutrality which we made to you 
before the siege began ''. Who more thoroughly than you 
deserve the hatred of the Hellenes? than you who have 
only displayed your virtues to their injury? You have 
given proof that the merit which you claim for your former 
actions does not properly belong to you! Your true 
nature and constant desire are now revealed in the light 
of day; for you have followed the Athenians in the path 
of injustice. Thus much we have to say as to our involun- 
tary dealings with the Persians, and your voluntary 
dealings with the Athenians. 

65 ' The last offence which you lay to our charge is that 
Th^ say ih«t w, we unlawfully assailed your city in 

broit into iktir n(y. time of peace, and at a holy season ; 
even in that affair we do not think 



Trui, btcausi wi uvi 

invilid by Iht most it. . - , , ■,,, 

flHtnhal and patriotic ourselves more in fault than you. We 

of ihtir eitittm. do not deny that we were wrong if of 



* Or reading £n olX 'AAi'cubi, >}^'' "'1 ' 
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our own mere motion we went lo your city, fought with 
you, and ravaged your land. But when certain of the 
noblest and richest of your citizens, who wished to 
withdraw you from a foreign alliance and to bring you 
bacit to the national institutions of Boeotia, came and 
invited us, wherein are we to blame ? As you say 
yourselves, the leaders rather than the followers are 
the transgressors". But in our opinion, neither we nor 
they were really guilty. Like yourselves they were citizens, 
and ihey had a greater stake in the country than you 
have ; they opened their own gates and received us into 
their native city, not as her enemies but as her friends. 
They desired that the bad among you should not grow 
worse, and that the good should have their reward. They 
wanted to reform the principles of your citizens, and not 
to banish their persons ; they would have brought them 
back into a natural union with their kindred, that Piataea 
might be at peace with all and the enemy of none. 

'And the proof that we acted in no hostile spirit is that 66 
we did no harm to any one, but made jn fi,3t ihiy wtn 
a proclamation that whoever wished "i"^ '" J"'" "^i !>»' 
to live under the national institutions ^Ztls^aUd 0'^ Zl 
of Boeotia should join us. You came oVu*«j 'whom tktyhad 
to us gladly, and, entering into an siaon lo ipart. 
agreement, for a time offered no opposition ; but after- 
wards, when you discovered that we were few, you turned 
upon us. Even allowing that we did act somewhat incon- 
siderately in entering your town without the consent of 
your whole people, stiil how different was your conduct 
and ours 1 For if you had followed our example you 
would have used no violence, but thought only of getting 
us out by persuasion, whereas you broke the agreement 
and attacked us. Now we do not so much complain of 
the fate of those whom you slew in battle — for they indeed 
suffered by a kind of law — but there were others who 

• Cp. iii. 55 fin. 
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stretched out their hands to you ; and although you gave 
them quarter, and then promised to us that you would 
spare them, in utter defiance of law you took their lives — 
was not that a cruel act ? Here are three crimes which 
you committed within a few hours ; the breach of the 
agreement, the slaughter of the prisoners which followed, 
and the lying promise which you made to us that you 
would not slay them if we did no injury to your property 
in the fields ; and yet you insist that we are the criminals, 
and thai you ought to be acquitted. Not so; if the 
Lacedaemonians give just judgment: but for all these 
offences you shall suffer. 
67 'We have entered into particulars, Lacedaemonians, 
Yo.isko>.!dbno«,ih, both for your sakes and for our own, 
iiuik abaui iht Ptat- that you may know the sentence which 
«a«s. // n^ '•°<i you are going to pass on them to be 
prtimd, thty tUsttvt j"st, and Still more righteous the ven- 
a itoiibit punishmmi. geance which we have taken. Do not 
PifyMot f/>rm,but lAtir j^( ^^^ hearts be softened by tales 
VKlims. For ihtir mis- , , . -c 1 

/oriHf,^stA.ymayf>>aHj, about their ancient virtues, if they ever 
Ikmuthts. Put tht had any ; such virtues might plead for 
,««ftbH m ihoH ^ain. jhp injured, but should bring a double 
penalty" on the authors of a base deed, because they are 
false to their own character. Let them gain nothing by 
their pitiful lamentations, or by appealing to your fathers' 
tombs and their own desolate condition. We tell you that 
a far sadder fate was inflicted by them on our murdered 
youth, of whose fathers some fell at Coronea in the act 
of bringing BoeoIJa to join you, while others are left in 
their old age by their solitary hearths, and entreat you, 
with far better reason, to punish the Plataeans. Men 
who suffer an unworthy fate are indeed to be pitied, but 
there should be joy over those who suffer justly, as these 
do. For their present desolation they may thank them- 
selves ; they might have chosen the worthier alliance, but 
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ihey wilfully renounced it. They sinned against us though 
we had never injured them ; the spirit of hatred and not 
of justice possessed them, and even now they are not 
punished half enough. For they are going to suffer by 
a lawful sentence, not, as they pretend, stretching out their 
suppliant hands on the field of battle, but delivering them- 
selves up to justice under the terms of a capitulation. 
Maintain then, Lacedaemonians, the common Hellenic 
law which Ihey have outraged, and give to us, who have 
suffered contrary to law, the just recompense of our zeal 
in your cause. Do not be moved by their words to spurn 
and reject us", but show Hellas by example that, when 
a cause is tried at your tribunal, deeds and not words will 
prevail. If the deeds be good, a brief statement of them 
is enough ; if they be evil, speeches full of fine sentiments 
do but veil them. If all persons in authority were like 
you, and would sum up a case in a short question, and 
pass sentence upon all the offenders at once, men would 
be less tempted to seek out fair words in order to excuse 
foul deeds." 

Thus spoke the Thebans. The Lacedaemonian judges 68 
thought that no objection could be 7-4, p^aiaMHs an 
made to their question, whether the pui lo dtaih. and ihtir 
Plataeans had done them any service "'j"»»-"oHi' ground. 
in the war. *■ For they pretended to have expected 
neutrality from them in the times before the war, on the 
strength of the original treaty concluded with Pausanias 
after the defeat of the Persians. And just before the 
siege they had made to them a proposal ^ of neutrality 
in accordance with the terms of the same treaty; but 
the Plataeans had refused. Considering that Ihey had 
been wronged by them, after their own fair proposals 

• Cp. iii. 57 fin. •■ Or, ukiiig ((lovr in a different sense, and repeat- 
ing it before ™J ort CoTipov : ' For they had been constantly requcsling 
them, KS they said, lo remain neulral in iJie times before the wnr, ... and 
Ihey had repeated the request when just before (he fliege Ihey had made 
lo them a proposal,' &c. 
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had released them from the obligations of the treaty, they 
again brought up the Plataeans one after another, and 
asked each of them separately, Whether he had done any 
service to the Lacedaemonians and their allies in the war? 
When he said No, they took him away and stew him ; no 
one was spared. They put to death not less than two 
hundred Plataeans, as well as twenty-five Athenians who 
had shared with them in the siege ; and made slaves of 
the women. For about a year the Thebans gave possession 
of the city to certain Megarians, who had been driven out 
by a revolution ", and to any surviving Plataeans who 
were of their own party ; but they afterwards razed the 
whole place to the very foundations, and built near the 
precinct of Here an inn forming a square of two hundred 
feet ; it had two stories, and chambers all round. They 
used the roofs and the doors of the Plataeans ; and of the 
brass and iron articles of furniture found within the walls 
they made couches, which they dedicated to Here ; they 
also built in her honour a stone temple a hundred feel 
long. The Piataean territory they converted into public 
land, and let it out for terms of ten years ; some of their 
own citizens occupied it. Throughout the whole affair the 
severity shown by the Lacedaemonians to the Plataeans 
was mainly promoted by a desire to gratify the Thebans, 
who seemed likely to be useful allies to them in the war 
then just beginning. Such was the fate of Plataea, which 
was overthrown in the ninety-third year after the Plataeans 
entered into alliance with Athens ^ 
9 The forty Peloponnesian ships which had been sent 
If,tur» c/Alcidos. ^° ^^^ ^'^ of Lesbos, as they (led 
Ml and Bmsidas mabt through the Open sea pursued by the 
rrady an txprdiiioH to Athenians'", Were caught in a storm 
""y"^ near Crete, and, making their way in 

a straggling condition from Crete to the Peloponnesus, 
found at Cyllene thirteen Leucadian and Ambraciot 

» Cp. iv, 66 init '' Cp, Herod, vi. io8. « Cp; ii 
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triremes, and Brasidas the son of Tellis, who had been 
sent out as a commissioner to advise Alcldas, The Lace- 
daemonians at home, after the failure of their attempt on 
Lesbos, had determined to increase their navy and sail 
to Corcyra, which was in a state of revolution. The 
Athenian squadron at Naupactus consisted of twelve 
ships only, and the Lacedaemonians wanted to reach 
the island before any more vessels could arrive from 
Athens. Brasidas and Alcidas made their preparations 
accordingly. 

Now Corcyra had been in an unsettled state ever since 70 

the return of the prisoners who were ,. . , 

, .,,,., Uiiselll/d slalt of 

taken at sea in the Epidamman war", Corryr^, originating in 
and afterwards released by the Cor- ih* miriguts of ihi 
inthians. They were nominally let out /"»"'" "^^ Aa<( rr- 
on bail lor a sum of eight hundred 
talents'' on the security of their proxeni, but in reality 
they had been induced to try and gain over Corcyra to 
the Corinthian interest. They went from one citizen 
to another, and did their best with them to bring about 
a revolt from Athens. On the arrival of an Athenian and 
also of a Corinthian vessel conveying ambassadors, there 
was a discussion in the assembly, and the Corcyraeane 
voled that they would continue allies of Athens according 
to their agreement", but would renew their former friend- 
ship with the Peloponnesians. A certain Peithias, who 
voluntarily acted as the proxenus of Trial 0/ Ptiihias, ihi 
the Athenians and was the ftopular popular Imdir. Hia 
leader, was summoned by the partisans '^^""^'^ InTmuJd^ 
of the Peloponnesians to take his trial, o/Pritkias and of sixty 
they affirming that he wanted to bring oihtrs. 
Corcyra under the yoke of Athens. He was acquitted, 
and then he in turn summoned their five richest men, 
declaring that they were in the habit of cutting poles for 
vines in the sacred precinct of Zeus and Alcinous ; now 

• Cp. i. 55 raed. ' jCi6o,aoij. • Cp. i. 44. 
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for each pole the penalty was fixed at a stater". They 
were condemned ; but the fine was so excessive that they 
went and sat as supphants in the temple of Zeus and 
Alcinous, begging that they might pay the money by 
instalments. Peilhias, who happened to be a member of 
the senate as well as the popular leader, persuaded the 
senators to put the law in execution. The culprits, 
knowing that the law was against ihera, and perceiving 
that Peithias*' as long as he remained in the senate would 
try to induce the people*' to make an alliance offensive 
and defensive with Athens, conspired together, and, rush- 
ing into the council chamber with daggers in their hands, 
slew him and others to the number of sixty, as well private 
persons as senators. A few who were of the same party 
with him took refuge in the Athenian trireme, which had 
not yet left. 

' The next step taken by the conspirators was to assemble 
TnHporary iriiimpii the people and tell them that they had 
o/ tJit oiigarc/ii. acted for the best, and in order lo 

secure them against the tyranny of Athens. For the future 
they should receive neither Athenians nor Pel open nesians, 
unless they came peaceably with one ship; to bring more 
should be deemed the act of an enemy ; and this proposal 
they compelled the people to ratify. They also sent 
envoys to Athens, who were to put the most favourable 
colour on the affair, and to dissuade the refugees who had 
fled thither from taking any inconvenient step which might 
lead lo a counter-revolution. 

2 When the envoys arrived, the Athenians arrested them 
£««y./™«C<.fry'» ^ disturbers of the peace, and de- 
an arTtaleJ al AlAms. posited them in Aegina, together with 
D*/M Bf Oa popular any of the refugees whom they had 
'^'^' gained over. In the meantime, the 

* ir the gold staler, about xfa, \ if the silver Athenian alatcr, about 
aa, 8rf. ; if the silver Corinthian slater (didrachmon i.tct(adnichmon). 
about IS. 4^. * Or, ' before he ceased to be ■ senator would 

persuade tbc people' 
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Corcyraean oligarchs who were now in power, on the 
arrival of a Corinthian trireme and Lacedaemonian envoys, 
attacked and defeated the people, who at nightfall took 
refuge in the Acropolis and the higher parts of the city, 
and there concentrated their forces. They also held the 
Hyllaic harbour ; the other party seized the Agora, where 
most of them lived, and the adjacent harbour which looked 
towards the continent. 

On the following day they skirmished a little, and both 73 
parties sent messengers round the „ . , 
country inviting the slaves to join "'•jorcemensami^, 
them, and promising them liberty ; the greater number 
came to the aid of the people, while the other faction 
was reinforced by eight hundred auxiliaries from the 
mainland. 

After resting a day they fought again, and the people, 74, 
who had the advantage in numbers and iHasrcondconjKciiht 
in the strength of their positions, gained />«>/& on vaionotu. 
the victory. Their women joined vigorously in the fray, 
hurling tiles from the housetops, and showing amid the 
uproar a fortitude beyond their sex. The conflict was 
decided towards evening; the oligarchy, fearing lest the 
people should take the arsenal with a sudden rush and so 
make an end of them, set fire to the private houses which 
surrounded the Agora, as well as to the larger blocks of 
buildings, sparing neither their oivn property nor that of 
any one else in their determination to stop them. Much 
merchandise was burnt, and the whole city would have 
been destroyed if the wind had carried the flame in that 
direction. Both parties now left off fighting, and kept 
watch in their own positions during the night. When the 
popular cause triumphed, the Corinthian vessel stole away 
and most of the auxiliaries crossed over unobserved to the 
continent. 

On the following day, Nicostratus the son of Diitrephes, 75 
an Athenian general, arrived from Naupactus with twelve 
ships and five hundred Messenian hoplites. He tried to 
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effect a reconciliation between the two parties, and on 
his suggestion thev agreed to bring to 

Arrival of Iwtlit .... - ., . -,. t. 

^rt««» ships un<Ur trial ten of the most guilty persons, who 
Nimstratus. who vaMy immediately fled. The rest were to live 
irita to rrmtdU ihi together, and to make peace with one 
another, and with Athens an alliance 
offensive and defensive. Having accomplished his pur- 
pose he was about to sail away, when the leaders of the 
people induced him to leave five of his own vessels, that 
the enemy might be less inclined to stir, promising to man 
five ships of their own and send them with him. He 
agreed, and they selected the crews of the ships out of the 
opposite faction. But the men were afraid of being sent 
to Athens, and sat as suppliants in the temple of the 
Dioscuri. Nicostratus sought to raise them up and re- 
assure them, but they would not trust him ; whereupon the 
people armed themselves, arguing that their mistrust and 
unwillingness to sail was a proof of their evil designs. They 
took their enemies' arras out of their houses, and some of 
them whom they chanced to meet would have been slain if 
Nicostratus had not interfered. The rest, to the number of 
about four hundred, when they saw what was going on, 
look refuge afresh in the temple of Here. But the people, 
fearing that they would resort to violence, persuaded them 
to rise and conveyed them at once to the island that Ues in 
front of the temple of Her^ whither provisions were 
regularly sent to them, 
76 At this stage of the revolution, on the fourth or fifth 
Apptarana of tlu day after the suppliants had been con- 
Piiopamusiatt flfti. vcycd to the island, the Peloponnesian 
ships from Cyllene, which since the expedition to Ionia 
had been in harbour there", arrived on the scene, fifty- three 
in number, still under the command of Alcidas. Brasidas 
his adviser was on board. They anchored for the night at 
Sybota, a harbour on the mainland, and when the morning 
broke they sailed upon Corcyra. 
• Cp. iv. 69. 
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The whole place was in an uproar ; the people dreaded 77 
their enemies within the city no less c™/«,«V UiiU of 
than the Peloponnesian (leet. They thi Conymrans and 
hastened to equip sixty ships, and as ■^"""•'•"•^ agamsi i/u 
fast as they were manned sent them out ' oponxistaixs. 
against the Peloponnesians, although the Athenians en- 
treated to be allowed to sail out first, leaving them to follow 
as soon as they had got their fleet together. But when in 
this straggling fashion their ships approached the enemy, 
two of them at once deserted ; in others the crews were 
fighting with one another, and everything was in disorder. 
The Peloponnesians, seeing the confusion, employed 
twenty ships only against the Corcyraeans, and opposed 
the remainder of their fleet to the twelve Athenian ships, 
of which two were the Salaminia and Paralus. 

The Corcyraeans, coming up few at a lime and in this 7^ 
disorderly fashion, had trouble enough Oiivnion tgtciid by 
among themselves. The Athenians, '*< Athmians, ako 
afraid of being surrounded by superior ^'""^ fn-'". 
numbers, did not attack the main body nor the centre of 
those opposed to them, but fell upon the wings and sank 
a single ship ; then, the enemy forming in a circle, they 
sailed round them and endeavoured to throw them into 
confusion. But those who were opposed to the Corcy- 
raeans, seeing this movement and fearing a repetition 
of what happened at Naupactus", came to the rescue, 
and the united fleet charged the Athenians. Thereupon 
they rowed astern, hoping that by retreating very 
leisurely they might give the Corcyraeans time to escape, 
especially as the attack of the enemy was now directed 
against themselves. The naval engagement ended at 
sunset. 

The Corcyraeans, who were afraid that the victorious 79 
enemy would sail to the city and have recourse to some 
decisive measure, such as taking on board the prisoners 
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in the island, conveyed them back to the temple of Here 

Thi FtioiioHHison 3"*^ guarded the city. But the Pelo- 

ffii. iHsitad of attack' ponnesiajis, although they had won the 

aig ih, aty, n/inr; battle, did not venture to attack the city, 

but returned to their station on the mainland with thirteen 

Corcyraean ships which they had taken. On the next day 

they still hesitated, ahhough there was great panic and 

confusion among the inhabitants. It is said that Brasidas 

advised Alcidas to make the attempt, but he had not an 

equal vote with him. So they only disembarked at the 

promontory of Leucimne and ravaged the country. 

80 Meanwhile the people of Corcyra, dreading that the fleet 

, ,, _, , of the Peloponnesians would attack 

and soon afirmards, i^ 

kraring that sixty A ilir- them, held a parley with the other 
Hta'i vfssfU ait af^ faction, especially with the suppliants, 

firoaMHg.rrtHr^homt. ;^ ^j^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^.^^ j,^^ ^.j^^ . jj^^^ 

even persuaded some of them to go on board the fleet ; for 
the Corcyraeans still contrived to man thirty ships. But 
the Peloponnesians, after devastating the land till about 
midday, retired. And at nightfall the approach of sixty 
Athenian vessels was signalled to them from Leucas. 
These had been sent by the Athenians under the command 
of Eurymedon the son of Thucles, when they heard of the 
revolution and of the intended expedition of Alcidas to 
Corcyra. 
Si The Peloponnesians set out that very night on theirway 
liassao-i of tht oli- home, keeping close to the land, and 
ganhs. transporting the ships over the Leu- 

cadian isthmus, that they might not be seen sailing round ■. 
When the Corcyraeans perceived that the Athenian fleet 
was appoaching, while that of the enemy had disappeared, 
they took the Messenian troops, who had hitherto been 
outside the walls, into the city, and ordered the ships 
which they had manned to sail round into the Hyllaic 
harbour. These proceeded on their way. Meanwhile 
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they killed any of their enemies whom they caught in the 
city. On the arrival of the ships they disembarlied those 
whom they had induced to go on board, and despatched 
them"; they also went to the temple of Here, and per- 
suading about fifty of the suppliants to stand their trial 
condemned them all to death. The majority would not 
come out, and, when they saw what was going on, de- 
stroyed one another in the enclosure of the temple where 
they were, except a few who hung themselves on trees, or 
put an end to their own lives in any other way which they 
could. And, during the seven days which Eurymedon 
after his arrival remained with his sixty ships, the Corcyr- 
aeans continued slaughtering those of their fellow- citizens 
whom they deemed their enemies; they professed to 
punish them for their designs against the democracy, 
but in fact some were killed from motives of personal 
enmity, and some because money was owing to them, by 
the hands of their debtors. Every form of death was to 
be seen; and everything, and more than everything, that 
commonly happens in revolutions, happened then. The 
father slew the son, and the suppliants were torn from the 
temples and slain near them ; some of them were even 
walled up in the temple of Dion5'sus, and there perished. 
To such extremes of cruelty did revolution go; and this 
seemed to be the worst of revolutions, because it was the 
first. 

For not long afterwards nearly the whole Hellenic world 82 
was in commotion; in every city the jht coHflia of dtmo- 
chiefs of the democracy and of the olig- cracy and ohgarehy, 

archy were strueeline, the one to brine '"""""S"' «* '' '" *v 
, , , . , , , , , l/ri hofit of Athinian 

in the Athenians, the other the Lacedae- orLaadatmQiuan htip 
monians. Now in time of peace, men ••tins siaiia and dis- 
would have had no excuse for Intro- <"-g<tniui axuiy. 
ducing either, and no desire to do so ; but, when they were 

* Reading wilb a few M5S. iTri-xpwvjo, (which is quoted frum 
Thucydides by the Lexicographers,) instead of iytx^fl^"'*' which gives 
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at war", the introduction of a foreign alliance on one side 
or the other to the hurl of their enemies and the advantage 
of themselves was easily effected by the dissatisfied party". 
And revolution brought upon the cities of Hellas many 
terrible calamities, such as have been and always will be 
while human nature remains the same, but which are more 
or feas aggravated and differ in character with every new 
combination of circumstances. In peace and prosperity 
both Slates and individuals are actuated by higher motives, 
because they do not fall under the dominion of imperious 
necessities; but war. which takes away the comfortable 
provision of daily life, is a hard master and tends to 
assimilate men's characters to their conditions. 

When troubles had once begun in the cities, those who 
ChaHsrs in mm's followed carried the revolutionary 
moral pnmipits aud in spirit further and further, and deter- 
Ihtiru^o/lariguag.. j^inej to outdo the report of all who 
had preceded them by the ingenuity of their enterprises 
and the atrocity of their revenges. The meaning of words 
had no longer the same relation to things, but was changed 
by them as they thought proper. Reckless daring was 
held to be loyal courage ; prudent delay was the excuse of 
a coward ; moderation was the disguise of unmanly weak- 
ness ; to know everything was to do nothing. Frantic 
energy was the true quality of a man, A conspirator who 
wanted to be safe was a recreant in disguise. The lo\'er 
of violence was always trusted, and his opponent sus- 
pected. He who succeeded in a plot was deemed 
knowing, but a still greater master in craft was he who 
detected one. On the other hand, he who plotted from the 
first to have nothing to do with plots was a breaker up of 
parties and a f>oltroon who was afraid of the enemy. In 
a word, he who could outstrip another in a bad action was 

* Omitling Ihc comma inserled in Bekker's text after ■poovoi^ti, or 
reUining it 'and both sides could easily oblain allies Iq the hiin of their 
enemies and the advantage t>f Ibemselves, the dissatisfied party were 
only too ready to invoke foreign aid ' -, see note on the passage. 
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applauded, and so was he who encouraged to evil one who 
had no idea of it. The tie of party was stronger than the 
tie of blood, because a partisan was more ready to dare 
without asking why. (For party associations are not based 
upon any established law, nor do they seek the public 
good ; they are formed in defiance of the laws and from 
self-interest.) The seal of good faith was not divine law, 
but fellowship in crime. If an enemy when he was in the 
ascendant offered fair words, the opposite party received 
them not in a generous spirit," but by a jealous watchful- 
ness of his actions ». Revenge was dearer than self-pre- 
servation. Any agreements sworn to by either party, when 
they could do nothing else, were binding as long as both 
were powerless. But he who on a favourable opportunity 
first took courage, and struck at his enemy when he saw 
him off his guard, had greater pleasure in a perfidious 
than he would have had in an open act of revenge; he 
congratulated himself that he had taken the safer course. 
and also that he had overreached his enemy and gained 
the prize of superior ability. In general the dishonest 
more easily gain credit for cleverness than the simple for 
goodness ; men take a pride in the one, but are ashamed 
of the other. 

The cause of all these evils was the love of power, 
originating in avarice and ambition, Ca^its and igtds oj 
and the party-spirit which is engendered thi rtvolu/ioHiny spirit. 
by them when men are fairly embarked Distfgard of alt /a.™. 
in a tontest For the leaders on either '"""' 
side used specious names, the one party professing to up- 
hold the constitutional equality of the many, the other the 
wisdom of an aristocracy, while they made the public 
interests, to which in name they were devoted, in reality 
their prize. Striving in every way to overcome each other, 
they committed the most monstrous crimes; yet even 
these were surpassed by the magnitude of their revenges 
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which they pursued to the very utmost ■, neither party 
observing any definite limits either of justice or public 
expediency, but both alike making the caprice of the 
moment their law. Either by the help of an unrighteous 
sentence, or grasping power with the strong hand, they 
were eager to satiate the impatience of party-spirit. 
Neither faction cared for rehgion ; but any fair pretence 
which succeeded In effecting some odious purpose was 
greatly lauded. And the citizens who were of neither 
party fell a prey to both ; either they were disliked 
because they held aloof, or men were jealous of their 
surviving, 

83 Thus revolution gave birth to every form of wickedness 
Umversal d£s/nisi. '" Hellas. Tlie simplicity which is so 

Font qf tharaeitr. Hot large an element in a noble nature was 
'""""'■ /""■^•'"'- laughed to scorn and disappeared. An 

attitude of perfidious antagonism everywhere prevailed; 
for there was no word binding enough, nor oatli terrible 
enough to reconcile enemies. Each man was strong only 
in the conviction that nothing was secure; he must look 
to his own safety, and could not afford to trust others. 
Inferior intellects generally succeeded best. For, aware 
of their own deficiencies, and fearing the capacity of their 
opponents, for whom they were no match in powers of 
speech, and whose subtle wits were likely to anticipate 
them in contriving evil, they struck boldly and at once. 
But the cleverer sort, presuming in their arrogance that 
they would be aware in time, and disdaining to act when 
they could think, were taken off their guard and easily 
destroyed. 

84 Now in Corcyra most of these deeds were perpetrated, 
and for the first time. There was every crime which men 
could commit in revenge who had been governed not 
wisely, but tyrannically, and now had the oppressor at 
their mercy. There were the dishonest designs of others 



• Placing Ihe conuna after ^iifoui instead of after tmfijHr 
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who were longing to be relieved from their habitual 
poverty, and were naturally animated (1) Fuiy of tki op. 
by a passionate desire for their neigh- /"■'"'«'. C») ^s^'ittnt 
hour's goods; and there were crimes fJ!."j^J^\^X 
of another class which men commit, uirt ihi gnat memtivis 
not from covelousness, but from the '" """' Human 
enmity which equals foster towards one ^^7^^*^" Ct'-'rf 
another until they are carried away by for JHslki.coHsaiHct.or 
their blind rage into the extremes of P"*^—" 
pitiless cruelty. At such a time the life of the city was all 
in disorder, and human nature, which Is always ready to 
transgress the laws, having now trampled them under foot, 
delighted to show that her passions were ungovernable, 
that she was stronger than justice, and the enemy of 
everything above her. If malignity had not exercised 
a fatal power, how could any one have preferred revenge 
to piety, and gain to innocence? But, when men are 
retaliating upon others, they are reckless of the future, and 
do not hesitate to annul those common laws of humanity 
to which every individual trusts for his own hope of 
deliverance should he ever be overtaken by calamity ; they 
forget that in their own hour of need they will look for 
ihem in vain. 

Such were the passions which the citizens of Corcyra 8; 
first of all Hellenes displayed towards jht sHrvntHg olig- 
one another. After the departure of <*"'>'' «"" s^™ jbtis 
Eurymedon and the Athenian fleet the 2, 'JL^SL' /Trti 
surviving oligarchs, who to the number isiami and omi/vv 
of five hundred had escaped, seized Moumi hioti. 
certain forts on the mainland, and thus became masters of 
the territory on the opposite coast which belonged to 
Corcyra, Thence issuing forth, they plundered the 
Corcyraeans in the island, and did much harm, so that there 
was a great famine in the city. They also sent ambassadors 
to Lacedaemon and Corinth, begging that they might 
be restored, but, failing of their object, they procured 
boats and auxiliaries, and passed over to Corcyra about six 




hundred in all ; then, burning their boats, that they might 
have no hope but in the conquest of the island, they went 
into Mount Istone,and buildbg a fort there, became masters 
of the country to the ruin of the inhabitants of the city. 

86 At the end of the same summer the Athenians sent 

twenty ships to Sicily under the com- 
Warm Sicily btfuiteH / ^ , , , , ,. , 

Ik, Syraaisans and mand of Laches the son of Metanopus, 
Ltontints; iki lat/ir and Charoeades the Son of EuphUetus. 
o^H pi^ioHd from Syracuse and Leontini were now at 
*"' war -with one another. All the Dorian 

cities, except Camarina, were in alliance with SjTacuse ; 
they were the same which at the beginning of the war 
were reckoned in t!ie Lacedaemonian confederacy, but 
they had taken no active part". The allies of the Leon- 
tines were the Chalcidian cities and Camarina, In Italy 
the Locrians sided with the Syracusans, and the Rhegians 
with the Leontines, who were their kinsmen *>. The Leon- 
tines and their allies sent to Athens, and on the ground, 
partly of an old alliance, partly of their Ionian descent, 
begged the Athenians to send them ships, for they were 
driven off both sea and land by their Syracusan enemies. 
The Athenians sent the ships, professedly on the 
ground of relationship, but in reality because they did 
not wish the Peloponnesians to obtain corn from Sicily. 
Moreover they meant to try what prospect they had of 
getting the affairs of Sicily into their hands. So the com- 
manders of the fleet came to Rhegium in Italy, where they 
established themselves, and carried on the war in concert 
with their allies. Thus the summer ended. 

87 In the following winter the plague, which had never 
Rtappiarana of the entirely disappeared, although abating 

fiagut afUf it had f^^ a time, again attacked the 

idMlid. At Ihi sam, . . . I ■ , , . 

linu HHttanHs larih- Athenians. It continued on this 
quabiauauT. Second occasion not less than a year, 

having previously lasted for two years. To the power of 
Athens certainly nothing was more ruinous ; not less than 
■ Cp. ii. 7 med. ** Cp. vi. 44 lin. 
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four thousand four hundred Athenian hoplites who were 
on the roll died, and also three hundred horsemen ; how 
many of the common people could never be ascertained. 
This too was the lime when the frequent earthquakes 
occurred at Athens, in Euboea, and in Boeotia, especially 
at Orchomenos \ 

During the same winter the Athenians in Sicily and the 88 
Rhegians made an expedition with FmiiUsa txivdHioH 
thirty ships against the islands of against the Aiolian 
Aeolus, as they are called, which in "'''"''^■ 
summer time cannot be attacked owing to the want of 
water. These islands belong to the Liparaeans, who are 
colonists of the Cnidians : they inhabit one of them, which 
is not large, and is called Lipara ; from this they go and 
cultivate the rest, Didyme, Strongyle, and Hiera. The 
inhabitants believe that the forge of Hephaestus is in 
Hiera, because the island sends up a blaze of fire in the 
night-time and clouds of smoke by day. The Aeolinn 
islands lie off the territory of the Sicels and Messenians ; 
they were in alliance with Syracuse. The Athenians 
wasted the country, but finding that the inhabitants would 
not yield, sailed back to Rhegium. And so ended the 
winter, and with it the fifth year in the Peloponnesian 
War of which Thucydides wrote ihe history. 

In the ensuing summer the Peloponnesians and their 89 
allies, under the command of Agis the Thr earihgiiakta con- ^C- 4=6- 
son of Archidamus, the Lacedae- aivtd by Thutydidts to ■ ■ ^■ 
monian king, came as far as the *■«* i"" '*"«';« 0/ 

. , ^-Z . J . - J tJit gnat tbi and /lottf 

isthmus, Ihey nitended to invade 0/ ihi sia ai Onbiat ih 
Attica, but were deterred from proceed- Euboea, and at Ala- 
ing by numerous earthquakes'', and '""''■ 
no invasion took place in this year. About the time when 
these earthquakes prevailed, the sea at Orobiae in Euboea, 
retiring from what was then the line of coast and rising in 
a great wave, overflowed a part of the city ; and although 

■ Cp, ch. 89, and i. 23 med. '' Cp. ch. 87. 
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it subsided in some places, yet in others the inundation 
was permanent, and that which was formerly land is now 
sea. All the people who could not escape to the high 
ground perished. A similar inundation occurred in the 
neighbourhood of Atalante, an island on the coast of the 
Opuntian Locri, which carried away a part of the Alhenian 
fort ", and dashed in pieces one of two ships which were 
drawn up on the beach. At P^arethus also the sea 
retired, but no inundation followed ; an earthquake, how- 
ever, overthrew a part of the wall, the Prylaneum, and 
a few houses. I conceive that, where the force of the 
earthquake was greatest, the sea was driven back, and 
the suddenness of the recoil made the inundation more 
violent ; and I am of opinion that this was the cause of 
the phenomenon, which would never have taken place if 
there had been no earthquake. 
90 During the same summer war was going on in 

CafiHrt by Lachts 0/ parts of Sicily, the Flellenes in Sii 
Mylat in Sicily, and fighting against one another, the 
s»ft».«™« o/M,ssn,i. Athenians helping their own allies. I 
will mention the chief actions in which the Athenians took 
part, whether by the help of their allies attacking, or 
attacked by their enemies, Charoeades, the Athenian 
general, had been killed in battle by the Syracusans, and. 
Laches having taken the entire command of the fleet, he 
and the allies made an expedition against Mylae, a town 
belonging to Messene. Two tribes of the Messenians 
were keeping guard there, and they had set an ambuscade 
for the force which they were expecting to land ; but the 
Athenians and their allies put to flight with heavy loss 
the troops which came out of the ambush. Then, attacking 
the fortress, they compelled its defenders to come to terms, 
surrender the citadel, and march with them against 
Mcssen^. Finally, upon the approach of the Athenians 
and their allies, the Messenians themselves came to terms, 
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giving hostages and the other pledges which were required 
of them. 

In the same summer the Athenians sent thirty ships 91 
round the Peloponnese under the com- Thirty AihrHiaHshtt's 

Riand of Demosthenes the son of under bcmaslhnics sail 

Alcisthenes, and Procles the son of """^ "" /'"'o/'onHts,. 

Thecrforus. They also sent sixty ship, ^fSiri'^^ 

and two thousand hoplites to Melos, nvagiHg ihi is/ami 

under the command of Nicias the son ™' '" Ompus. Ai 

of Niceratus. wishing to subdue the ^'^^ZS ilTlttJ^. 

Melians, who, although they were ian land-foras, defial 

islanders, resisted them and would not ihc inhabiianis. 
join their alliance \ So they ravaged their countrj', but 
finding that the Melians would not yield, they sailed away 
to Oropus, opposite Euboea. There they put in at night- 
fall, and the hoplites disembarking went at once by land to 
Tanagra in Boeotia. Meanwhile the entire Athenian 
force, under the command of Hipponicus the son of 
Callias, and Eurymedon the son of Thucles, upon a signal 
given marched to meet them at the same spot. There 
they encamped, and all together devastated the country, 
remaining at Tanagra during that day and the following 
night. On the morrow they defeated the Tanagraeans 
who sallied out upon them, and also some Thebans who 
had come to their aid ; they then took up the arras of the 
slain, raised a trophy, and returned, the one part of 
the forces back again to the city, the other to their ships. 
Nicias with his sixty ships then sailed to the coast of 
Locris ; after ravaging the country he returned home. 

About the same time the Lacedaemonians founded 92 
Heraclea, their colony in Trachinia. , , 

The intention was as follows :— i he ,-„^ g„j ,a^,-,. ^^^ 
Trachiniansare one of the three Melian moihfrsiair Doris, thi 
tribes; the other two being the Paral- /.*Wo'wohi«hs /o««rf 



ians and the Hiereans. These Tra- 



r colony of Hn. 



chinians, having suffered greatly in war from their neigh- 
~ • Cp. V. 84. 



bours the Oetaeans, at first thought of attaching themselves 
to the Athenians, but, fearing that they could not trust 
them ", sent Tisamenus, whom they appointed their envoy, 
to Lacedaemon. The Dorians, v^ho were the mother state 
of Lacedaemon, joined in the embassy and also requested 
help, for they too were suffering from the Oetaeans. The 
Lacedaemonians heard their appeal, and, being desirous 
of assisting both the Trachinians and Dorians, made up 
their minds to send out a colony. They also thought 
that the situation of the new city would be convenient for 
carrying on the war against the Athenians. There a navy 
could be equipped if they wanted to attack Euboea, which 
was quite near, and the station would be handy for the 
conveyance of troops to Chalcidice. For every reason 
they were eager to colonise the place. First they enquired 
of the God at Delphi ; he bade them go, and they sent out 
settlers taken from their own citizens and the Perioeci, 
announcing that any Hellenes who desired, not being of 
the Ionian, Achaean, or certain other races, might accom- 
pany them. The leaders of the colony were three Lace- 
daemonians, Leon, Alcidas, and Damagon. They set to 
work and built afresh the walls of the city, which received 
the name of Heraclea, and is situated about four miles and 
a half from Thermopylae and a little more than two from 
the sea. They also constructed docks'', beginning the 
works near Thermopylae, at the pass, that the city might 
be perfectly defended. 
3 While the new colonists were collecting at Heraclea, 
Thi Htvi tohny is '''^ Athenians grew alarmed ; the 
gradHalfy mom out by scheme appeared to be aimed at Eu- 
ih, ptr^itHi opposiiioH ^ for Cape Cenaeum on the oppo- 
o/llu Thtisaltatu, and . ^ . - , - , , X 

by Hit bruialify of i/u s"^ ^o^st IS Within a short sail. But 
Laadatmoniatigotitm' their fears Were not realised ; no harm 
°'^ whatever ensued. The reasons were 

these : — In the first place the Thessalians are strong in 

• Cp. iiL 113 Gn. 
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that part of the country, and fearing that Heraclea, which 
was built to control them, would be a powerful and 
dangerous neighbour, they carried on uninterrupted war 
against the young colony until they completely wore the 
settlers out, although originally they had been very 
numerous. For every one joined without hesitation, 
encouraged by the promise of security which a Lacedae- 
monian colony seemed to offer. But another great cause 
of the ruin and depopulation of the place was the conduct 
of the governors sent out from Lacedaemon, who frightened 
the people away by their severe and often unjust adminis- 
tration *. Thus the Heracleans fell an easy prey to their 
neighbours, 

During the same summer, and just about the same time 94 
when the Athenians were engaged at Aiiadi upon Lmeiu. 
Melos, the troops which were cruising DfmosihtHts,iHsitad of 
in the thirty Athenian ships" about ™"'J^f J!^ *'^ J; 
Peloponnesus set an ambuscade at Mtsstnians lo invadi 
Ellomenus in Leucadia and killed a -^f"''*'- 
few of the guards of the country. They next attacked 
Leucas itself with a larger armament, consisting of the 
Acamanians, who followed them with their whole forces, 
all but the inhabitants of Oeniadac ', and some Zacynthians 
and Cephallenians, together with fifteen ships from Coreyra. 
The Leucaiiians saw their territory both on the mainland 
and within the isthmus, where the town of Leucas and the 
temple of Apollo are situated, ravaged by the enemy ; but 
being powerless against a superior force, they remained 
inactive. The Acarnanians begged Demosthenes, the 
Athenian general, to cut Leucas off by a wall, thinking that 
they could easily take the city and so rid themselves of an 
old enemy. But just then he was persuaded by the Messen- 
ians that, having such an army in the field, it would be 
a great thing to attack the Aetolians : they were the 
enemies of Naupactus, and if he defeated them he would 

• Cp. V. 53 init. '' Cp. iii. 91 inil. ' Cp. ii. toa ink. 
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easily subjugate the adjoining part of the mainland to 
the Athenians. The Aetolians, they said, though a large 
and warlike people, dwelt in unwalled villages, which 
were widely scattered, and as they had only light-armed 
soldiers, they would be subdued without difficulty before 
they could combine. They told him that he should first 
attack the Apodotians, then the Ophioneans, and after 
them the Eurylanians. The last are the largest tribe of 
the Aetolians ; they speak a dialect more unintelligible 
than any of their neighbours, and are believed to eat raw 
flesh. They said that, if he conquered these, the rest 
would readily come over to him, 
5 He was influenced by his regard for the Messenians. 
Hr ditrminrs to and Still moFC by the Consideration that 
uiait Jiis way ihniHgh without reinforcements from Athens, 
il^r "^^.^T'Jl"' and with no other help than that of the 
la aiiadi with an aiiad allies on the mainland, to whom he 
/"«- hoped to add the Aetolians, he could 

make his way by land to attack Boeotia. He might 
proceed through the Ozolian Locri to the Dorian Cjtinium, 
keeping Mount Parnassus on the right, until he came 
down upon the Phocians. They would probably be eager 
to Join in the expedition because they had always been 
friendly to Athens, or, if unwilling, they might be coerced; 
and once in Phocis he would be on the borders of 
Boeotia. So he left Leucas with all his army, much 
against the will of the AcarnanJans, and sailed to Sollium. 
He there communicaied his design to them, but they would 
not accompany him because he had refused to blockade 
Leucas; so with the remainder of his army, which con- 
sisted of Cephallenians, Messenians, Zacynthians, and 
three hundred marines belonging to the Athenian fleet", 
the fifteen Corcyraean vessels having left, he marched 
against the Aetohans, starting from Oeneon in Locris. 
The Ozolian Locrians were allies of the Athenians, and 

■ Cp. ch. 94 iiiit. 
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they were to meet him with their whole force in the in- 
terior of the country. They dwelt on the border of the 
Aetolians, and as they were armed in a similar manner 
and knew their country and ways of fighting, iheir help 
in the expedition seemed likely to be very valuable. 

He encamped the first night at the temple of Nemean 96 
Zeus, where the poet Hesiod is said to Thi AtioUam mlltct 
have been killed by the inhabitants in ""fr/oras. 
fulfilment of an oracle which foretold that he should die 
at Nemea. Early the nest morning he proceeded on his 
march into Aetolia. On the first day he took Potidania, 
on the second Crocyleium, on the third Teichium. There 
he stayed and sent back the spoils to Eupalium in Locris, 
For he did not intend to attack the Ophioneans yet; when 
he had subjugated the rest of the country he would return 
to Naupactus and make a second expedition against them 
if they continued to resist. The Aetolians were aware of 
his designs from the very first ; and no sooner did he enter 
their territory than they all collected in great force ; even 
the most distant of the Ophioneans, the Bomieans and 
Callicans who reach down towards the Malian Gulf, came 
to the aid of their countrymen. 

The Messenians repeated the advice which they had 97 
originally given to Demosthenes. They d^^^^ ^^^^ 
assured him that there would be no on agamsi ihi Atiolian 
difficulty in conquering the Aetolians, i^'a««s. *«' rtaivs a 
and told him to march as quickly as he '*"'' "' •^'f'""'"- 
could against the villages. He should not wait until they 
could combine and meet him with an army, but should 
endeavour to lake any place which was nearest. He, 
trusting to their advice, and confident in his good fortune 
since everything was going favourably, did not wait for the 
Locrians, who should have supplied his deficiency in 
javelin-men, but at once marched towards Aegitium, which 
he attacked, and forced his way in. The inhabitants had 
stolen away and taken up a position on the lop of the 
hills overhanging the lown, wiiich was itself built upon 



heights at a distance of about nine miles from the sea. 
The other Aetohans, who had hy this time come to the 
rescue of Aegitium, attacked the Athenians and their 
allies. Some ran down from one hill and some from 
another and hurled darts at them ; when the Athenian 
army advanced they retired, and when the Athenians re- 
treated they pressed upon them. The battle, which lasted 
long, was nothing but a series of pursuits and retreats, and 
in bolh the Athenians were at a disadvantage. 
8 While their archers had arrows and were able to use 
Tht Afioiians fnss ^^^ ' ^^^ Athenians maintained their 
«/w« tht Athenians, ground, for the Aetolians, being light- 
who at Itngiii jiy. The armed, Were driven back by the arrows. 
nZr^"1iS^JX B»t a. length .1,= captain of , he archer, 
md thma to Aihtns. was slain, and the forces under his 
DtMtoaihtnts rrmmns command no longer kept together. 
' ' The Athenians themselves grew weary 

of the long and tedious struggle. The Aetolians came 
closer and closer, and never ceased hurling darts at them. 
At last they turned and fled, and falling into ravines, 
out of which there was no way, or losing themselves in 
a strange country, they perished. Their guide, Chromon 
the Messenian, had been killed. The Aetolians, who were 
light-armed and swift of foot, followed at their heels, hurl- 
ing darts, and caught and slew many of them in the actual 
rout. The greater number missed their way and got into 
the woods, out of which no path led ; and their enemies 
brought fire and burnt the wood about them. So the 
Athenian army tried every means of escape and perished 
in all manner of ways. The survivors with difficulty made 
their way to the sea at Oeneon in Locris, whence they had 
set out. Many of the allies fell, and of the Athenian heavy- 
armed about a hundred and twenty, all in the flower of 
their youth ; they were the very finest men whom the city 
of Athens lost during the war. Procles, one of the two 
generals, was also killed. When they had received the 
bodies of their dead under a flag of truce from the Aetol- 
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ians, Ihey retreated to Naupactus, and returned in their 
ships to Athens, Demosthenes remained behind in 
Naupactus and the neighbourhood ; for, after what had 
happened, he feared the anger of the Athenians. 

About the same time the Athenian forces engaged in 99 
Sicily, sailing to the territory of Locri ta, //«/«.» Lomam 
and there disembarking, defeated the dtftaud. 
Locrians who came out to meet them, and took a small 
garrison fort, which was situated upon the river Halex. 

During the same summer the Aetohans, who had some 100 
time before despatched Tolophus the 
Ophionean, Boriades the Eurytanian, 
and Tisander the Apodotian on an 
embassy to Corinth and Lacedaemon, t^ptditioH agaiHsiNaif 
induced the Lacedaemonians to aid * 
them by sending an army against Naupactus, in order to 
punish the inhabitants for inviting the Athenian invasion ". 
So in the autumn they sent out three thousand hoplites of 
their allies, including five hundred from Heraclea, the 
newly-founded city in Trachis. Eurylochus, a Spartan, 
was general, and with him were associated in the command 
Macarius and Menedaeus, also Spartans, 

When the army was collected at Delphi, Eurylochus 101 
sent a herald to the Ozolian Locrians, Eurylochus ihr Laa- 
for he had to pass through their country datmoniiiH tommanJir 
on the way to Naupactus ; and he also Claris fivm Dilphi and 
wished to detach them from the Athen- «"«''« '*""<5*^<"™- 
ian alliance. Of the Locrians, the inhabitants of Amphissa 
were most willing to co-operate with him, being anxious 
for protection against their enemies the Phocians; they 
were the first who gave hostages, and by them the other 
Locrians, who were alarmed at the impending invasion, 
were persuaded to do the like ;— first their neighbours 
the Myoneans, who commanded the most difficult pass 
into Locris; then the Ipneans, Messapians, Tritaeeans, 



■ Cp. iii. 94 med. 



Chalaeans, Tolophonians, Hessians, and Oeantheans; all 
these tribes also joined the expedition. The Olpaeans 
gave hostages but did not join; the Hyaeans would not 
give hostages until the Lacedaemonians had taken one of 
their vill^es, called Polls. 
I02 When everything was ready, aiid Eurylochus had de- 
ZW«.*™««,rt/*, P''^'^'^ the hostages at Cytinium of the 
httpofikiAcanianians Dorians, he marched with his army 
savts /VaupaciHS. Thi against Naup actus, through theterrilory 
^'^"""""TZ":!' of the Locrians. On his march he 
Ambradou ptojtd an took Oeneon ' and Eupaliura^ two 
«tM(k OH Hit AmpJii- Locrian towns which refused to come 
loc/uan Argos. ^^ tcrms. When they had arrived in 

the territory of Naupactus and the Aetoh'ans had at length 
joined them, they devastated the country, and after taking 
the unwalled suburbs of the town marched against Moly- 
crium, a colony of the Corinthians subject to Athens, 
which they captured. But Demosthenes the Athenian, 
who after his misfortune in Aetolia was still In the nei^- 
bourhood of Naupactus, having previous intelligence, and 
fearing for the town, went and persuaded the Acarnanians, 
much against their will — for they had not forgotten his with- 
drawal from Leucas — to assist Naupactus. So they sent 
with him on board the Athenian ships "a thousand hop- 
lites ; these got la and saved the place, which was in danger 
of having to capitulate, owing to the extent of the wall and 
the paucity of its defenders. Eurylochus and his soldiers, 
when they saw that the garrison had been reinforced, and 
that there was no possibility of taking the city by storm, 
instead ol going back to Peloponnesus, retired into the 
country of Aeolis, which is now called by the names of the 
towns Calydon and Pleuron, and to other places in the 
neighbourhood % also to Proschium in Aetolia. For the 
Ambraciots sent and persuaded them to take part in an 
attack on the Amphilochian Argos and the rest of Amphi- 
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lochia and Acarnania, declaring that, if they gained posses- 
sion of these places, all the tribes of the mainland would 
at once come over to the Lacedaemonians. Eurylochus 
assented and, dismissing the Aetolians, waited with his 
army in that region unlit the lime for the Am brae lots to 
make their expedition and for him to join them in the 
neighbourhood of Argos. Thus the summer ended. 

In the following winter the Athenians in Sicily and their 103 
Hellenic allies made an attack upon ji^ Alhmiatu an 
the Sicel fort of Inessa, a Sicel town lUfiaud at iHtma, but 
of which the citadel was held by the "" ">'™°« « i^cm. 
Syracusans. They were joined by many of the Sicets, 
who had formerly been allies to the Syracusans, and, 
having been held down by them, had now revolted to the 
Athenians. The attempt failed, and they retreated. But 
during their retreat the Syracusans sallied out and fell 
upon the allies who were in the rear of the Athenians, 
routed them, and put to (light a part of their forces with 
great loss. Soon afterwards, Laches and the Athenians 
in the fleet made several descents upon Locris, At the 
river Caccinus they defeated about three hundred Locrians 
who came out to meet them under Proxenus the son of 
Capaton, took arms from the slain, and returned. 

In the same winter the Athenians, by command of an 104. 
oracle, purified the island of Delos. Tht AihmiaHs muw 
Pisistratus the tyrant had already ibi purijication of Dtlos 
purified it, but imperfectly, for the "'"' ■*""" "" ■^''**"' 
purification only extended to that part ^"""^ 
which was within sight of the temple. The whole island 
was now purified in the following manner : — The Athenians 
took away all the coffins of the dead which were in Delos", 
and passed a decree that henceforward no one should die 
or give birth to a child there, but that the inhabitants when 
they were near the time of either should be carried across 
to Rhenea. Now Rhenea is near to Delos, so near 
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indeed that Polycrates the tyrant of Samos, who for a time 
had a powerful navy, attached this island, which he con- 
quered with the rest of the islands and dedicated to the 
Delian Apollo, bya chain to Delos. After the purification, 
the Athenians for the first time celebrated the Delian 
games, which were held every four years. There had 
been in ancient days a great gathering of the lonians and 
the neighbouring islanders at Delos ; whither they brought 
iheir wives and children to be present at the Delian games, 
as the lonians now frequent the games at Ephesus. 
Musical and gymnastic contests were held there, and the 
Theotd/tsbvalo/Diiia Cities Celebrated choral dances. The 
is ciUiraird by Ilomir. character of the festival is attested by 
Homer in the following verses, which are taken from the 
hymn to Apollo : — ■ 

' At other times. Phoebus, Delos is dearest to [liy heart. 
Where are gathered together the lonians in flowing robes, 
With Iheir wives and children in thy streel : 
There do they delighl Ihec with boxing and dancing and song:, 
Hailing mention ot Ihy name when they galher at the assembly.' 
And that there were musical contests which attracted 
competitors is implied in the following words of the same 
hymn. After commemorating the Delian dance of women, 
Homer ends their praises with these lines, in which he 
alludes to himself; — 

' And now may Apotto and Artemis be gracious, 
And to all of you, maidens, I say (arcwelL 
Yet remember me when I am gone; 

And if some other toiling pilgrim among the sons of men 
Comes and asks : O maidens, 

Who is the sweetest minstrel of all who wander hither. 
And in whom do you delighl most? 
Make answer with one voice, in gentle words. 
The blind old man of Chios' rocky isle.' 
Thus far Homer, who clearly indicates that even in days 
of old there was a great gathering and festival at Delos, 
In after ages the islanders and the Athenians led choruses 
in procession, and sacrificed. But the games and the 
greater part of the ceremonies naturally fell into disuse. 
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owing to the misfortunes of Ionia. The Athenians now 
restored the games and for the first time introduced 
horse-races. 

During the same winter the Ambraciots, in fulfilmenl '05 
of the promise by which they had 
induced Eurylochus and his army to 
remain", made an expedition against ihtir form against iht 
the Amphilochian Argos with three Amphiioihia^ Argot, 
thousand hophtes. They invaded the *,^'„j Acamam'atis 
Argive territory and seized Olpae, a and Aikmiam, uniitiu 
strong fort on a hill by the sea-side, P"^"* ThrAmbraiioti 
which in former days the Acarnanians ^ n',tf rcmmls 
had fortified and used as a common hall 
of justice. The place is about three miles from Argos, which 
is also on the sea-shore. One division of the Acarnanians 
came to the aid of Argos, while another encamped at a spot 
called the Wells, where they cculd lie in wait for Eury- 
lochus and the Peloponnesians, and prevent them from 
joining the Ambraciots unobserved. They also despatched 
a messenger to Demosthenes, who had led the Athenian 
expedition into Aetolia, asking him to be their commander, 
and sent for twenty Athenian ships which were just then 
cruising about the Peloponnese under the command, of 
Aristoteles the son of Timocrates, and Hierophon the son 
of Ant im nest us. The Ambraciots sent a messenger from 
Olpae to their own citizens, bidding them come and help 
them with their entire force; for they were afraid that 
Eurylochus and his followers might not be able to make 
their way through the Acarnanians, and then they would 
have either to fight alone, or to attempt a hazardous 
retreat 

Eurylochus and the Peloponnesians, when they heard io6 
that the Ambraciots had arrived at m h of iki PJo- 
Olpae, left Proschiura and went with (Kmnniani, who tffni 
all speed to help them. Passing over ajmiOoKatitiiiitAm- 
the riverAchelous they marched through ^"'^'*'^"f^- 
■ Cp. iiL loa Eq. 
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Acarnania, leaving the city and garrison of Stratus on the 
right hand, and the rcsl of Acarnania on their left. The 
land was deserted, for the inhabitants had gone to the 
assistance of Argos. Crossing the territory of Stratus 
they proceeded through Phytia and by the extreme border 
of Medeon, and so through Limnaea ; at last they left 
Acarnania, and reached the friendly territory of the 
Agraeans. Then taking to Mount Thyamus, which is 
open country, they marched on and descended into the 
plain of Ar^os after dark. Making their way unobserved 
between the city of Argos and the Acarnanian force 
stationed at the Wells, they at length reached the Atn- 
braciots at Olpae. 
7 The two armies ha\ing effected this junction moved at 

llhtnian nix/brre- ^■'^^ °^ ^^V '** ^ place called MetTO- 
mtHta arriii. Drmo- polls, and there encamped. Soon after- 
iihtHti lairs ihe com- wards the Argives received the expected 
*" Olta ' h ""1 reinforcement of twenty Athenian ships, 
ftrmg /or action ht wliich arrived in the Ambracian GuUl 
l>Iaea iroofis in an am- With them came Demosthenes, who 
"*" '■ brought two hundred Messenian hop- 

lites and sixty Athenian archers. The ships anchored 
about the hill of Olpae, while the Acarnanians and a few 
of the Amphilochians (the greater part of them were 
prevented from stirring by the Ambraciots"', having 
mustered at Argos, were now preparing to give battle. 
They associated Demosthenes witli their own generals in 

; command of the allied forces. He led them to the 
^bourhood of Olpae, and there encamped at a place 
they were divided from the enemy by a great 
ravine. During five days they remained inactive; on 
the sixth day both armies drew up in battle array. 
Demosthenes, fearing that he would be surrounded by the 
Peloponnesians who were more numerous and extended 
beyond his own line, placed hoplites and light-armed troops. 



• Cp. ii 
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numbering altogether four hundred, in a deep lane over- 
grown with brushwood, intending them to lie in wait until 
the moment of conflict, when they were to rush out from 
the rear on the line of the enemy where it overlapped. 
The preparations of both armies were now complete and 
they engaged. Demosthenes led his own right wing, on 
which were the Messenians and a few Athenians, while 
the other was held by the Acamanians, who were disposed 
according to their cities, and by the Amphilochian javelin- 
men who were in the battle. The Peloponnesians and 
Ambraciots were intermingled, with the exception of the 
Mantineans, who were all collected on the left wing ; but 
the extremity of the wing was occupied by Eurylochus and 
his division, who were opposed to the Messenians under 
Demosthenes. 

When the two armies were at close quarters, the left ^^ 
wing of the Peloponnesians out-flanked Tfu Pi ton 
the right wing of their opponents and lefi wing is pamc- 
threatened to surround them; where- stricken by the troops 
upon the Acarnanians, coming upon Z^h^^dflilt'^'jTu 
them from behind out of the ambuscade, ,,^,A/ tving is victorious 
charged and turned them. They fled «' fi^^y ^' jinaih 
without striking a blow, and their panic ^"^ *^ ^ ^^' 
caused the greater part of the army to run with thenu 
For, when they saw Eur}'lochus and their best troops 
routed, they lost whatever courage they had. The Mes- 
senians, who were in this part of the field under the 
command of Demosthenes, were foremost \n the action. 
The right wing of the enemy, however, and the Ambraciots, 
who are the most warlike nation in those parts, vanquished 
their opponents and drove them back to Argos. But, 
returning, they saw the greater part of the army defeated, 
and were hard pressed by the victorious division of the 
Acamanians, whereupon, escaping with difficulty, they 
made their way to Olpae. Numbers of the defeated were 
killed, for they dashed into the fort wildly and in confusion, 
except the Mantineans, who kept together and retreated 
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in better order than any other part of the army. The 
battle, which had lasted until evening, now ended, 

>9 On the next day Menedaeus took the command, for 
Difficulha of thi Eurylochus and Macarius, the two 
Lactdatmoman com- other generals, had been slain". He 
™^i "X '.L '* knew not what to do after so serious 
itmt (naiy far ihi * defeat. He could not hope, il he 
PdofonntsMHi aaly. remained, to stand a sie^e, hemmed 
in as he was by land, and at sea blockaded by the Athen- 
ian ships ; neither could he safely retire ; so entering 
into a parley withDemosthenes and the AcarnanJan generals 
about the burial of the dead, he tried to negotiate with 
them at the same time for a retreat. The Athenians 
gave back to tJie enemy their dead, erected a trophy, and 
took up their own dead, in number about three hundred. 
They would not openly agree to the pr<^osal for a general 
retreat, but Demosthenes and his Acarnanian colleagues 
made a secret treaty with the Mantincans, and Menedaeus, 
and the other Peloponnesian generals and chief persons, 
allowing their army to depart. He wanted partly to 
isolate the Ambraciots and their foreign mercenary troops, 
but much more to take away the character of the Lacedae- 
monians and Peloponnesians among the Hellenes in those 
parts and convict them of selfishness and treaeherj-. 
Accordingly the Peloponnesians took up their dead, and 
burying them quickly as well as they could, consulted 
secretly how those who had permission could best depart. 

o Meanwhile news was brought to Demosthenes and the 

'Approack^fth,maiH Acarnanians that the whole remaining 

antiyo/theAmbradois. force of the Ambradots, who some 

Dtmosikria prtparts (jjug previously had been summoned 

loauihimoff. j.^^^ ^1^^ ^j^^,, j^ j^j^ ^^^ troops In 

Olpae, were now on their way through the territory of the 
Amphilochians and were in entire ignorance of what had 
occurred. Whereupon he at once sent forward a part of 
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his army to lie in ambush in the roads and to occupy the 
strong places^ himself at the same time preparing to sup- 
port them with the rest of his forces. 

In the meantime the Mantineans and the others who m 
were included in the truce went out on The PthpomnaiaMs 
pretence of gathering herbs and sticks, ****' away from Oipae^ 

« « « • 1 • OM^ tSCaP€ to AgTOiOm 

and stole away one by one, picking up y^ AnAwadoU who 
as they went along what they pretended try to follow them an 
to be looking for. But, as they got ****• 
farther away from Olpae, they quickened their stepsy and 
then the Ambradots and others who happened to collect 
on the instant, when they saw that the}^ were leaving^ ran 
after them at fuU speed, w*anting to get up with them. The 
Acamanians at first thought that none of those who were 
going away were protected by a truce, and pursued the 
Peloponnesians. Some of the generals tried to keep them 
back and explained how matters stood; whereupon a 
soldier, suspecting that there was treachery, hurled a 
javelin at them. At length the soldiers understood, and 
let the Mantineans and other Peloponnesians go, but began 
to kill the Ambraciots. There was great di^xite and 
uncertainty as to idio was an Ambradot and who a Pelo- 
ponnesian. Of the former they killed about two hundred ; 
the Peloponnesians esc2q>ed into the neighbouring country 
of Agraea, and were received by king Salynthius who was 
their frieid. 

Meanwiiile the reinforcement from the dtv of Ambraoa 112 
had reached Idomencv idiich is the 
name of two lofty peaks. The higher 
of the two had been already occupied 
unobserved at nightfall by the troops 
\diich Demosthenes had sent forward : 
of the lower the Ambraciots first ob- 
tained possession and encamped there. .\5 soon as :: was 
dark, after supper, Demosthenes advanced will: the re^ of 
his arm^', himself leading half of then: ic^wzrcs ibe pass 
between the mountains, triiile the rcsc zsade dxir way 
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through the Amphilochian hiils. At the first dawn of day 
he fell upon the Ambraci'ots, who were still half-asleep, 
and so far from knowing anything of what had happened 
that they imagined his troops to be their own comrades. 
For Demosthenes had taken care to place the Messenians 
in the first rank and desired them to speak to the enemy 
in their own Doric dialect, thereby putting the sentinels 
off their guard ; and as it was still dark, their appearance 
could not be distinguished. So they fell upon the Am- 
braciots and routed them. Most of them were slain on 
the spot ; the remainder fled over the mountains. But the 
paths were beset; the Amphilochians were lightly- armed. 
and in their own country which they knew, while their 
enemies were heavy-armed and the country was strange to 
them. And so, not knowing which way to turn, they fell 
into ravines and into ambuscades which had been set for 
them, and perished. Every means of escape was tried. 
Some even lied to the sea which was not far distant, and 
seeing the Athenian ships which were sailing by while the 
action was taking place, swam out to them, thinking in the 
terror of the moment that they had better be killed, if 
die they must, by the Athenians in the ships than by 
their barbarous and detested enemies the Amphilochians. 
So the Ambraciots were cut to pieces, and but few out 
of many returned home to their city. The Acarnanians, 
having despoiled the dead and raised trophies, returned to 
Argos. 

On the following day there arrived a herald from the 
f, . . ,,L ,. >_, Ambraciots who had escaped out of 
who camf from iA,/«g,; Olpae to the Agra " - 






He came to 
recover the bodies of the dead who had 
been slain subsequently to the first 
engagement, when, unprotected by the 
treaty, they tried to get out of Olpae in company with the 
Mantineans and others protected by it. The herald saw 
the arms of the Ambraciot troops from the city and 
wondered at the number of them ; he knew nothing of the 
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later disaster, and he imagined that they belonged to his 
own division of the army. Some one present thought that 
the herald had come from the army defeated at Idomenc, 
and asked why he looked so astonished, and how many of 
their men had fallen; he replied, 'about two hundred '' ; 
whereupon the other rejoined, ' These which you see are 
not the arms of two hundred men, but of more than 
a thousand.' The herald replied, 'Then they cannot be 
the arms of our men,' The other answered, 'They must 
be, if you were fighting yesterday at Idomene,' 'But 
yesterday we did not fight at all ; it was the day before, in 
the retreat.' ' All I know is that we fought yesterday with 
these men, who were marching to yoirr aid from Anibracia.' 
When the herald heard these words, and knew that the 
army coming from the city had perished, he uttered a cry 
of anguish, and, overwhelmed by the greatness of the blow, 
went away at once without doing his errand, no longer 
caring to demand the dead. And indeed in the whole war 
no such calamity happened within so few days to any 
Hellenic state'*. I have not ventured to set down the 
number of those who fell, for the loss would appear 
incredible when compared with the size of the city. Of 
this I am certain, that if the Acarnanians had been willing 
to destroy Ambracia as Demosthenes and the Athenians 
desired, they might have taken it at the first onset. But 
they were afraid that the Athen ians, ifthey once got posses- 
sion of the place, would be more troublesome neighbours 
than the Ambraciota ", 
After assigning a third part of the spoils to the Athen- ' '4 

ians, the Acarnanians divided the „ . 

. , . . .,. ~, DnKioHo/lhupmls. 

remainder among their cities. I he 

spoils of the Athenians were captured on the voyage. 

But three hundred panopHes which were allotted to 

Demosthenes he brought home with him, and they are 

still preserved in the Athenian temples. This good service 

* Cp. iii. 1 1 1 fin. ' Cp. viL 30 fin. • Cp. iii, 9a iniL 
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of his enabled him to return to Athens with less appre- 
RrtHni of Dinto- henslon after his misfortune in Aetolia. 
The twenty Athenian ships sailed away 
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Amphilochians, after the Athenians and 
Atnhmvits. Demosthenes had left them, granted 

a truce to the Ambraciots and Peloponnesians who had 
fled lo Salynthius and the Agraeans ; they were thus 
enabled to return home from Oeniadae, whither they had 
removed from the country of Salynthius. The Acamanians 
and Amphilochians now made a treaty of alliance for one 
hundred years with the Ambraciots, of which the terms 
were as follows : — 'The Ambraciots shall not be required 
to join the Acamanians in making war on the Pelopon- 
nesians, nor the Acamanians to join the Ambraciots in 
making war on the Athenians. But they shall aid in the 
defence of one another's territory. The Ambraciots shall 
give up such places or hostages of the Amphilochians as 
they possess", and they shall not assist Anactorium' 
(which was hostile to the Acamanians) ''. Upon these 
terms they put an end to the war. Soon afterwards the 
Corinthians sent a force of their own, consisting of three 
hundred hoplites under the command of Xenocleidas the 
son of Euthycles, to guard Ambracla, whither they made 
their way with some difficulty by land. Such was the end 
of the Ambracian war. 
t'S During the same winter the Athenian fleet in Sicily, 
_ sailing to Himera, made a descent 

solvt lo takt a man "pon the country in concert with the 
acHvt pari in iht affairs Sicels, who had invaded the extreme 
"^ ^p'^hoJoJ^ ""'' '""''^^^ °f ^'^^ Himeraeans from the in- 
' '^'^ terior ; they also attacked the Aeolian 

Isles. Returning to Rhegium, they found that Pylhodorus 
son of Isolochus, one of the Athenian generals, had super- 
seded Laches in the command of the fleet. The allies of 
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the Athenians in Sicily had sailed to Athens, and per- 
suaded the Athenians to send a larger fleet to their aid ; 
for their territory was in the power of the Syracusans, and 
they were kept off the sea by a few ships only ; so they 
were preparing to resist, and had begun to collect a navy. 
The Athenians manned forty ships for their relief, partly 
hoping to finish the war in Sicily the sooner, partly because 
they wanted to exercise their fleet. They despatched one 
of the commanders, Pythodorus, with a few ships, in- 
tending to send Sophocles the son of Sostratides, and 
Eurymedon the son of Thucles, with the larger division of 
the fleet afterwards. P3rthodorus, having now succeeded 
Laches in the command, sailed at the end of the winter 
against the Locrian fort which Laches had previously 
taken % but he was defeated by the Locrians and retired. 

In the early spring the burning lava, not for the first time, 1 16 
issued from Mount Aetna, which is the _ ^,. ^ . , 

w u s. ^ • • o- -1 J J Eruptton of Aetna. 

highest mountain m Sicily, and devas- 
tated a portion of the territory of the Catanaeans who 
dwell on the skirts of Aetna. The last eruption is said to 
have taken place fifty years before ; and altogether thi*ee 
eruptions are recorded since the Hellenes first settled in 
Sicily. Such were the events of the winter ; and so 
ended the sixth year in the Peloponnesian War of which 
Thucydides wrote the history. 

• Cp. iii. 99. 
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